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CHAPTER XLIXx. 
THE CALM AT SEA. 


No one, perhaps, has yet succeeded in describing 
to the life a calm at sea; it is so monotonous. One 
may possibly be able to explain one’s sensations during 
its continuance, though even that seems doubtful. 
It is the negation of motion, almost of life. Beyond 
the deck on which you stand there are only three 
objects visible—the blue sea, the bluer sky, and the 
fiery sun rolling through it. For a time these in- 
spire you with the most sublime ideas; you seem to 
have got within the serene halls of eternity. Every- 
thing is still, silent, unruffled, tranquil and beautiful 
as death ; and you appear, as you gaze around, to be 
absorbed in a delicious dream, from which you never 
desire to awake. The ineffable serenity of the 
heavens infuses itself into your soul, which becomes 
impregnated, as it were, with a celestial joy not trans- 
latable into language. 

The “ Black Eagle” seemed anything but an eagle 
uow. It lay like a log upon the waters, where not a 
ripple was discernible. Then it was that I beheld, in 
all its beauty, the sapphire blue of the Mediterranean, 
which looked like another sky, equalling in serene 
loveliness the sky above. The sun’s wake appeared 
like a glittering line of fire, drawn over a metallic sur- 

Yet even at such moments there is a pulse in 
the sea, which throbs, and pants, and heaves under the 
influence of the attracting luminary overhead. Per- 
haps, also, the earth’s motion may have something to 
do with the everlasting agitation of the waters. 

At night the prospect from the ship’s deck pos- 
sessed marvellous fascination. By I know not what 
process, patches of the sea appeared to be bathed in 
moonlight, while dark shadows here and there en- 
veloped other portions of it, and gave them the ap- 
pearance of islands dotting a luminous ocean. When 
clouds came, white and ghost-like, to vary the face of 
heaven, they added wonderfully to the charms of the 

- Sometimes they seemed to descend in 
columns to the edge of the deep; and through the clear, 
Open spaces between them, you looked far away, as it 
Were, into another creation, where figures of light and 
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beauty, winged and wreathed with amaranth, alighted 
on the pearly waves, or emerged from them heaven- 
wards, like Thetis or Leucothoe, when ascending to the 
court of Zeus. Then I understood the meaning of 
“the silver-footed queen;”” for the mother of Achilles 
was only a personification of the sheen of the sea when 
it has been lulled into ineffable slumbers by the breath 
of night, and the moon walks over it like a fairy 
power, making it glad in its sleep, and pouring visions 
on the eyes of all beholders. 

From the birth of time to the present hour, men 
have looked at night into the heavens as towards an 
oracle, always on the point of making revelations, 
which it never makes. Standing alone on the deck, 
I looked up at the celestial host, marching eternally, in 
silence, towards some unknown goal. There were Orion 
and Bootes—the Pleiades, ever searching for their 
lost sister—and the blazing planets, and stars of the 
first magnitude, wheeling beyond the moon. The 
Homeric passage on the night projected itself at once 
into my mind, and for the first time, perhaps, in my 
life, I felt its entire truth. 

One other thought I had which must be common to 
all men. While looking at those eternal orbs, I felt 
myself to be eternal, like them. Though surrounded 
by all that is transitory—though resting on the lap, as 
it were, of the everlasting type of vicissitude—lI raised 
my ideas to that immeasurable elevation which the 
empire of change does not reach. For the moment, 
the perishable communed with the imperishable, and 
there was between them a deep sympathy, as between 
God and his creatures. I fancied there must, in all 
those bright stars, be beings like me looking across 
the measureless gulfs of space towards this loved 
planet, the earth, which is our mother and our nurse, 
and the tomb that covers our ashes when we have 
ceased to be sentient beings. Where goes then the 
thing that thinks, the divine breath which broods over 
the sea of matter, and makes it pregnant with thought, 
speculation, ambition, and love? In the depth of my 
heart, I interrogated the power which seemed to hover 
above me in the vault of heaven; but there was no 
response. Nature will not on such occasions come to 
our aid. In the dark we come into this world, and in 
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the dark we go out of it. Still, at all times, and in all 
places, I feel my being to be inter-penetrated with 
another being of imperishable goodness and beauty ; 
and the consciousness of this communion seems to be 
the best guarantee of immortality. Towards the in- 
finite we always yearn, and then most when we are 
deeply dissatisfied with the finite and the perishable. 

In this faint record I cannot restore life to the feel. 
ings which then lived in me. I looked backwards and 
forwards to the persons I had known and loved, and 
to the things I hoped shortly to see. Egypt, with 
all its atmosphere of autiquity; its pyramids, its 
subterranean palaces, its temples, its chambers of 
death, its palm groves, its camels, and its deserts, and, 
above all, its mighty and mysterious Nile, haunted me 
perpetually. The very moon I then saw blanch- 
ing the waves, rested that instant on the Pyramids 
and Lybian sands, rendering them pale and spectral, 
and imparting to everything a sort of hieroglyphical 
significance. Within a very limited number of days 
I should probably be among these objects, which 
now—like the matter of the Berkeleyan theory— 
existed for me only in thought. 

The Bey, being unable to sleep, joined me about 
midnight, on the deck, where, sitting down together, 
we leaned against the companion, lighted our pipes, 
and entered into one of those dreamy conversations 
whieh partake more of the nature of sleep than waking. 
I was glad, I confess, to be delivered from myself, for 
I had felt a sadness come over me which would not 
be dispelled. But Ali was not, that night, in the 
humour to be cheerful. We soon came to talk, I 
know not how, of the strange objects that must be 
found paving the bottom of the sea; the treasures of 
ancient kings, gold and sparkling jewels, and the skele- 
tons, perhaps, of those who owned them. The whole 
channel of the Mediterranean must be strewed with 
human bones. Carthagenians, Syrians, Sidonians, 
Egyptians, Persians, Greeks, and Romans—there they 
lie, side by side, beneath the eternal waters; and 
the modern ship that fetches freight from Alexandria 
sails in its whole course over buried nations, Ii may 
be the corruption of the dead that now adds brightness 
to the phosphorescence of the waves. 

Ali told me that in the East they have a supersti- 
tion on this subject, which represents the spirits of 
the dead as hovering, whether on land or water, over 
the spots where the ruins of their earthly tabernacles 
are found; so that in ploughing the Mediterranean, we 
sajl through armies of ghosts more multitudinous than 
the waves. These patient spirits sometimes ride on 
the foam, and at other times repose in those delicious 
little hollows, which look like excavated emeralds, 
between the crests of the waves. It is their union 
and thronging together, say the Orientals, that con- 
stitute the phosphorescence of the sea, for wherever 
there is spirit there is light, andthe billows flash with 
the luminousness of buried generations, that concen- 
trate, as it were, the starlight on their wings. 

Presently, one of my English friends joined us; and, 
by way of variety, we struck upa song. The Bey 
smoked and smiled, as we sang together the monotonous 
stanzas of Alice Gray. 

The other passengers, in the course of a short time, 
followed our example; and we held a sort of midnight 


levee on deck, smoking, laughing, telling anecdotes 
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and stories, and entertaining ourselves in the best 
we could. Kafoor, who made coffee like one of the 
inhabitants of Jinnistan, brought his apparatus neg 
us, and prepared endless cups of this delicious bever. 
age, which diffused its fragrance around, like “ 
odours from the spicy shores of Araby the blest, tij) 
pleased with the grateful smell, old Ocean swiled.* 
joined with this perfume was that of the Gebel Latakig 
which descended on us like the soft and somniferoys 
dews of Lebanon. 

As, however, we made no progress all this while, 
everybody was internally dissatisfied. The Bey hatej 
the sea, and used to contrast its wearisomeness with 
the pleasures of travelling on land. “Imagine yourself” 
he said, “ arriving at the close of day, on horseback, a 
the gates of a caravanserai. The keeper comes forth 
to meet you with a salutation of peace, leads you 
horse into the court, assists you to alight, gives pro. 
vender to your beast, and, if you have no slave, assist 
you in preparing your evening meal. Then prayer. 
carpets are spread upon the terraces, and the voices of 
the faithful ascend to heaven. Palm trees nod over 
you, and, on the breast of the solid earth, you sink int 
delicious sleep, such sleep as a man tastes after the 
fatigue of a long journey, when wrapped in security 
and. repose.” 

We all agreed in praise of the land; but supposing 
that the feelings of a sailor would be different, | ip, 
quired of the mate, who stood musing at some littl 
distance from us, what he thought of the matter. 

“Tf I had my will,” he replied, “I would buif 
myself a cottage somewhere in the recesses of the 
Apennines, where I might never more, during the 
mainder of my life, by any possibility, catch a glimpy 
of the sea,” 





CHAPTER L. 
THE STORM AT SEA. 


I hate the man who quails and shivers when sur 
rounded by danger and death; but, the moment be 
escapes from their clutches, smirks and smiles, and ab 
fects to have thought nothing of them, I am nota 
hero of this stamp. Life has always been pleasant t 
me, and I should be Joath to lose it—most of a 
should I have been loath to lose it then, when a crom 
of little urchins, clustering round their mother, prayed 
nightly for me, unconscious how near we were beisg 
parted for ever. Besides, I appeared to be on th 
point of realising one of the great dreams of my lift 
visiting the valley of the Nile, and experiencing & 
those deep and powerful sensations which such ascem 
must necessarily awaken in me. People with wealth 
at their command may smile at this, because it 
be easy for them to visit Egypt and Nubia if thy 
could muster the courage. But that is what 
cannot muster; and if they could, they would 
perhaps, be very far from experiencing the ple 
which I knew I should feel. The world is & 
what you make it for yourself—you carry witb 
source of all your joys and sorrows; and, the 
peregrinating grandee, with tens of thousands at 
command, may not oe able to extract from @ 
intimacy with Isis and Osiris one thousandth 
of the delight it afforded me. To ate the t 
frankly, I would not exchange the gratifica 
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that journey for all the barbaric pearls and gold 
hich the gorgeous East ever showered on her kings. 
I had enjoyed some foretaste of this pleasure ere the 
storm commenced, aud my imagination unfolded be- 
fore me all the rest. Doubly cruel, therefore, did it 
seem, to be washed away, like a sea-weed, from the 
warm precincts of the cheerful day, when standing, as 
it were, on the very threshold of such a harvest of 
enjoyment. I called to mind Grey’s lines, sublime in 
their touching pathos, 
« For him no more the blazing hearth shall burn, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care ; 
No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 
Or climb his knees, the envied kiss to share.” 





Yet, when the gale began, I thought it grand, and | 
was strack with admiration. Over that very sea old | 
Odysseus, the much-enduring man, had been driven | 
pell-mell before the tempest. What he suffered seems | 

nificent in poetry; and pious Aincas, too, the pale | 
copy of him of Ithaca, did he not encounter a storm | 
somewhere in the neighbourhood? While a man can 
think of epic tempests he is not much to be pitied. | 
In fact, while the Mediterranean, during the first pa- | 
roxysis of its fury, was lashing up its waves, and pre-| 
paring to make its appearance in all its terrible gran-| 
and I amused ourselves with recalliug | 





deur, L 


'| word, or even so much as venturing to smoke. 
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his lips, except to express his surprise that I could in 
such circumstances think of taking off my wet clothes, 
and putting on dry ones. “It will be all the same," 
he said, “in half an hour; why then do you trouble 
yourself?” In reply, I said, “I feel uncomfortable, 
and had rather be dry than wet.” Invited by the ex- 
ample of Gaetano, who sat sileni!y smoking in a cor- 
ner, I mechanically lighted a cigar, and followed his 
example, my mind possessed meanwhile by the most 
'gloomy apprehensious. The Bey and his slave lay like 
(two bales of cotton in their cabin, never uttering a 
They 
‘also had taken their farewell of this world, and were 
trying to reconcile themselves with the necessity of 
leaving it. 

One night, I know not which, as I really lost 
all idea of time, our last moment seemed suddenly to 
have arrived. ‘The iron and marble with which the 
vessel was freighted for the Pasha, duriug one dreadful 
lurch, seemed all to have rolled to one side of the hold, 
the partition boards having given way. At the same 
moment there was a fearful cry on deck, and a death- 
like lull, as if the “* Black Eagle” had given up the 
struggle with the winds, and was now sinking calmly 
through the sea. We looked at each other, pale and 
trembling, and expected to see the cabin fill in a mo- 








our schoolboy reminiscences of Homer and Virgil. 

Thus we went on during the first few hours of 
the storm; then, however, all its poetical beauty | 

sed away, and the grim, stern, cold reality re-| 
mained. Sick and dispirited, I crawled on deck, where | 
it was impossible to take a single step without hold- | 
ing by arope. The sailors were drenched to the skin ; | 
the muzales of the guns on the one side under water; | 
the sails, all but one, reefed close; and of the little || 
canvas that was visible, I could only now and then | 
catch aglimpse through the driving spray. ‘The ship’s || 
side had been turned to the waves, which the captain as- 
sured me would have staved in the stern in ten minutes. 
Nosea I have ever seen resembled that. The billows 


‘}ment. Presently, however, we heard the contents of the 


whole roll back, the “ Eagle” righted herself, and once 
more bore away gallantly before the tempest. Then 
there rose a shout wild and joyous from the sailors, 
aud I endeavoured to foree my way upon deck to join 
them. But the sail was still bound tightly over the 
stair-head, and there was no exit. I called, but no one 
heard or heeded. Returning to the cabin, I beheld, 
by the light of the dim lamp, Gaetano, the blasphe- 
mous Neapolitan, kneeling before a little rude picture 
of the Virgin. His stupid apathy had been subdued 
byfear. He prayed now, but had never, perhaps, prayed 
before since he left his mother’s lap. It was a me- 
lancholy sight. How long he remained in that pos- 





in no way equalled those vast swells which in the 
Atlantic rse like mountains, and roll majestically over | 
its boundless surface. Here the waves were short and | 
broken, churned into a confused mass of foam and || 
spray, boiling, hissing, and seething like a cauldron; 
while at night the wind howled through the yard-rings 1 
uke a chorus of devils. 
In the cabia there was a dead blank. We scarcely | 
spoke to each other. Every one was wrapped in his | 
own thouglits, preparing, in the best way he could, to 
face the king of terrors, whom none of us doubted we | 
should have to face in the course of a few hours. One| 
of my companions, who was so sick that he could not | 
craw] out of his berth, besought me to go on deck, and | 
if possible reckon how long, in such a sea, it would) 
lake us to die, In my attempt to ascend, I was | 
washed back by a huge wave, which completely | 
wryey me. A sail was then thrown over the stair- | 
tad by the sailors, and lashed tight with a rope, so. 
bat there was no cxit from the cabin, Had the ship | 
down, therefore, we miust have been drowned 
‘tewewere, From the glimpse I had caught, how- 
ver, of the face of the sea, I felt sure the most powerful 
mer could not live five minutes. My companion 
auked God; and, throwing himself back in his berth, 
uriog the whole of that day he never again opened 


| 
| 











raised himself upon his elbow, and, 


ture I did not notice, but when my attention was next 


called to him, he was quietly smoking, as usval. 


One of my English friends, who had with him a 
prayer-book, took it out, and, with something like the 
“Sortes Virgiliane,” sought to discover what was to 
become of us, by observing the first verse or sentence on 
which his eye lighted. Curiously enough, it was this, 
“And He brought them up safe from many waters.” 
This comforted us by directing our thoughts towards 
the only source of safety or protection. 

I kept, as I have said, no note of time; but the next 
morning after this was Sunday. I went into the Bey’s 
cabin, and sat down on his bedside to talk with him. 
The motion of the vessel had become a little more 
steady, and secretly all of us now began to hope we had 
secu the worst of it. Suddenly, while I was speaking, a 
ray of sunshine descended through the bull's eye into 


the cabin, upon which, patting the Islamite on the 


shoulder, I exclaimed, “ Inshalla; it is all right."’ Ali 
peering out under 
his heavy eyebrows, beheld the little golden pateh of 
sunshine on the floor. Tis very beard seemed now to 
tremble with joy. 


Kafoor said he would get us some coffee. “ We have 
taken nothing for I know not how days, and we 
will make a good breakfast now.” He then rose, as did 
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the rest of our companions; and we all went on deck 
together. Nothing as yet was in sight but sea and 
sky. The clouds, in ragged and fantastic masses, still 
arched the firmament from east to west, but here and 
there there were large rents in them, and through these, 
floods of sunshine descended on the disturbed waters. 
It was one of the most glorious scenes that could pos- 
sibly be beheld at sea. Here and there the cloud- 
vault was of a lurid black, deepening as it descended | 
towards the edge of the horizon, and beneath it the 
sea reflected the full depth of its gloom. Contrasted 
with this sombre background, were large fields of 
laughing light clouds, of fleecy whiteness, and circling 
expanses of bright blue sky. The sun, when disen- 
tangled as it were from the vapour, looked like the 
“ god of this new world,’’ refulgent in golden bright- 
ness, and infusing life into everything beneath. 





CHAPTER LI. 
ANY PORT APTER A STORM. 


The captain's brother now came to me, and, revert- 
ing to a wish I had formerly expressed, offered to 
make for some harbour in the Morea, if I would pay 
the port dues. Of course I immediately consented ; 
and the ship was put about, and went dashing along 
through the glittering waters towards the glorious | 
country whose interior I so ardently desired to visit. 
Every sail was unfurled; and, at the rate of eieven 
knots an hour, we flew gallantly along. Now the 
“Black Eagle’’ vindicated her right to the name; her 
bows ploughing up the waves into one sheet of silver 
foam, which rose above us in a glittering canopy, and 
descended midships in a heavy shower. 

Ali, who had overheard the mate’s proposal, now 
came up to me, and not only offered to bear his share 
of the expenses, but insisted that every other passen- 
ger should do the same. All cheerfully agreed, and 
the sacrifice was thus reduced to a trifle. 

Towards the afternoon, the aspect of the sky again 
portended high winds, if not a storm. In the west 
the clouds gathered together, and were heaped up into 
mountains, above the edge of the horizon, along which 
extended a narrow belt of light. From these super- 
incumbent clouds descended numerous dark columns, 
which seemed to be so many streams of rain, travel- 
ling rapidly over the ocean before the wind, like 
the sand-columns observed by Bruce in the Nubian 
Desert ; like these, too, they were slight!y penetrated 
by the rays of the setting sun, which flashed, as it were, 
upon their sides, and produced a magnificent contrast 
with their dusky metallic centres. Shortly afterwards 
these clouds clustered together into one dark mass, 
eclipsing the sun entirely. 

Next morning I ran upon deck, and certainly ex- 
pected, or I should rather say dreaded, from the ap- 

of the heavens, that we should have had 

another terrible storm. To the east the sky was 
lowering, and black streams of rain seemed to be de- 
scending upon sea and land. The wind increased, and 
lew off shore. Presently the sun rose awfully sub- 

-me. Seen through the mists which hovered over the 


mouth, glowing with intense fire; and from this portal 
streaks of light struggled heavily into the gloom, 


. The clouds thickened, the wind increased, py 
the storm, thank God, did not reach us. It cleans 
away, and we had then a fine view of the coast ¢ 
Peloponnesus from the island of Sapienzo to Cyy 
Matapan. 

Tf T had on a former day admired the wild, 
irregular aspect of the Peloponnesian coast, beheld frog 
a distance, my admiration was greatly increased @ 
drawing near. No two hills seemed to have the san. 
form; some were conical; others resembled a ag 
wave driven before the storm; others again, like long 
unbroken sweeps of forest trees, rising and sinking , 
a strange, fantastic manner. As we drew nearer 

we observed that there was no beach, either sandy 
pebbly, but the dark rocks came down close to the 
water, which leaped up, and broke about them in snoy. 
white foam. As far as the eye could reach, no trages 
of vegetation appeared, excepting a few scatter 
patches of young grass, and a small range of stunted 
trees along the summits of the nearer and further 
ranges of mountains, which in this part of the Mor 
have a character truly Alpine. 

As the day advanced, the sky cleared up, the m 
burst from behind the clouds, and threw a flood d 
glory upon sea and land. The blue, misty mountaizs 
towered majestically in the distance, blending ther 
summits with the vast ridges of clouds, which rested 
upon them, and seemed to form a part of their mb 
stance. Above these, as daylight passed away, th 
stars came forth, cresting the peaks of cloud and hil 
as with a coronet. Such were the appearances d 
nature as we drew near Navarino. On our right, ats 
short distance, was Modon, a small town, with tk 
aspect of one extended fortress, running along th 
shore level with the water. Two great towers,a 
the right of the town, form its regular defences, ai 
another similar building, rising like a minaret towarés 
the centre, marks the site of the place to those wh» 
approach it from the sea, 

A lofty conical mountain indicates the position d 
Navarino, which lies at its foot towards the north-west 
As we drew near the entrance of the harbour, we @ 
served on the right a spacious cavern in the rocks 
into which, when the wind is high, the waves dash 
with a thundering sound. A little further on, a lag 
black crag projects from the shore, and is 
surrounded by leaping waves. i 

For some time the wind had been gradually dja 
away; Posidon and olus having, I suppose, agit 
that I, one of the devoutest of their worshippers, show! 
enter their ancient dominions in peace. Many a hem 
prow in mythical times had ploughed these wales 
but never did god or hero enter the port of sx 
Pylos under more agreeable auspices. Ov 
sky was studded with stars and constellations, wi# 
gazed, Narcissus-like, at their own beauty, reflect 
from the serene waters. The soft air was not 0 
of Italy; there was no languor in it. It was at@ 
balmy and invigorating. With all our sails 
we could scarcely woo sufficient wind into them ® 
waft us along the Point of Sphacterea into the ba- 
and what a bay !—fifteen miles in circumference, # 
protected completely by the land, from every 
that blows. As we moved up slowly along the iskss 








casting a blood-red hue over a large portion of the 


rendered sacred by Spartan valour, we ad 
gigantic natural arch, which, extending throwg® 
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ghole breadth, afforded us a prospect of the sea 


The first sound of life that came to me from Greece 
was the barking of a shepherd’s dog in the mountains, 
to which one of our sailorsreplied with admirable powers 
of imitation. Next I observed a bright fire on the 

shore of the harbour, and then the lights of 
ali the windows of Navarino streamed out a welcome 


us. 

Piet not the English reader be offended by what I 
am going to say. I had lived in France until I was 
half a Frenchman ; and therefore, when I heard on 
shore the roll of the French drum (the whole Morea 
was then occupied by French troops), and listened to 
the songs of the soldiers as they paced the beach, my 
heart leaped with pleasure. Historical associations 
are weak, coinpared with living sympathies. Classical 
Greece { loved, as one loves one’s ancestors ; but 
towards revolutionary France I felt all the yearnings 
of abrother, and at that moment I knew of no sound 
that would have been so welcome to my ears as a 
snatch of the “ Marseillaise,’’ which, in defiance of 
orders, some republican soldier was humming to him- 
self on the solitary beach. Few, perhaps, give the 
French due credit for the tremendous struggles they 
have made for liberty. ‘The excesses they committed 
during the Reign of Terror, as well as before and after, 
everybody is sure to remember; but we are not so 
sure to remember the unparalleled virtues they dis- 
played at the same time. In the annals of liberty 
there are no more exciting, and few brighter pages 
than those which record the achievements of revolu- 
tionary France; to which no writer, historian, or 
politician has yet done justice. The old, forgotten 
melodies of 1793, seemed to rise from the depths of 
time, and become audible as I listened to the thrilling 
words of the ‘‘ Marseillaise,’’ as they floated upwards, 
like a hyma, through the atmosphere of old Hellas. 
The Demos of Athens would have rejoiced to thunder 
forth so patriotic a song, worthy to be classed with 
the democratic air of “ Pallas, stormer of cities.”’ 

Perhaps, if I may venture to say so, I belong to 
the South by my temperament, or it may be that the 
education we receive impregnates more persons than 
choose to acknowledge it with an enthusiastic fondness 
for republican Greece. I looked upon it as the birth- 
place and cradle of beauty, intellectual and physical. 
I had drenched myself with its literature, its poetry, 
its popular eloquence, its matchless histories, its phi- 

hy, and its arts, and I found it impracticable to 
calmly and unmoved on the shores of the first 
Hellenic harbour into which I had entered. It was 
-e stepping back two thousand years into antiquity. 
one on board exactly shared my feelings, though 
Temained with me for several hours on deck. 
The night was perfectly delicious. On board and 
everything was still, so that not a sound could 
» Save now and then the scream of the sea-fowl, 

% they soared along the cliffs of Sphacterea. 

The sky looked beautiful, but had not the beauty I 
should have wished. It had clouds on it, the linger- 
—— as it were, of the late storm—white, indeed, 
ted fleecy, but still clouds, and I should have prefer- 

one immense vault of luminous ether. The moon, 
herp by innumerable stars, appeared at inter- 
a these yapoury curtains were gathered up or 
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withdrawn, and then the Peloponnesian hills and moun- 
tains appeared to be invested with almost preternatural 
loveliness. The moon seems to me always to impart 
an air of unreality to the world. I am short-sighted, 
to which circumstance, perhaps, I owe half the ideal 
beauty and grandeur which the earth often assumes 
in my eyes. On the present occasion the Peloponnesian 
mountains looked like things piled up by some magic 
‘pencil, against a background of turquoise and silver 
‘bedropped with gold. They did not seem so much 
substances as the airy creations ofa dream. Here and 
|there the moonlight rested on them in patches, while 
| their half-transparent summits seemed to be entangled 
| in the golden embraces of the Pleiades or some other 
constellation. L—— left me about midnight, and 
‘I remained alone upon the deck. My thoughts then 
travelled along the most deeply-worn track in all the 
‘intellectual field of associations, to the banks of the 
Leman Lake, where those I most loved on earth 
were, no doubt, then slumbering beneath the same 
| moon. Distance is asort of mystery, and the ways by 
which we produce it often appear mysterious also, 
when we deeply consider them. Within a compara- 
tively few days, I had been at Jolimont, writing, 
‘reading, smoking, laughing with my children, or chat- 
tering with my wife. I had now crossed the Alps, 
traversed a large portion of Italy, passed along Corsica, 
Sardinia, Sicily, and was now in the half-fabulous 
land of Hellas, the first syren look of whose beauty 
‘had literally intoxicated me. It is in such moods 
that the most unambitious write poetry; and I, also, 
who can say with Ovid,— 








“Nor Clio nor her sisters have I seen, 
As Hesiod saw them, on the shady green—” 


found my ideas taking a poetical turn, and— 
“ Lisp’d in numbers, for the numbers came.” 


Whoever has travelled thus far with me will have 
become tolerant by this time, so that without further 
preface or apology I shall introduce at once my un- 
polished verses, warm from the heart, and I wish I 
could add, faithful to its fires; but now that I see 
them before me in black and white, they look, as 
Roubiliac said of his own statues, very much like 
tobacco-pipes. However, as the French conducteurs 
say, “Allons, mes enfants; il faut marcher toujours :’-— 


Wherefore do we toil in youth ? 
Wisdom, gray, confess the truth ; 
Wherefore dare the battle’s strife, 
Deeming light of death and life ? 
Wherefore haunt the Muses’ spring, 
Or touch Apollo’s golden string, 
Or, in some ancient turret gray, 
Charm the drowsy hours away 

By the spell of learned page, 
Fall of precepts quaint and sage ? 
Wherefore watch the golden fires 
Wherewith night her head attires, 
When in silent state she lies 
Above the cloudy fretted skies ? 
Wherefore, in the crowded hall, 
With hired fury chafe and brawl ? 
Wherefore in the senate sit, 
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e seek in life’s Olympic toil ; 
And this, throagh wavering good and ill, 
tral power, attracts us still ; 





CHAPTER LII. 
SANDY PYLOS. 


Next morning I was up with the first break of | 


dawn, scrutinizing, by the rapidly growing light, the 
unfolding features of the scene. ‘The fort, the town 
+—picturesquely scattered on the slope of a hill, and 
with its white houses relieved against the yellow 
marly soil—the tranquil waters of the bay, the gently 
swelling eminences, the blue mountains in the dis- 
tance, with the rich sky above, blushing with the 
purple light of the morning—all these formed a pro- 
spect of singular magnificence. 

Soon after breakfast we went on shore in the cap- 
tain’s boat. Of course, the travelled and the wise 
will smile, but I must acknowledge my weakness— 
my object being not to appear philosophical, but to 
confess the truth—at every pull of the oar my heart 


beat more quickly; all the inspiration of my boyish | 


days was upon me. I felt the most devouring im- 
patience to be ashore; and when from tlie boat's 
bow I leaped on the beach, and felt myself standing 
on the soil of Greece, I experienced a thrill of delight 
equal to that of the long-parted lover when he rushes 
into the arms of his mistress. It matters not what 
you love, but if you love it earnestly and honestly, the 


attainment of it must always give you extraordinary 
delight. 


the reader will pardon me if I acknowledge that my | 
eyes were moist with pleasure as I first planted my 


foot firmly on its breezy shore. 

When I attempted to walk, I found myself tottering 
like a child just escaped from leading-strings—the 
roll of the ship seemed to be still throwing me from 
side to side. Everything around appeared to rock and 
pitch as ina high sea. We went to the custom-house, 
gave in our names, and were then at liberty to go 
where we pleased. The Greeks who were here as- 
sembled possessed very striking features—in most 
cases handsome, but savage, with immense mustaches, 
and loug hanging elf-locks. One of these sinister. 
looking gentlemen, who spoke Turkish, accompanied 
us to the town, conversing with Ali Bey as we went 
along. It gave me pleasure to see Turk and Greek 
thus walking side by side, now no longer as tyrant and 
slave, but on terms of proud equality. 

The people of this place, like all other Greeks, are 
remarkably inquisitive, and came flocking in crowds 
to stare at us. It was now some time, perhaps, since 
they had seen a Turkish Bey, and in all probability 
had never beheld one walking peacefully by their doors, 
arm in arm with two Englishmen, as Ali now did with 
L—— and me, rather as a timid spectator than as 
a haughty despot. 

The aspect of Navarino is very remarkable. It was 
quite that of a new settlement in the wilderness. 





Houses hastily rua wp with timber, little wooden 


1 bate said wo brenkiasted on board; but what 9 


BACK AGAIN. 


cabins three or four times the size of & 

box; no streets, no pavement, no regularity; many, 
perhaps most, of the houses have wooden stairs oy. 
side, like the Swiss chalets, or the more ancient houge, 
in Normandy. Two or three were neat and pretty, 
plastered and whitewashed on the outside, and apps 
rently clean within. On one I observed & series gf 
festoons, painted in bright colours beneath the eave, 
There is an hospital, a church, and a large fortreg, 
| Four years ago there were few or no houses in th 
place, that is when the French arrived. 

The Greek burying-ground, which is beside the 
‘| church, has no wall or inclosure of any kind. ‘The 
'\graves, in some instances, are marked with rade 
| stones; but the whole space is left open, to be trampled 
‘upon by man and beast, and has the appearance of 
cemetery in a long-deserted city. The Frank burying. 
ground is enclosed by a wall. There are here 
graves. In fact, the French on their first arringl 
were attacked by a sort of pestilential disorder, sup 








| posed to have been caused by the great numberd 


dead bodies cast ashore after the battle of Navaring, 
and left unburied, or only half interred, to fester and 
putrify in the sun. When these had been cleared 
away, or thoroughly decomposed, the place became 
| healthy enough. 

| The situation itself seems to be particularly sala. 
The soil is rocky, gravelly, and dry, and the 





| brious. 


|houses considerably above the level of the sea. The 
| water used in the fortress is conveyed thither bya 


ancient aqueduct, constructed by the Venetians. Is 


|the public square there is a fountain, which is now 
'|quite dry. The inhabitants are said to be supplied 
| with water by other fountains, scattered about the 
'|town, which totally escaped my notice; but if these 
I had loved Greece, since the earliest dawn|| resembled the one above commemorated, the modem 


of memory, as the cradle of republican liberty ; and || Pyleans must occasionally live, like chameleons, on aif, 


‘unless they choose to make a pilgrimage to the aque 
duct provided for them by their old masters, the 
| Venetians, 
| The only garden in the whole neighbourhood be 
‘longs to a Maltese, who, abjuring the appellation he 
bore formerly in Malta, Khanina fior del Mondo, now 
rejoices in the name of Smith. He says this is merely 
a translation of his original name. No matter whether 
it is so or nut; he is a jolly good fellow, and dos 
honour to the fraternity of the knights. Smith keeps 
a coffee-house, in the best part of the town, where ¥¢ 
‘had the honour to make his acquaintance. Here, als, 
our motley company fell in with a group of Frenth 
officers, among whom there was one of the children of 
Erin, who having gone to Paris as a medical studesh 
‘had spent all his allowance in a few weeks, and the 
entered as a common soldier in the French army 
Paddy had now risen, by dint of merit, to be a no® 
commissioned officer, and expected on that very day 
be invested with a pair of epaulettes. He spoke™ 
me a great deal of the vicissitudes through whieh 
had passed, but cheered himself with a hope of bea 
some day, like Murphy, a marshal of France. Whetht 
or not he ever realised this brilliant ex 
more than I can say, but before I left Na 
enjoyed the extraordinary pleasure—for it 
was so to him—of showing me the 
his promotion to the rank of a commissioned 
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que breakfast to people in circumstances so exciting ? 
thin fare of the Genoese captain seemed no better 
than the feast of the Barimeides, and was totally dis. 
sipated before we had taken ten steps on ¢erra firma. 
No sooner, therefore, did we enter the coffee-house 
of Maltese Smith than we ordered another, such 
as beys and gentlemen ought to eat. First came in 
the smoking coffee-pot, whose black contents were 
into large white French cups, and filled 

the air of the whole apartment with its perfame. 
Then came to us the novel luxury of cream, with new- 
laid eggs, and delicate white fresh butter, from the in- 
terior of the Morea, with rolls of the finest quality, 
and lemonade, and rosolio, and heaven knows what be- 
sides. Our whole party ate like a parcel of famished 
sailors, who had been tossed about the ocean for a 
mouth on a raft, after haviug devoured their shoes and | 
Rassia ducks. For my own part, I thought that 
Navarino would never furnish me with enough. How- 
ever, L found time, between the mouthfuls, to laugh and | 
chat with the French officers, who, seated at a table 
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close by, were doing considerable justice to a break- 
fast after their own taste, vonsisting of omelets, coffee, 
and bacon. For our parts, we finished off with a few | 
cold fowls, when we had despatched which we felt 
ourselves in a condition to smoke. Smith then brought | 
us a mountain of cigars, which were piled upon a bas- | 
ket in the middle of the table; and Ali, Kafoor, L——., | 
and I, of course with the everlasting Neapolitan, began 
to puff away, which seemed to alarm the Frenchmen, 
for, apprehending the conflagration of the Maltese’s pre- 
mises, they one by one made their escape. 

The house stood at no great distance from the 
beach, and through the windows we could see the tiny 
waves chasing each other towards the shore, while the 
whole broad face of the harbour glittered tremulously 
in the sun. Who does not remember the luxury of 
reposing on land after a voyage? Who has not ex- 
claimed, in the words of the old song, “ Where’s the 
danger now ?—who feels it?” The breeze came 
softly in through the doors and windows, gentle but 
refreshing ; and everybody’s animal spirits were over- 
flowing. Ali’s hilarity knew no bounds ; he laughed, 
chatted, told innumerable anecdotes, and seemed to be 
already in Paradise. The grave Italian, of whom I 
have before made mention, felt his enthusiastic fea- 
tures relax at the sight of the old Turk’s joyonsness; 
and Gaetano now and then grinned, though he still 
held the cigar tightly between his teeth. 

Nothwithstanding my fondness for society, I con- 
trived, as soon as breakfast was over, to slip away 
from my companions, and stroll out alone towards the 
hills. Against this enjoyment the French officers had 
Cautioned me, observing that I should inevitably get 


shot if I proceeded ond the 
a m 











So 


too, shrunken and faded like Greece itself, still sticks 
to the page of my journal, and often serves to remind 
me of the quiet pleasures of that morning. 

Most persons, I believe, are fond of wild flowers, 
which often possess a charm greater than that of the 
richest denizens of the garden. ‘These, in their arti- 
ficial splendour, seem boldly to challenge your admi- 
ration; whereas the others retire modestly away, and 
seek to conceal themselves behind some bush, or 
brake, or rude stone fence, or bank, or rock, from 
the gaze of man. If you would enjoy their sweet- 
ness, you must search for them, and pleasant is 
that search. You light upon them as upon so many 
new stars, beautifying and rendering fragrant the 
face of earth. My old friend, Campbell, in some 
of the last verses he ever wrote, touchingly expresses 
his fondness for these children of the waste. The 
perfume of the things he celebrated seems to breathe 
from his lines, which, without apology, I shall intro- 
duce here :— 


“Ye wild flowers! the gardens eclipse yon "tis true, 
Yet, wildings of nature, I doat apon yoa, 
For ye waft me to summers of old ; 
When the earth teemed around me with fairy delight, 
And when daisies and buttercaps gladdened my sight, 
Like treasures of silver and gold. 


“TI love you for lulling me back into dreams 
Of the blue Highland mountains and echoing streams; 
And of broken giades breathing their balm ; 
While the deer was seen glancing in sunshine remote, 
And the deep mellow coo of the wood-pigeon’s note 
Made music that sweetened the calm. 


* Not a pastoral song has a pleasanter tune 
Than ye speak to my heart, little wildings of Jane; 
Of old ruinous castles ye tell ; 
When I thonght it delightful your beauties to find, 
When the magic of nature first breathed on my mind, 
And your blossoms were part of the spell. 


“Fen now what affections the violet awakes ; 
What loved little islands, twice seen in the lakes, 
Can the wild water-lily restore. 
What landscapes I read in the primrose’s looks, 
And what pictures of pebbled and minnowy brooks, 
In the vetches that tangle their shore. 
“ Farth’s cultureless buds! to my heart you were dear, 
Ere the fever of passion, or ague of fear, 
Had scathed my existence’s bloom; 
Once I weleome you more, in life’s passionless stage, 
With the visions of youth to revisit my age, 
And I wish you to grow on my tomb.”* 


I am partial to people who are fond of flowers; and 
as I knew Ali was, I picked up a few for him, It is 
no fancy, but the wild flowers of Greeee are sweeter 
than any I have ever smelled elsewhere. This is pars 
ticularly the case with the wild thyme, which, when 
trodden upon, fills the air with a sadden fragrance, 
beyond description rich and soothing. Everybody 
knows the passion of the Athenians for flowers, par- 
ticularly for the violet, with which they crown themi- 
selves, regarding it as a symbol of their democracy. 
fc apaonestape Yount egy coming Ayr ger ene 
this sweet and modest citizen of Attica, otherwise 
should have selected it in preference to all others—~ 
even to the gaudy and imperial rose. The little 


a 

* These verses, I believe, have never appeared be- 
fore; but of this I am not sure. To parody Pog 
“He who has never read them should read them pow, 




























































In the midst of my classical musings, I was sud- 
denly recalled to myself by the report of a musket 
close at hand, and the whizzing of a ball over my head. 
not imagine it was aimed at me; but if it was 
they mistook me for a Frenchman, and I forgive them. 
However, having no ambition to be shot, I at once 
took the hint, and retreated towards the town, though 
as the firing was not repeated, I think the affair must 
have been entirely accidental. Why the Peloponnesians 
should hate the French, who had come hither for their 
political emancipation, is not difficult to be explained. 
Lively and agreeable as our neighbours are, they gene- 
rally contrive to render themselves objects of dislike 
wherever they go in any numbers, by their reckless 
interference with the feelings and prejudices of the 
inhabitants—especially in all that regards women. 
This I was told by every Greek that I conversed with 
at Navarino, especially by one extremely handsome 

man, with whom I got into conversation in a 
iard-room, where Greeks only were present. In 
figure, countenance, and expression, he seemed to be a 
true representation of his classical ancestors, carrying 
himself with a noble air, which indicated extraordinary 
courage and resolution. 1 asked him how it happened, 
that, with the exception of two or three very aged per- 
sons, I saw no women in the place. He replied, it 
was entirely owing to the detestable French, but ad- 
ded that, if I would smoke a pipe with him in the 
evening, he would show me what features Greece could 
still boast. Though it interrupts my narrative, I may 
as well finish this little digression at once. I accept- 
ed his invitation; and when we were comfortably seated 
on a divan, in a back room, overlooking a little moonlit 
grove, and had our pipes filled and lighted, my young 
friend clapped his hands, upon which a lady made her ap- 
pearance, beautiful as Artemis, and with much of her 
character of mind and features. It was his sister. 

“ Agiaia,’’ said he to her, in a most gentle and af- 
fectionate tone, “ bring us in some coffee. This is an 
English gentleman, so you need not fear.”’ 

Aglaia soon vanished, and returned with the coffee, 
in such houses, is always kept in readiness. 
she was pouring it out for us, I made several 
attempts to address her in Romaic, which I spoke so 
abominably that it quite upset her gravity, and she 
laughed outright. She was a girl of about seventeen, 
tall, fair for a Greek, with large liquid black eyes, and 

black hair. Her brother seemed in- 
coeey pleased at > admiration she excited in me. 


L 
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“No,” I replied, “nor will it ever disappear from 
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the country, so long as you and your sister remais 
in it.” 

At this he laughed, and said—* Aglaia, sit dow, 
and sing a song; mother will hear you, and be de. 
ighted.” 


Without further ceremony, the Greek girl seated 
herself, and sang. Of the wordsI could not judge, 
for, through her pronunciation, I could attach no mean. 
ing to them. But her voice was rich and melodions, 
and she seemed to sing with all her soul. I fear] 
shall scarcely be able to express in what consisted the 
difference in her manner, and that of the Italian wo. 
men. If I say she was austere, it will conveys 
wrong idea. She seemed like an innocent child with 
awoman’sform. A veil of extreme modesty enveloped 
her. She expected no admiration, and courted none, 
but talked with the most natural simplicity. I wa 
often reminded of her afterwards by the young Bedouin 
women I saw in the desert, beneath their father’s tents, 
though no Arab ever possessed features like hers ; s 
delicately proportioned, so soft, so fair, so radiant 
with intellect. I wished I could have seen her mother, 
but she appeared to be unwell, and the father was not 
that evening at home. To what rank they belonged, 
I could not inquire ; but from the style in which they 
lived, it was obvious they were wealthy, for though 
she chose to wait upon her brother, I saw several 
servants about the house, all females of course. 

This was the only opportunity I enjoyed of seeing 
a Peloponnesian woman, but, combined with the beauty 
of the young men, it was sufficient to convince me 
that the Hellenic race has not much degenerated in 
that part of the country. 

I ought perhaps to say one word of her dress; it 
was a relic of Turkish domination, being purely oriex 
tal in fashion and materials. On her head she wore 
a red velvet cap, flowered with gold, and from beneath 
this, her numerous tresses, studded with gold coins, 
descended over her shoulders. She wore a tightly 
fitting vest of pale pink, embroidered with white, open 
in front, so as to expose a portion of the bosom and 
the chemise; around her waist was a crimson shawl, 
tightly twisted, in lieu, I suppose, of a corset; and her 
trousers were of white muslin, with gold sprigs 
They were gathered in at the ankles, like Mameluke 
trousers ; and a part of the bare white foot was visible 
above the slipper of green embroidered velvet. 





CHAPTER LIV. 
A TRIFLING MISTAKE. 


But I must bid adieu to Aglaia and her brother, 
who have betrayed me into a sad digression, and 1 
turn to the business of the day. This, of course, #® 
dinner, which I invited L—— and the Bey to shat 
with me at a country house belonging to Maltes 
Smith, situated in the midst of a garden outsi 
town. We proceeded to the scene of acti 
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of the to old age, which, when invested 
onan siden; seems like a long-drawn bright 
line, growing dim as it approaches the horizon, to min- 
gle with the darkness which encircles life. In most 
countries autumnal flowers are scentless : but in Greece 
‘ always lingers about them, as beauty and 
majesty do about age, for the human form, when im- 
pregnated with intellect and virtue, is beautiful even 
in decay ; and I have often gazed with silent delight 
on those grand old men one often meets in the East, 
here the white hair and towering bald forehead seem 
to aspire towards the skies, whitherward they are 
on a I see, have not much to do with gar- 
dening, so I shall stick more closely to the alleys 
which conducted us around the fragrant wilderness of 
Maltese Smith. I particularly admired some magni- 
ficent rhododendrons, sixteen or eighteen feet high, 
with beautiful specimens of the oleander and the 
us cactus, which reminded me of the gardens of 
old Attica. ‘The reader of Rousseau will remember 
with what rapture, after a lapse of fifty years, he saw 
a specimen of the pervanche he had looked upon in 
youth in company with Madame de Warrens. It was 
with somewhat similar feelings that I now beheld a 
small bed of violets, whose delicate perfume seemed to 
be redolent of Athenian glory. Beside them were a 
few red flowers, which appeared to produce the same 
eflect upon Ali, whose eyes filled with tears as he 
at them. As we walked along, I carelessly 
asked him why the sight of those flowers moved him 
so. They reminded him, he said, of those which grew 
on the banks of the little lake close to the kiosk, 
where he used to sit at evening with his wife. ‘“ Walla!” 
he exclaimed; “I could see her face distinctly amongst 
the petals; and can you wonder that 1 was moved ?” 

We walked on for several minutes without speaking 
another word, L following us at a distance, con- 
versing in Arabic with Kafoor. 

What infinite reminiscences may be crowded into 
one day! And with what marvellous facility do we 
glide from one track of thought or feeling to another. 
The sun was now sinking towards the west, and, like a 
great and glorious spirit about to take its leave of 
earth, appeared to invest itself with tenfold magnifi- 
cence at each departing footstep. The firmament was 
flooded with colours for which language has no name; 
clouds there were none, but the ethereal mists which 
supplied their place were painted with hues of infinite 
variety. Amethyst, purple, saffron, green, and gold, 
terminating on the edge of the horizon in a field of 
blood red. In this heavenly panorama, the changes 
and transitions were almost as quick as in the play 
of the Aurora Borealis, which, in the Arctic regions, 
supplies the place of sun and moon. The great celes- 
tial painter, Helios, seemed to be drawing a thousand 
colours from the light, and flinging them in infinite 
profusion over sky and earth. It was a sight of un- 
paralleled beauty, which literally intoxicated the soul, 
and enabled it to taste for the moment the raptures of 

which it anticipates after its emancipation 
from the body. Such sunsets are beheld nowhere but 
m the East; no, not even in Italy, which would other- 
wise be too enchanting 
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our eyes. What we behold of the surface of 
planet seems to be framed, as it were, with celestial 
glory, and glows and burns like a bride in the in- 
tensity of love. 

Ali and I stood still—Turks have sentiment, like 
other people—he put his hand on my arm, and said, 
“If paradise be more beautiful than this, we shall be 
too—too happy.” 

From this sort of reverie, we were aroused by 
Smith’s coming to inform us that dinner was ready. 
In an instant our ideas flowed into a new channel. 
In fact, Smith’s face was an antidote to the sublime: 
you could not look at him without laughing; there 
was such a mixture of drollery and harmless cunning 
on his cocked-up nose, small eyes, and sharp chin. 
The rogue looked exactly as if he had been perpetrat- 
ing a practical joke; and so, as I afterwards dis- 
covered, he had been. ‘As our appetites were sharp, 
we followed him, nothing loth, into the house, which, 
in its way, was as great a wilderness as the garden, 
there being no two rooms on the same level, or any 
such thing, properly speaking, as a floor ; but a laby- 
rinth of stairs and little passages, and detached rooms, 
and closets, some with beds, others without ; bedding 
up, down, there, and everywhere. 

As we entered, I inquired if we were to be intro- 
duced to Mrs. Smith. He grinned, and replied there 
was no such person. 

“Then,” inquired I, “do you wear that gown your- 
self?” pointing toa handsome French silk dress, which 
hung suspended from a peg in a sort of open wardrobe, 
and beside it, on another peg, a very fashionable pair 
of stays. 

“ The truth is,’’ answered he, “ Mrs. Smith is not 
quite well;’’ but an extraordinary merry laugh, which I 
twice or three timesheard from a neighbouring chamber, 
convinced me that Mrs. Smith’s illness was not likely 
to prove fatal that time. However, on we went to 
the dining-room, which was large, and well furnished 
with divans, as well as chairs. The window (it had 
but one) was unglazed, and opened upon the harbour, 
which the last rays of the sun were now covering with 
crimson and gold. But adieu to the picturesque. 
The soup was on the table. We were all hungry; 
so down we sat, and fell to at once—Englishmen, 
Bey, slave, and all, for we were thoroughly demoera- 
tic. It is always best never to inquire what you are 
eating. The soup was excellent, though with what it 
was made Smith only knew. To me it tasted like 
nothing sublunary, and the Bey ate it with as great a 
relish as if it had been composed of stewed Efreets. 
L—— declared he had once tasted a similar soup in 
northern India, made with the wings of wild peacocks. 
At any rate, it soon disappeared ; then followed a pilau, 
in the true Turkish fashion. Over this we li 
for some time, as being loath to abridge the pleasure. 
Next came a dish of most suspicious aspect, which at 
once attracted the attention of the Bey. He was not 
in many respects particular; but still there were things, 
which, as a devout professcr of El Islam, he could not 
touch, and this to hi be 
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in a large stock of provisions and at Navarino, 
in the apprehension of otherwise being starved by the 
Genoese captain. 


immediately 
elose along 
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Le ee one ab ne Smith, I inquired of him, in 
an angry tone, how he dared to place pork before a 
Mussulman. 
“Pork, sir!” exclaimed the innocent rascal; 
“pork, sir! Lord bless you, it is the best mutton you 


ever saw. It is a peculiar sheep that is found in 


the interior of the Morea, and the flesh is so white and | 


tender that strangers often mistake it for pork; but 
I assure you, sir, it is the best Morea mutton, and all 


the Turks that have been at Navarino,” (he had | 
'| suggested to us the idea of large forests; but as we 


never before seen a Turk in his life, at least in his' 
own house)—* all the Turks, I say, eat it, and think | 
it delicious.” 


At this audacious speech, both L—— and I found | 
some difficulty in restraining our laughing, but turning | 


round to the Bey, I explained to him that it was mat- 
ton, and that he might eat of it boldly. 


glanced over the strangely-shaped leg of mutton ; how- | 
ever, upon our assurance, he was determined to silence | 


his scruples, so he desperately attacked the pork, | | 


and protested it was the nicest mutton he had ever 


tasted. 1 was glad of this, as a hitch might have spoilt | 


our dinner. Smith looked excessively penitent, and | 
next brought in some magnificent fowls, the roasting | 
of which Mrs, Smith had evidently superintended, for | 
they were done quite 2 /’ Anglais, though the sauce | 


that accompanied them was perfectly Levantine. To) 
complete the list of our delicacies, we had excellent | 
potatoes, boiled to a nicety, which I regarded as an} 
irrefragable proof of the presence of an Englishwoman | 


in the kitchen. 


Our dessert was altogether answerable to the dinner. | 
Water-melons from Kalamata, melons from Malta, | 
apples from Ancona, almonds, walnuts, aud grapes, | 


from the interior of the Morea. Our wine was fron 
Sicily, and we paid our respects to it liberally. 

When the whole was over, my companions repaired 
on board; while I went, as I have said, to take pipes | 


and coffee with my young Greek friend, from whose | 


company I was summoned to set sail late in the even- 


One word more about the people before I quit them. 
The Greeks of this part of the Morea live hard, or 
rather are half starved; which, the French say, is their 
own fault, because, according to them, they will not 
work. As, at other parts of the world, the Greeks are 
proverbially industrious, I must attribute their poverty 
to some other cause. At all events, they are here 
the finest race of men I have ever seen; handsome, 
regular, and highly intellectual countenances, peculiarly 
fine black eyes, and an olive complexion of singular 
clearness and beauty. ‘The boys and youths are re- 
markably handsome, even in comparison with the rest 
of the population. 





CHAPTER LY, 
A DREAM AT SEA. 
_ Imay remark by the way, that we took eare to lay 


On oun teams on board, the wind being fair, we 
out to sea, and sailed leisurely down, 











He still 
seemed to have some qualms of conscience, as he| 


the loveliest nights I ever spent in the Mediterranegy, 
Orion and the Pleiades, the moon and the evening stay, 


seemed to rival each other in brightness, and the: aip 
was soft and balmy as that of spring. 

All retired early to rest, save the Italian student, 
who remained with me on deck, to enjoy a 
view of the Peloponnesian coast, which, in its barren 
ruggedness, is one of the grandest and boldest in the 
world. Here and there, the shadow of the mountains 


changed our position, and brought the light, as it 
were, to bear upon them, we found they were 
vast spaces of arid ground or rocks. Shortly after 
midnight, we retired to rest, and on rising next mor. 
ing found the calm still continuing, so that, as we 
sailed along, we had every opportunity of enjoying the 
varied aspect of the coast. 

Only one incident happened that day to diversify 
the monotony of our existence. Ali called me re 
his cabin, and told me he had discovered a new ples 
sure, which was this—having purchased a number of 
gold watches at Leghorn, he set them all going, and, 
putting them under his pillow, lay down to listen to 
their multitudinous ticking. This struck me as @ 
original idea, which could have suggested itself to no 
one but a Turk. I confess, with some degree of re 
luctance, that I was beginning to grow tired of. every 
one on board, though of no one more than of myself, 
I was, therefore, generally glad when night came, that 
I might bury the recollection of all sublunary things 
in sleep. On the second night after leaving Navaring 
I had a delightful dream. 1 was at home at Jolimont; 
aud all my children were running, leaping, and shout 
ing around their mother, who sat on the green, with 
a baby on her lap. I stood apart like a shadow, and 
saw without being seen. The boys had anticipated 
my progress, and were imitating the way in which, 
according to their notion, 1 might at that very me 
ment be traversing the desert on acaniel. The big- 
gest, on all fours, imitated that lumbering quadruped, 
and took one of the little ones on his buck, who was 
dignified by the name of papa. At this, all the boys 
shouted and laughed, while their mamma pretended 
to kiss the baby, and hid her face. I now felt @ 
impulse to join the group, and was on the point of 
advancing, when Ali shook me by the arm, and said 
that if 1 would come on deck, he would show mé 
one of the most beautiful sights in the world. 1 
wished him far enough, and his sight too, whatever i# 
might be, for I would have prolonged my dream i 
definitely, even, if possible, till my asital in Egypt 
However, I followed him, and on reaching the deck 
was smitten with unbounded admiration, which the 
reader, perhaps, will scarcely think justified by what 
I am going to say. We had made great way 
the night, and the sun was now ering behi 
Island of Crete, a large portion of w 
extremity lay before us enveloped in 
summits of the white mountains were bordered fross 
end to end with a fringe of light, anything like whieh 
I have never seen in my life but once, and that was 
Thebes, when the sun, at its rise, gave the Arabial 
mountains, behind Carnac, » similar buminous 
ance. In the case of the Cretan Alps there wasi 
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towards Cape Matepan, As might, 


more of real grandeur, for their spices were lofty, 





have been foreseen from the sunset, this was one of 
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the British men-of-war going to or returning from the 





to cleave the blue firmament. Every instant 

colour of the bright sky was changed from white 
rat saffron, from saffron to gold, from gold to purple 
and amethyst, which played and glittered along the 
rocks like a magical delusion. The precipices came 
sheer down many thousand feet towards the sea, where 
terminated in dense forests, extending to the 
water’s edge. Here and there we could discern breaks 
and gaps, showing the cerulean sky beyond, while no 
sign of town, or city, or human habitation of any kind, 
occurred to dissipate the idea that we were now look- 
ing upon the fabulous eradle of Zeus, inhabited only 
by gods, or the recollection of gods. Presently the 
sun shot, as it were with a bound, above the moun- 
tains; and all in aninstant was broad day, which dissi- 
pated every delusion, and reduced Crete to the condi- 
tion of a common island, made of stone and earth, in 


the Mediterranean. 





CHAPTER LVI. 
A GLIMPSE OF TIRATES. 


Our dream being over, we descended to breakfast, 
which was usually prolonged as much as possible, in 
order to kill time. Nothing could dissipate the idea, 
in my mind, that I was confined in a floating prison, 
and going slowly to execution. Ennui had changed 
the “Black Eagle” into a vulture. Read I could 
not, think I could not—talking, smoking, and eating, 
were my only resources. Unfortunately, the dulness 
was not confined tome. L grew taciturn, my 
Pisan friend could do nothing but sing Alice Gray, 
Gaetano confined himself to cursing and smoking, 
Kafoor was a walking gentleman; and no one seemed 
disposed to undergo the labour of conversation but 
the Bey, the Italian student, and myself. During the 
early part of the voyage, sea-sickness and other causes 
had made a mere nonentity of our Italian friend, who 
saw nothing, but lay perpetually in his berth, like a 
log. He was reserving himself, apparently, to cheer 
and comfort me when all the rest should be thoroughly 
worn out. At the western end of Crete he began this 
agreeable task, from which he never desisted until our 
arivaiin Egypt. His stomach now having thoroughly 
recovered its tone, he was able to join us in smoking, 
which he and Ali conducted in silence, while I wrote 
my journal after breakfast. I was thus engaged when 
the captain’s brother, my usual informant in all such 
cases, came to tell me that there was a ship with 
4 “cattiva navigazione,’’ or suspicious manner of 
sailing, observed in the offing. In other words, we 
Were chased by a Greek pirate, of which, at that time, 
there were scores in the Archipelago ; though it was 
not often they ventured so far west, out of respect for 
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ian Islands, However, here we were, now in some- 
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thing like juxtaposition with this ugly customer, which 

peared to sail by magic, while we, becalmed by the 
island, could not advance afoot. The secret, how- 
ever, was soon explained. The wind blowing dowa 
the broad channel which separates Crete from the 
mainland of Greece, impelled the “cattiva navigazi- 
one” towards us, but only up to a certain point, 
for presently master pirate stood still also, and found 
all his press of sail of no service. Our Captain 
paced the deck, joing Gaetano in uttering Italian 
curses upon the pirate and the wind. “If I could 
but get the slighest puff,” said he, “1 would forgive 
the rascal if he overtook the ‘ Aquila Nera.’ Wed 
soon show him a smooth stern ; but here is not a breath 
stirring.’ He invoked Bacchus and the devil to 
help him out of his difficulties; but neither seemed 
much inclined to descend or ascend to his assistance. 
Presently there was a bustle on board the pixate, which 





appeared to be putting out its long sweeps, in which 
case our fate was obvious. 
to his cabin, and soon after returned, arnied with pis- 
tols and daggers like a porcupine. Kafoor contented 
himself with a single pair, and a huge broadsword. 
For myself, I had nothing but two pocket-pistols, 
The brig mounted four guns, which were loaded; while 
a pyramid of cannon-balls was piled up at the breech 
of every one of them, at sufficient distance, of course, 
to allow for the recoil of the gun. 


The Bey now descended 


While we were in this state of warlike preparation, 


a breeze insensibly sprung up, though so slight that 
it scarcely enabled us to put ourselves in motion, the 
pirate following, and keeping, as nearly as we could 
guess, constantly at the same distance, 
evening, however, the wind freshened, and his bulk 
soon diminished, for the “ Eagle” now once more flew 
through the waves in a manner truly inspiring. 
Night fell before we lost sight of our pursuer, who 
next morning was nowhere to be seen. 


Towards 


We now rounded the western promontory of Crete, 


and sailed along its southern shore, In the course 
of the morning, Mount Olympus came in sight, remind; 
ing me of Mout Blanc, with its vast expanse of snow, 
shelving down towards the forest in virgin bri 
ness. That was the birth-place of Zeus, and all 
around it were the cradles of some of the wildest 
fables of mythology. Somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood was the Labyrinth, and the shadows of 
Theseus and Ariadne fluttered through the valleys. 
By degrees a north wind came, and gradually drifted us 
out to sea, after which we saw land no more till we 
beheld the low, sandy coast of Africa, in the vicinity 
of the Arab’s tower. From this point we worked our 
way on to the harbour of Alexandria, against a con- 
trary wind, and through a heavy sea; but at 
Pompey’s Pillar and the Pacha’s palace rose 

us, aud I was at last om the shores of Egypt. 
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A LEGEND OF ULSTER, 
No. VI. 


BY FRANCES BROWN. 


Tuz emphatically domestic linen trade, which 
flourished in Ulster throughout the greater part of 
the eighteenth and the first years of the present cen- 
turies, still monopolises a large share of its peasantry’s 
regrets and recollections; especially among the fast- 
decreasing survivors of the generation that experi- 
enced its decline and fall. Through the subsequent 
years of deficient employment, poor-laws, and potato 
failures, with all their attendant evils, which have so 
fearfully thinned the numbers of these old narrators, 
often did their memories return to the period when 
cotton fabrics were known only in the form of nan- 
keens and muslins; when power-looms and spinning- 
mills were yet unheard of; but the hand-loom was 
a valuable adjunct, and the wheel an instrument of 

in cabin and farmhouse, by which their femi- 
nine inhabitants rose to an earning importance, when 
the travelling yarn-merchant was a well known cha- 
racter at country fairs, which invariably commenced 
with a conflict of commercial wit and wisdom between 
the brethren of his order and the spinsters of the 
district. 

The trade thus carried on in rural parishes was 
still more active in certain provincial towns; and pre- 
eminent among them stood the small town of Cole- 
raine, situated in the north-east corner of the county 
Derry, on a bend of the river Bann, where it winds 
through a wide and cultivated valley, bounded by bare 
basaltic ridges, and low, wooded hills, to the Atlantic. 

Tourists to and from the north-west of Ulster, now 
know Coleraine as an irregularly built town in their 
track, busy enough for its almost seven thousand inha- 
bitants, and still excelling in the linen manufacture, 
through the modern powers of capital and machinery, 
as many a tall chimney and broad bleach-green on the 
river’s banks attest; but few are acquainted with the 
household industry prevailing there in the days of the 
rustic spinning-wheel, and the ruin which those mighty 
innovators (not to speak of what Cobbett called “the 
cotton revolution”) brought on the humble fortunes of 
its people. 

Antiquaries have not yet settled the derivation of 
Coleraine, nor the age of the canonist convent, which 
tradition asserts to have been quarried down to its 

pavement for materials to build the first fortalice 
on the spot; but they generally agree that the town 
had walls and ramparts of sods, and a long square, 
called the Diamond, in which stood its best houses, 
formed of strong wooden cage-work, roughly plastered 
over, when James the First bestowed it, with the 
greater part of the county Derry, by royal grant, on 
the governor and assistants of the Plantation of Ulster, 
still represented by the Hon. the Irish Society. 

Under their auspices, the salmon of the Bann be- 

A considerable grain 








beyond the original sod fortifications, which, at the 
period of our story, had long disappeared, and with 
them those primitive residences of old respectability, 
Two of the order, however, remained in the once 
central Diamond, which the modern town had in a man. 
ner left behind it, close by the river. One of them, 
which was said to be coeval with the long-disused 
market-house, still occupying its centre, was a long, 
solid structure of two low stories; its walls were 
double, and the space between, an English yard at 
least, filled up with earth. The interior had many 
wainscoted rooms; there was a dilapidated coach. 
house, and a yard in the rear, opening almost on the 
Bann. The entrance was overhung by a sort of piazza, 
and there were armorial carvings on its front of black 
oak, which tradition said had been prepared in London 
for its first owner, a wealthy member of that planta. 
tion company. 

Strange to say, the old house had not yet acquired 
a ghostly reputation, and though substantial as build. 
ing could be, it had, perhaps from its size and situa- 
tion, continued tenantless for years; but the other, 
which was situated in the opposite corner of the 
square, though of inferior size and appearance, looked 
busy and comfortable, for in it dwelt and spun the 
household of Daniel Kelly. 

Daniel, or, to speak more in the vernacular, Dan, 
was a tall, stooping man, somewhat grey and care- 
worn, but blessed with an easy temper, to which the 
neighbours presumed his growing deafness might con- 
tribute. He had been the son of a poor hand-loom 
weaver, and risen from small beginnings to be called a 
substantial yarn-merchant, known at half the fairs in 
the province for a discrimination of qualities which 
made him the dread of spinners, and rather a favourite 
with the more extensive dealers in Belfast, to whom 
his well-gathered goods were sold. 

Dan’s townsmen reckoned much on an inherent 
habit he had of buying cheap, and selling dear; but 
the foundation of his prosperity was believed to have 
been laid in the days of the first Mrs. Kelly, a poor, 
hard-working woman, who had worn herself out in toil 
and saving, and died just when Dan’s credit began to 
float, leaving him two sons and one daughter. Dam 
mourned his loss for a year, and then obliged Coleraine 
and himself by a second marriage, in more accordanee 
with his rising fortunes. The second Mrs. Kelly was 
heiress i one hundred pounds, had a brother who 
kept a china-shop; and, besides undertaking to 
two hanks a-day, which she sometimes pode? © 
though Dan averred the yarn “wis tarrable coorse,” 
the lady was a notable housekeeper, rarely seen with 
out the broom or duster in her hands, and a scold for 
somebody on her tongue. It might have been that 
Dan’s method of business was like Chinese civilization, 
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activity of her reign. It had now lasted for more than 
twenty years; while the yarn-merchant barely kept 
his ground, and his family was enlarged by four addi- 
tional daughters. His sons had grown up steady, use- 
ful young men, who, after their mother’s example, 
toiled on from year to year as Dan’s patient assistants, 
fully content with the Sunday’s leisure, the Christmas 
fun, and occasional goings-out to small parties with 
their sisters. 

Concerning the latter, it was known to the curious 
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in such matters that Dan Kelly had five girls, and not 
a farthing for one of them; but the four youngest | 
were generally supposed to have tolerable chances, as, | 
besides being handsome, lively girls, and notable spin- 

ners, after their mother’s fashion, they had large ex- 

ions from their uncle, who, having remained a 

bachelor, was believed to have taken upon himself the 

duty of providing for his nieces. The eldest, Hannah, 

was her mother’s last child, and though not sickly, 

had grown up delicate in constitution, and still more 

so in appearance. Her small, slender figure, and pale 

complexion, were looked on with something like con- 

tempt in her laborious rank, to which robust health 

was at once a requisite and recommendation. Be- 

sides, she had no rich uncle to help her prospects. 

Her mother’s relations were poor weavers, of whom 

the Kellys seldom spoke, having left them far in the 
rear of their gentility. 

Her stepmother had given Dan an early intimation | 
that his eldest daughter would never be good for any- 
thing. The owner of the china-shop expressed a 
similar opinion ; but, alas for human oracles, under all 
her disadvantages, Hannah grew up a somewhat sub- 
dued and thoughtful, but by no means unimportant 
woman; for she was the finest spinner in the family. 
That extremely fine description of yarn employed in 
the manufacture of lace and cambric was long known 
to have been produced in the highest perfection by 
Ulster spinning-wheels ; and for years after machinery 
had superseded them in all the coarser varieties, it 
brought large returns to the comparatively few spin- 
ners who could form a thread so fine. In its produc- 
tion, Hannah gradually acquired extraordinary profi- 
ciency. It was Dan’s daily boast that his daughter’s 
“hanks could pass through her ring, and she would be 
a treasure to any man inthe yarn way.” Many a spe- 
cimen of her skill did he carry to Belfast, bringing back 
both praise and profit; but the former alone was 
Hannah’s monopoly, the substantial returns being 
equally shared in the form of dress with her sisters, 
for Dan had a pride of his own in bringing home 
finery, though he occasionally remarked that dressing 
five girls was no trifle. 

Something more judicious than this community of 
goods might have been devised for Hannah’s benefit ; 
but the entire household economy was conducted on a 
similar social, and rather unequitable scale. Dan and 
his sons were perpetually busy ; Mrs. Kelly took fits 
of demonstrative industry, and the girls spun more or 
less according to their intensity; but neither of the 
presiding pair ever had a distinct idea regarding their 
profits or expenditure. Supplies were obtained, and 
speculations embarked in, as the state of the funds 
might warrant ; and beyond an indefinite persuasion 
that his sons ought to be and his 








_ yarn-merchauts, 
respectably married, Dan had scarcely a 
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calculation or for his family. He was acous- 
tomed to observe that his name “had an O before it 
in ould Papist times, but his people drapt it when 
Luther an’ Queen Elizabeth convartid thim.’”” How 
the German reformer and “the fair vestal throned in 
the west ’’ contrived to accomplish that good work in 
concert, Dan could never explain; but certain it was 
that he and his family belonged to the Established 
Church (which, in Ulster, contains chiefly the aristo- 
cratic and peasant ranks), and the man’s fortunes, such 
as they were, had far outgrown his education; but even 
on them the shadow of reverse was falling. The cotton 
manufacture in large Scotch and English towns, through 
the cheapening results of machinery, was rapidly super- 
seding the homely linen trade, in all its branches ; prices 
and demand were alike declining in all Dan’s trusted 
markets; and there were vague reports of newly in- 
vented engines, which threatened to make the flax- 
spinner’s hand of no account. 

Few in Coleraine believed that rumour; and Dan, 
who had just returned from a disappointing jour- 
ney to Belfast, which he and his sons made as usual 
on horseback, accompanied by two heavily-laden 
carts, through deep roads, in a wet March week, 
averred “it was onpossible for mills to spin like 
Christins ;’’ when the proof positive was brought to 
their very doors. 

It was a terrible day in Dan’s antiquated dwelling ; 
for its active mistress was turning the interior upside 
down, preparatory to a solemn tea-drinking in celebra- 
tion of her brother’s birthday; which, in spite of 
threatening times, she had convinced Dan was an act 
of necessity, considering the china-shop and their four 
girls. The goodman and his sons had, fortunately for 
themselves, gone to a neighbouring fair, with a promise 
of returning in time to meet the company, and the 
house was in full commotion about three o’clock in the 
afternoon. Internally, at least, it was a perfect speci- 
men of the local yarn-merchant’s abode, the grand divi- 
sion being a yarn-store, close by the front entrance, 
which was seldom permitted to be shut, from the num- 
ber of stray hanks brought in by poor or improvident 
spinners. Opposite it, opened the ochre-washed par- 
lour, where scouring was now predominant; and at 
the end of the passage, the low, but cheerful apartment 
where the girls used to spin together; and Hannah 
sat as usual at the wheel her mother left her, with 
printed linen dress, and smooth hair, drawing down 
the fine silky thread, and casting many a watchful 
glance through the wide-open door, towards the 
repository. 

All beside were at work for the party; 
Hannah looked up at a creak from the street door 
which, according to custom, stood ajar, in walked a 
large, handsome man, whose age seemed somewhere 
between youth and middle life; he had coal black hair, 
and a fair, pleasant face, though somewhat flushed and 
flurried with a kind of bashful assurance. Hannah 
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bow. “Is not this Mr. Kelly’s house 
ene eal ee Se 

an ould deal boord !’’ shouted Mrs. 9 

heiress though she had been, generally 

































in the dialect; but here she descried the stran- 
ger, ion seemed marvellously restored 
by that address, unintended as it was for his ear. He 
informed Hannah's that his name was 
Vesey Madden; that he had called with intent to 
visit a relation, and hoped he had not mistaken the 
house. His name struck a chord of respect in Mrs. 
Kelly’s remembrance. She recollected the Maddens 
as & genteel Belfast family, into which a cousin 
of her mother’s had married about forty years before, 
and subsequently removed, with her husband, to Seot- 
land, when, as the lady remarked, ‘“ Honeycomb’s 
bank failed in the dear summer;” and having, by a 
few direct inquirics, discovered the stranger to be the 
son of the aforesaid relative, who now rested quietly 
in an old cemetery of Dundee, she became soluble on 
the relationship, declared her own delight at seeing 
him, with many promises on behalf of her brother, and 
insisted on his remaining for the evening. 

Mrs. Kelly’s party was a sample of its kind. 
There were gossip and draughts for the elder, and a 
violin for the younger portion, who danced half the 
evening, and played at cross questions the rest ; but 
the lady of the mansion had a special triumph in pre- 
senting a well-dressed single gentleman as her relative 
to the company. Bachelors of his order were not | 
then very abundant in Coleraine, and such a guest | 
could not fail to create a sensation in that limited | 
cirele, especially when Mr. Madden, wlio seemed by | 
no means inclined to conceal his consequence, gave | 
them to understand that he was the agent of a wealthy 
Scottish capitalist, who, having purchased the water- 
power, was about to erect a flax-spinning-mill, of 
fifteen hundred spindles, on a neighbouring stream. In | 
the wondrous novelty of this intelligence, the simple 
people scarcely thought of the revolution it must work 
on their domestic industry. Even Dan never suspec- 
ted its future effects on his trade, and his guest con- | 
tented himself with pointing out the numerous advan- 
tages naturally accruing to the flax market, and the 
labouring population of Coleraine. Better informed, 
and far more worldly-wise, though no less lively or 
ready-witted than his present society, for he had 
been educated, but not born, in Scotland, Vesey Mad- 
den contrived to become a general favourite, and the 
number of his acquaintances rapidly increased. In 
the hospitable fashion of Ireland, which was never 
said to be forgotten in the town of our tale, similar 
invitations poured upon him from every quarter, In 
a short time he was a recognised member of its social | 
meetings, having established himself at a sort of pri- 
mitive family hotel, kept expressly for sober gentle- 
men, and taken a sitting in the Presbyterian Church, 
whieb, as in many towns of Ulster, was the most po- 











With his cousins, as Mrs. Kelly made a point of 
styling her family, he drew the bonds of intimacy 
tighter every day. ‘Thanks to that magnified relation. 
ship, Madden soon became tolerably familiar at the 
house, saw the girls home whenever occasion offered, 
and dropped in at times to chat with them at their 
wheels. Even Mrs. Kelly was long in discovering 
which was the chief attraction, so impartially were his 
attentions distributed. She had not been slow in ac- 
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were, and what prospects they had through 
‘edledens but observant neighbours at length 
to whisper that Hannah was the object of his 
Her dashing sisters unanimously averred, “ She never 
had a sweetheart, and couldn’t look for the like ;"* by¢ 
Madden always found some excuse for being at Han. 
nah’s side—convenience, civility, and news-telling, werg 
in turn pressed into that service, and when all’ other 
subjects failed, her remarkably fine spinning furnished 
an exhaustless apology. 

The Kellys, one and all, were delighted with their 
much talked of relation; with his intimacy at their 
house, and the reflected honour it brought them. The 
girls were in turn rallied regarding him, with perfect 
composure ; but poor Hannah’s colour changed whea 
his name was mentioned, and she looked happy whe 
he came. ‘The grave, gentle girl dressed if possible 
neater, and spun more cheerfully on these occasions; 
but little satisfaction had she in the great man’s 
courtship. 

Vesey Madden was the eldest son of a very dull 
family, gifted with a mighty faculty for looking up te 
any small superiority connected with themselves ; and, 
being something smarter than the rest, they had from 
his childhood unanimously placed him on the throne 
of household greatness. ‘The surpassing abilities, 
beauty, aud intrinsic worth of Vesey, had been sound- 
ed in his ears by all the Maddens; which, together 
with the fact that he was the family representative, 
had the natural effect of making Vesey intelerably 
proud of himself. Hannah’s conduct, therefore, did 
not at all times please him; she would not exhibit 
sufficiently her estimation of the prize for which, as 
he thought, the belles of Coleraine were already con 
tending, and it seemed like throwing Vesey’s honours 
away, to think of a pennyless girl who could do bis 
taste no credit, and would not make her admiration 
manifest. Hannah’s affection was too pure and true 
for that, but Madden’s pride grew with his greatness. 
The spinning-mill of Cameron and Co., rose, under his 
superintendence, on one of those rapid streams which, 
descending from the ridge-like hills that bound the 
basin of the Bann as it approaches the Atlantic, pour 
their perpetual tribute to that noble river. At length 
its spindles were set in motion; a perfect colony of 
assistants, of which Madden was the apparent chief, 
came over from Scotland, aud settled in the town. 
Half the flax-dealers and all the labouring population 
bowed down and served him, for the work and trade 
he could dispense; and the local gentry began to take 
note of his existence. 

Meantime their boasted cousin’s engines told with 
terrible effect on the pecuniary affairs of the Kellys 
The fifteen hundred spindles threw ali the wheels ia 
Coleraine out of employment. Capitalists in the dif 
ferent towns of Ulster began to erect spinning-mills 
on their own property; and as the yarn produced by 
them, both in quantity and quality, far exceeded that 
of the mere hand-spinner, the price of the latter sunk 
every day. Dan had a large stock of it on hands, and 
though steady, he aud his sons were by no means a@ 
tive men of business ; the fall found them unprepared, © 
and he was obliged to sell at a ruinous reduction. His” 
creditors in the trade were similarly situated, they” 
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ing him with the various perfections of her girls 


insolvent, the honest man parted with all he 










pressed their claims upon him ; and, to avoid a 
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spare, ading the old house and its best furniture, 
removing his family to a little cottage, which he rented, 
still nearer the spinning-mill. 

The evening after their removal, Vesey visited them, 
and found Mrs. Kelly and her daughter in the full 
turmoil of a washing, which that energetic lady had 
established for want of work, while she yolubly in- 
sisted on the propriety of Dan and his sons making an 
immediate investment in heckles, by way of exercise 
for their abilities; under which visitation the two 

men stole out, while Dan tried to comfort him- 
self with the pipe, and Hannah spun rapidly beside him. 

There was a cessation of hostilities as Madden took 
his seat, with a kind inquiry if he could be of any 
service to the family, at the same time reminding Dan 
of his relationship, and hinting, with an arch look at 
Hannah, that Le intended to make it nearer. 

“ She is a born blissin’ till us now, Mister Madden,’’ 
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said the quondam merchant, waking up. “Shame a 
thread the rest can draw that isn’t as coorse as rattin,”’ | 
he added, with superfluous candour. Oh, women’s| 
down to sticks, an’ Irelan’s ruined intirely, since thim 





fellows in Scotlan’ invinted the spinnin-jinny’s.” Dan's. 
further remarks on the fall of the fair sex, and the | 
ruin of his country, were cut short by Vesey’s inform-| 
ing him that he had taken a long lease of the large | 
old house in the Diamond, having got it at a perfect 
bargain, and meant to repair and alter it for his own 
residence. | 
It was a great day for the gossips of Coleraine when | 
Vesey Madden again gathered workmen about him, and 
proceeded to change and renovate the tenement from | 
attic to cellar. Wonders, indeed, were wrought upon it | 
without and within. Madden had antiquarian taste | 
enough to make his improvements suitable, and every-| 
body admired the handsome, antique look of its great 
oak parlours and stately front, now that neither 
labour nor money were spared on them, Less than 
even Irish prudence might have dictated a smaller ex- 
pense in the commencement of housekeeping, but 
Madden's pride could not stop at trifles. However, by 
way of covering costs, he determined on letting the 
greater part of his mansion; and scarce was this in- 
tention announced, when fortune sent himatenant. The 
proprietor of a small estate in the neighbourhood of 
Coleraine, like many of his class, had been an absen- 
tee for more than twenty years, and died in London. 
Some litigation had subsequently occurred between 
his agent and tenantry, and about the time that Mad. 
den's house was fiuished, a smart travelling carriage 
brought his widow to reside on the property, with a 

retinue of four servants, and a cage of pet parrots. 
Mrs. Johnston was said to have been a West Indian 
plauter’s daughter, whose fortune had purchased the 
estate, which was therefore settled on herself. She 
was a large Mulatto woman, of fifty at least, and what 
8 courteously termed a stout figure, with genuine 
vegro features, and a complexion whose purple bloom 
suggested to the beholder a friendship for strong 
waters; but she wore a good London wig, and dressed | 
well, in the dowager fashion. The family had no 
mansion in town, and Madden's house naturally 
Presented itself to the minds of her advisers; so, re- 
serving to himself a comfortable parlour and some 
other needful apartments, Vesey let the rest of the 
on terms, to Mrs, Johnston. 
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The lady had passed the period for being particular 


regarding a bachelor neighbour. Indeed they were 
soon on a most friendly understanding. She would 
have done anything for amusement in the small country 
town, being by no means proud, which Vesey was, 
when the widow volunteered not only to grace, but 
superintend, with the assistance of her maid, an enter- 
tainment given to all his friends, and popularly known 
as a housewarming. 

The Kellys were there, in spite of their fallen 
fortunes, and Hannah looked the gayest among them, 
for Vesey had carried his condescension so far as to 
engage her for the first dance, while tea was still in 
progress ; but the next moment he caught the widow's 
eye addressing to him some remark he could not 
hear, and left Hannah’s side to converse with the 
great dowager. Whiether it was the splendour of her 
gold and scarlet turban, or the honour of being talked 
to by a lady of estate, that enchanted him, we cannot 
tell; but there he remained, and led that goodly lady 
out to the first country danee, which he and the com- 
pany were informed “ she always died for in London.” 
When the widow had been conducted to her seat, and 
a provision of port wine made for her comfort, Hannah 
was at last remembered where she sat, still and pale, 
in the corner. Vesey advanced, in the height of his 
grandeur, demaudivg her hand for the next dance. 
Perhaps Hannah did not like the tone of his request 
—perhaps she thought herself slighted ; but the girl 
had spirit enough to refuse, and Vesey weat back, 
with a very red face, to the dowager. 

From that night the Kellys saw little of their cousin; 
his dignity had taken high offence; and Hannah's 
stepmother and sisters did not seruple to blame her 
foolish pride as the cause of his estrangement. Han- 
nah spun on, but she grew thinner and paler. Her 
small earnings were less her own than ever, for there 
was poverty in the house, Dan and his sons eould 
find no employment, though they still disdained Mrs. 
Kelly’s heckling speculation, and all the trusted unele 
could bring himseif to do for his poor nieces was send- 
ing for them occasionally to dust the china. 

Vesey visited them sometimes, with accounts of his 
great doings—the might of the spinuing mill, the 
confidence reposed in hin by its proprietor, and the 
gentry he met at Mrs. Johnston's parties ; but the 
man looked always vexed and troubled when his glance 
turned on Hannah. 

By-and-by, shrewd people began to whisper that 
his life was too gay and expensive for a manager. 
Tales of tottering credit and desperate shifts were 
told in confidence; but his intimaey with the widow 
increased, and while the best informed were wonder- 
ing when his failure would take place, Coleraine was 
startled by the report of an immediate wedding; and 
within the week the wealthy dowager became Mrs, 
Madden. 

Vesey immediately paid off all debts, and commenced 
looking after the estate. To do him justice, he acted 
the proprietor with considerable as his educa- 
tion was good, and his tact far He showed 


civility and even kindness to the tenantry, patronised 
visited, 


his former friends, and inquired for, but never 
the Kellys. Some said his lady had a lurking j 
in that quarter, but Vesey was prudent; 

the quantity of rum aad spirite consumed in the house 
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was occasionally on, their matrimonial life 
passed on the whole peaceably. 

In less than six months, Madden’s friends remarked 
that he liked going out to company. His lady’s so- 
ciety had evidently no charms for him ; and she seemed 
to return that implied compliment, being always with- 
in when he was out, though rarely to be seen by visit- 
ors; but the servants had explanatory tales of an in- 
creased spirituous consumption. 

One misty autumn morning, the Kellys were sitting 
down to a breakfast, in accordance with their reduced 
fortunes, namely, a large basket of boiled potatoes, and 
some quarts of butter-milk, which, as Dan quietly ob- 
served, remined him “ of ould times, before he was a 
marchant,” when, with the usual benediction on the 
household and their meal, in walked “ Stillin’ Ned.” 
He was an old acquaintance, though scarcely to be 
termed a neighbour, for Ned’s habitation stood about 
five miles distant, among the wildest uplands of the 
barony; but the man was famous throughout its 
bounds, as his sobriquet imported, for the illicit dis- 
tillation of malt spirits, which he was said to manu- 
facture in such perfection that a tribute of the forbid- 
den article had numbed the detective powers of many 


a revenue Officer; and many an unexcised gallon had 


Ned sold in consequence, in the public and private 
houses of Coleraine. 

Ned’s entrance was of course greeted by a burst of 
invitations to a seat and share, which were accepted ; 
but while he discussed the potatoes, and news of the day, 
some secret concern seemed to engross the stiller’s 
mind. “Mr. Kelly,” he said at length, taking Dan 
aside as they rose from the basket, and producing 
three guineas from the foot of an old stocking, his 
ordinary purse, “yer a judge of goold; give us yer 
vardict on thim.’’ “A wish the sort wis plintier wid 
us all, Ned,” said Dan, weighing the coins on his 

“What makes ye jubious about thim ?’’ 

“Troth, a don’t know,” said Ned; “a got them last 
night from a gintleman, in change for a keg of the 
rale ratified stuff. Och, he’s the boy that understands 
spirits. If ye had seen him waitin’ for me at his own 
yard gate, in the dead of the night, whin thir wisn’t 
a sound in Coleraine, but the ould Bann moanin, by 
troth it must have been for his own smokin’, or he 
would nivir have took it in at the back door, whin 
other Christins wir sleepin’—but a nivir had such a 
swithin about takin’ money. Mr. Kelly, do ye think 
it’s good enough ?” 

“ As good as goold can be,’’ said Dan; and with an 
injunction to say nothing about it, the now-satisfied 
stiller deposited the guineas once more in his unique 
purse, received a large black bottle to fill and return 
when convenient, and took his leave. 

Dan’s conjectures as to who the gentleman gifted 
with such an understanding of spirits might be, were 
many; but the old man had more pressing subjects of 
thought regarding his own impoverished family; and 
the matter passed out of his mind. Meantime there 
was talk in their old locality, the Diamond, which did 
not now reach the Kellys. Vesey’s next neighbour, 
the innkeeper, complained that he had no custom from 
house of late, and wondered who had sup. 
him in the trade. Mrs. Madden kept her 
room almost entirely for days. Her maid said 
queer goings on, and Vesey was never in the 


fe 


she had 


all the doctors in Coleraing 
were summoned, for his wife was found dead in he 


house ; but one morning 


bed. 

Vesey’s ief was not violent, but he went through 
the eed alles most decorously, and his widowed 
deportment was universally approved. His ladys 
death had left him in possession of the property by a 
will, which she had no relations in Britain to dis. 
pute. Vesey was now an independent gentleman, byt 
even when the shock of that sudden visitation had 
passed away, his character and habits seemed to haye 
acquired an improving seriousness. He was stricter 
in attendance on religious duties, more charitable to 
the poor, and more earnest after the welfare of his 
tenantry. It was also observed that he drew closer 
to his humble friends, and rather avoided the circle tp 
which his lady had introduced him. Meeting Day 
Kelly on the street one day, he hastened to shake 
hands with him, lamented that they had been so 
strangers, and inquired particularly after the family 
and Miss Hannah, 

“She’s coughin’ wid the could,” said that candid 








spirit. ‘Lord send her safe over it, for she is the 
lonly wheel that pays now. Oh, Mr. Madden, that 
mill of yours has broke the counthry. Bad luck tills 
thurn the women hive till do bit scould,” he added, 
with a groan of remembrance. 

“Never mind the mill,” said Vesey. ‘ Perhaps 
I'll purchase it, and make it a good thing for Coleraine; 
but I have had a cold myself,’’ he continued in a 
humbler tone, while Dan stared, with open mouth and 
eyes, at that announcement. “Tell Hannah I'he 
over to see her in the evening.” 

When Vesey arrived, true to his appointment, the 
household welcomed him with a mixture of wonder 
and gratitude, all but Hannah, whom he found, as ia 
former times, seated at her wheel, but sadly worn by 
more than a year’s hard work, while a hectic flush and 
an occasional cough indicated failing health also. 

Madden seated himself by her side, and mades 
thousand kind inquiries—said he had suffered mach 
since they parted, which was only his deserving; but 
the best were subject to temptation. No man could 
control his fortunes, and he knew that true love would 
forgive the past. 

Hannah answered these kind words with tears; 
and a complete reconciliation took place. Having 
so much to bestow, Vesey’s pride could now # 
ford to act the suitor on most liberal terms ; and »® 
thing could exceed his attentions to Hannah and her 
family, or the admiration of all Coleraine for his gene 
rosity, till both were wound up by a largely attended 
wedding at the old parish church, just thirteen months 
after the decease of the first Mrs. Madden. 

Bridal tours were then little known in Ulster, ba 
there was a festival called the “‘infair,” held at the hur 
band’s house when he brought home his bride ; and @ 
account of the Kellys limited accommodations, Ves] 
had arranged that Hannah should return with be 
from church to her future home ; and all their frien’ 
and relations were invited to celebrate the “ infait.” 
The bride’s elegant dress and delicate look had bes 
the subject of much remark, and Mrs. Kelly (her sta 
was far reduced now, poor woman !) had many ta 
regarding Madden’s kindness to them all. 

It was a December day, dark with dense 
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ghich turned to heavy rain as the evening closed in ; | 


bat there were festal fires, and a boundless merry- 
making, in the old house. Guests of different orders 
enjoyed themselves in kitchen and parlour; but the 
best company and the gayest doings were in the 
large drawing-room, where the dowager used to give 


~ 


Tt was eleven o’clock ; and the bridegroom himself, 
rather excited, had just responded to the bride's 
health, which was drunk with immense enthusiasm, 
when the English footman, whom Mrs. Madden the 
first had left in office, entered, with a small rusty key 
in his hand, and said, in a low tone, to Hannah—“ If 
you ma’am, an old man all in black knocked at 
the door this minute, and bid me give you this, say- 
ing it was the key of a cupboard in the red room, and 
there was a present there for Mrs. Madden.”’ 

Vesey was at his side ; and, clutching the key with 
a look of wild terror, he muttered, “‘ Rascal ! where 
did this come from? Oh, yes, I know,”—he con- 
tinued, hastily regaining his composure, as the angry 
footman was about to reply—* It has been lost this 
long time. I always suspected that well in the yard.’ 

“No; it was an old man in black,” said the foot- 
man; but the remnant of his words was lost in the 
loud exclamations of Mrs. Kelly and her daughters, 
regarding the present for Hannah. 

“Tt’s all nonsense,” said Vesey. ‘ There’s no cup- 
board in the wall of the red room.’’ Here the foot- 
man, who still lingered behind Hannah’s chair, cast an 
amazed glance at his master; and, starting up, Madden 
added, “ Never mind, Hannah ; I’ll see about it” —as 
he hurried out of the room, key in hand. The red 
room was a back apartment in the second story of that 
old house, so called from the brilliant paper with which 
it had been hung by the former lady of the mansion, 
whose bed-room it was; and close beside the fire- 
place was a large cupboard in the thick wall, the door 
of which was scarcely distinguishable, and all the 
servants had remarked it to have been locked ever 
since her decease. 

Thedistance between that apartment and the drawing- 
room was considerable, being across the hall, up a steep 
stone staircase, and through a long gallery-like lobby. 
There was not a soul in the second story but Vesey, 
and Hannah was explaining what the footman had told 
her, in reply to questions from all sides, when sounds 

above caught her ear; and before the company 
could guess her intention, she sprung from her seat, 
and darted up stairs. Half the guests, including Mrs. 
Kelly and’ her daughters, bustled after her, with a 
strange mixture of curiosity and fear in their faces, 
but nobody got further than the hall, except the Eng- 
lish footman. They heard the sound of flying steps, 








} 
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and the roll of a heavy body, followed by the low ex- 
clamation of “ My God!” from poor Hannah ; and the 
next moment Vesey rushed down like one pursued for 
life, while a ponderous keg which thundered after him, 
striking Hannah at a sharp angle of the stairs, hurled 
her headlong to the bottom. 

Madden was the first to recover his presence of 
mind; he lifted his bride, with the look of a doomed 
man, but that heavy fall on the stones had broken the 
shattered chords of her life. ‘“ Vesey, dear,’’ said the 
girl; and she never spoke another word, for the blood 
poured from her lips, and, with a convulsive quiver or 
two, she died in her husband’s arms. 

Never was there such confusion and horror in Co- 
leraine, especially when the English footman declared 
in the fright of the moment that he had seen a figure 
exactly resembling his late mistress, turban, wig, and 
all, pursuing the keg and his master; but that was 
hushed up afterwards, and he went home to England. 

An hour after Hannah’s funeral, Vesey Madden left Co- 
leraine, leaving an attorney in town the agent of his pro- 
perty; and the house, with all it contained, to Dan Kelly. 
The poor old man could never be persuaded to live 
in it ; but the attorney took it from him at a rent which 
comforted his latter days, and established his family 
there, consisting of two maiden sisters, a mother-in-law, 
and a lady, whose commands he rarely disputed, in 
becoming style. 

The ladies unanimously asserted that they never saw 
anything worse than themselves ; and, being noted for 
stormy tempers, the neighbours rather believed them. 
Poor Dan did not long survive his daughter, but he always 
intermingled with the story of her fate some confused 
and incoherent recollectionsof the guineas shown him by 
“ Stillin’ Ned,” and the latter would never again bring 
a keg to Coleraine at night. As for Dan’s sons, they 
both obtained comfortable farms, it was said, “ for 
next to nothing,’’ from Vesey’s agent; but Mrs. 
Kelly and her four daughters lived together to inherit 
the china-shop, in the back parlour of which it is re- 
corded they continued to spin, in defiance of both 
cotton and machinery, and the product of their wheels 
always verified Dan’s description. 

Vesey’s abiding place was never accurately ascer- 
tained, though it was believed he returned to Scotland ; 
and an accidental fire, said to have originated in thered 
room, having burned down his Iuckless mansion, and 
a stormy winter night brought down the old house of 
the Kelly’s, the ruins of these ancient dwellings were 
some years ago cleared away, and their place supplied by 
modern structures, in the Diamond of Coleraine, some 
of whose old inhabitants were accustomed to connect 
in dark association, the fall of their native manufacture 
with the story of “ Madden’s Infair.” 





SONG. 
I LOVE THE STARRY NIGHT. 

I Love the starry night, Then the scenes of other years, 

When hushed the world doth seem ; Dark and bright, before me pass; 
When beauty, bathed in light, All their and all their fears 

Reigns mildly, yet supreme. I behold as in a glass. 

Stee , I love, &e. 

past, as in pictures, : Some sing of the noon-day bright— 

Merry childhood’s face of glee, The sun and his radiant beams, 

And youth’s, with its sunny eyes. To me give the noon of night, 


I love, &e. 
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DEATH AND BURIAL OF OEHLENSCHLEGER—THE 
SHAKSPEARE OF THE NORTH. 


Ow the evening of the 21st of January, I was at 
my old haunt, the Copenhagen Atheneum, when the 
new number of Fedrelandet, a daily paper, was laid 
before me. I took it carelessly up, but started and ut- 
tered an ejaculation of surprise and sorrow when my 
eye fell on the front page, for the very first column 
was enclosed in a deep black border, and printed in 
large type, with the startling and deeply pathetic 
heading of “Adam Ochlenschleger er dod!” (Adam 
Oehlenschleger is dead!) In that single line I felt 
that I read the eloquent grief-cry of a nation—the 
first burst of a prolonged wail for the mightiest genius 
Seandinavia ever produced, Happier was Oehlen- 
schleger than most great poets in this—that he was 
universally appreciated by his countrymen whilst living, 
although there is strong reason to anticipate that his 
works will be more and more treasured, now the 
immortal soul which conceived them has for ever 
“ shuffled off this mortal coil.” For many years Oeh- 
lenschieger, and his contemporary and friend, Thor- 
waldsen, were perpetual sources of fond pride, not only 
to the Danes, but to all Scandinavians; for Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark, each feel at heart that they 
are children of one family, descended from common 
ancestors; and no son of genius and of fame can arise 
in either without the other’s jealousy participating in 
the claim of having given him birth. ‘They may have 
their own little bickerings aud battlings, but whenever 
anght touches the natioual honour of one of them, or 
whenever they meet on foreign ground, they clasp 
each other's hands, and, with flashing eyes, cry—“ We 
are Scandinavians! We are brothers!”* In all pro- 
bability, never more will two such lights illumine, at 
one time, the horizon of Scandinavia, as the world. 
unrivalled sculptor and the grand tragic poet—both 
of whom flourished and grew in fame together, were 
inseparable friends, and were parted in death by an in- 
terval of less than six years. Thorwaldsen, as is well 
known, died in Ochlenschloger’s arms, on 24th March, 
1844. 

I know nothing, personally, of the creations of 
Ochlenschleger; but I have carefully noted the 
opinions expressed concerning them, both by his 
countrymen and my own, and I think I have thus 
gathered a fair general estimate of their character. I 
have ouly, after much deliberation, applied to him the 
epithet, “Shakspeare of the North’”—my reason for 





* A pleasing little instance of this is related by H. C. Ander- 
sen, in his “ Puet’s Bazaar.” When he was at Rome, in 1533, 
all the Swedes, Norwegians, and Danes im that city united, as 
one family, to keep their Christmas Eve. “We were,” says he, 
“about fifty Seandinavians, inclading seven ladies, who wore 
wreaths of living roses around their brows: we men had wreaths 
of ivy. The three nations had subscribed for presents. . . . 
The best prize was a silver cup, with the inscription, ‘ Christmas 


Eve in Rome, 1833,’ And who won it? 1 was the lucky one,” | 
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doing so being that no other poet is so well entitle 
to that appellation, albeit he is 2o¢ Shakspearian ig 
two essential res . It is admitted that the soureg 
of the comic and the terrible—of laughter and of teary 
—lie very close together; and that nearly all 
first-rate poets have possessed the power of almost 
equally exciting these apparently opposite emotiong, 
So wondrous was the mastery of Shakspeare over thg 
twain, that to this day it is undecided whether ly 
excelled most in tragedy or comedy. But Ochlep 
schleger, by a remarkable idiosyncrasy of organizati 
was destitute of humour—that faculty was in a grea 
measure denied him, or else he chose never to exep 
cise it. The second grand point in which he differed 
from Shakspeare is, the purely national scope of hig 
works. Shakspeare could raise a superstructure 
the legends, and paint the manners, of various nations, 
with such amazing vigour and fidelity that one might 
momentarily imagine be himself must have been 4 
citizen of them all. Ochlenschleger, on the other 
hand, founded tweuty out of his twenty-four dramatig 
pieces—and it is as a dramatist only that he must be 
regarded, for his few prose romances prove his genius 
was confined to the drama-—on old Scandinavian tradi- 
tions ; and they breathe such a spirit of ae 
as, in itself, does much towards accounting fort 
intense love and admiration borne towards him by bis 
countrymen. It is thus seen, that in universality* and 
humour he is immeasurably inferior to our “ Swan of 
Avon ;” but I am strongly assured, by those whom I 
have reason to believe are both competent and impat 
tial judges, that in such qualities as may, with reasot 





Oehlenschleger is worthy of ranking, if second, omly 
second, to Shakspeare. 








able allowance for difference of language, be contrasted, 
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During the last twenty or thirty years, the repute 
tion of Oehlenschleger has spread over the enti 
world, and his extraordinary merit was long sist 
known to the best-informed students of foreign litet 
ture in England; but I believe I am right in saying, 
that to the great bulk of the English public, his very 
name has hitherto been all but unknown, for, with thé 
slight exeeption of “The Shepherd Boy,”’ none d 
his works have yet been translated into our 
But among the Germans his popularity has 
the most illustrious of their own countrymen, 
Ochlenschleger, who was a perfect master of 
himself, translated several of his later works into that 
language. His genius flamed brilliantly to the Jas 
and two of his finest works, “Kiartan og Gudrus” 
(a tragedy), and “ Regnar Lodbrok”’ (a poem), wee — 
only receutly 

On the 14th of last November, being the annive™ ~ 
sary of his seventieth birthday, a numerous circle@ — 
his friends gave him a feast, and the ladies encircled 

—e 

* It is worthy of remark that Thorwaldsen’s genius, to the 
verse, was universal in its scope. As one of his count S. 
said to me, “ he plied bie chisel Bot merely for Scandinavia, @ 
for the world,”"=—W, H, : “ 
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La, the grand secret which, in his own person, 
n a would so swiftly be revealed to him; picture, 
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Aemctions! In the hands of  grest paivicr, few 


brows with laurel. How fondly will all concerned 
beck on that happy occasion! How thankful 
proud will all now feel that they were of the 
her! for they can hereafter say to their children 
their children’s children, “We celebrated with 
Oeblenschieger his last birthday!” In his boyhood 
he was sedenehly beautiful ; in his prime a full-sized, 
handsome max, emphatically what is termed “ good- 
looking,”’ and of very pleasing features; and his old 
age was green and kindly. In society he spoke very 
little, resembling many gifted beings in that respect. 
His cireumstances were easy, for, in addition to the pro- 
fis from his works, he received, like nearly every Danish 
suthor at all distinguished, a pension from the State, 
wed he was also a professor in the university of 
n. Taken altogether, his life may be held 
to have been a peculiarly happy one. He had the 
mse satisfaction of feeling himsclf thoroughly appre- 
ciated—he anticipated, as it were, his own immor- 
tality—he lived to a ripe age, and at threescore-and- 
ten expired in the arms of his friends, lamented by 
his countrymen as though each of them had sustained, 
in his death, a personal loss. What more could be 
desired ? 

For some time prior to his dissolution, he had been 
aflicted with gout; and at length a serious illness 
supervened, atid stretched him on what proved his 
death-hed. About the 15th, an apparent improvement 
in his symptoms took place, so that his medical atten- 
dants entertained strong hopes that he would, for once, 
baile the arch-conqueror of man; but the poet himself 
had no such expectation. A relapse speedily ensued, 
aud on the 20th evidently the great change was at 
hand. Ilis wife bas been dead some years, and his 
surviving family consists of two sons and a daughter. 
The latver is married, ard resides in Norway ; conse- 
queatly it was impossible, iu this winter seasou, for 
her to arrive in time to tend her father’s dying couch, 
bat both his sons were with him, and his intimate 
friends crowded around him in the last trying seene. 

His death-day, the 20th, was the Sabbath, and his 
last moments were matked by what, to me, appears 
aa weident of absolute sublimity. I have read of the 
impressive death-bed scenes of many of the greatest 
ea the world ever knew; but never did I hear 
of one distinguished by sueb a thrilling and eharacter- 
istic trait as this in question. It must be premised 
taat Ochlenschleger’s faculties, so far from being im- 
paired, were probably rendered keencr by the near ap 
proach of death, as is frequently the ease, and this 
readers the fact I am about to relate still more im- 
pressive. In the evening of the above day, he ex- 
Pressly desired one of his sons to read unto him a 
loug passage on the unmortality of the soul, in his own 
‘agedy of “Socrates.” His sou did so: and endea- 
pamastive What the feelings ef all present inust 

uring its perusal! 1 can hardly imagine a 

ry more pregnant with moral grandeur, with awe, 
utensity, Pieture the expiring , lis- 
Lnin6 to the choked voice of his child recone nA od 
owe spirit had dictated in the full vigour of its 
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ments for a theme fuller of surpassing interest, of the 
loftiest order, than this scene. May it be transferred 
to glowing canvas! 

When his son came fo the conclusion of the last 
act of “ Socrates,”? Oehlenschleger remarked that his 
own last act had also now arrived ; and then he blessed 
his children, bade them and his friends an eternal adieu 
on earth, and prayed that the Almighty would be 
pleased to grant him an easy death—an aspiration 
precisely realized, for almost immediately afterwards 
he sunk into a state of mild insensibility, from which 
he never rallied; and, finally, at eleven o‘clock that 
uight, the soul of the mighty poet was released from 
its bonds of worn-out clay, and fled to the judgment- 
seat of its Creator, there to render an account of its 
stewardship, aud receive, I fervently hope, admittanee 
into the everlasting mansions of bliss, which the merey 
of God, and not the merits of man, alone can render 
accessible to any of the human race. 

Oeblenschleger’s death was announeed by all the 
papers within black borders, as though their sovereign 
were no more, accompanied, of course, by many genuine 
and eloqueut testimonials of grief; and for many days 
swarms of poetical laments have appeared. It is 
worthy of remark that he died on the anniversary of 
the death of the late king, Christian VILL, two years 
ago. 
The expenses of his funeral were voted by the 
Council of State,.om behalf of the nation, and its ar- 
rangements devolved on a voluntary committee of 
friends. The day fixed for the obsequies being the 
following Saturday, 26th of January—a day which 
many considered as foolishly premature, because it 
hurried the preparations in such a way that it was 
impossible to reuder the funeral so thoroughly national 
an affair as everybody desired; aud impressive as the 
putting the honoured dead out of sight really proved, 
it would have been far more so had longer time been 
accorded. A deputation from Lund, m Swedea— 
the place where Oehlenschkeger was, with grand so- 
lewmity, crowned WDigter-Aoage, (Poet-hing) of 
Scandiuavia—was prepared to attend the funeral, 
on behalf of the Swedish nation, and wrote that they 
would be able to do so (by means of ice-boats), if it 
were delayed until Tuesday; but that was not done, 
and, consequently, it was utterly impossible for the 
Swedes to be present. There was no real 
whatever, why a much longer interval betweea 
wd burial should not have been allowed to elapse, for 
I can state, on the best authority, that the body, on 
the evening preceding the funeral, was fresh, as though 
the spirit had only just fled; there were no marks of 
“ decay 's eilacing fivgers,'’—anot a line of the features 
was altered—the poet ouly slept. 

The body of Ochlenschlager was conveyed, om the 
evening of Friday, from his winter residence is 
Amalie-gade, to Fruekirke (Qur Lady’s Chureb). 
This church, erected twenty years ago, is a sin- 
gular-looking brick edifice, with a huge squase tower. 
The triangular fromt, over the Doric columns, has s 
graud group of figures, in terra cotta, designed 
, Thorwaldsen, represeuting Johu the Baptist 
ia the wilderness. La the porch, the entraage 
Saviour mio Jerusalem is executed in 











in the range of history, would furnish ele- 
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renders Frnekirke richer than most sacred edifices in 
the entire world—viz.: the colossal figures of our 
Saviour, the twelve Apostles, and also an angel-font, 
all the work of Thorwaldsen, in white marble. The 
Saviour is truly a sublime elimination of sovereign 
genius, heaven-inspired, and is universally admitted 
to be the most glorious conception of the Son of God 
which ever was realised by man. It is placed at the 
back of the spacious altar (up to which the single 
aisle leads straight from the entrance), and our Lord 
is represented with extended arms, in the act of say- 
ing, “Come unto me.” The majesty of His attitude, 
and the divine benignity and spirituality which floats, 
as it were, around Him, no combination of words can 
ex The twelve Apostles stand on pedestals, 
six on each side of the church; and perhaps any one 
of them would have been sufficient to establish the 
fame of a minor sculptor. But the angel-font! I 
have hung with delight over that, and methinks I 
could gaze on it for ever, with increasing admiration. 
It is the most poetical and exquisite idea of a font 
which ever entered the brain of mortal. Behold a 
kneeling angel! her long, half-folded wings drooping 
behind her, with their tips almost reaching the floor. 
In both hands she sustains a huge, shallow sea-shell— 
that is the font! The countenance of this matchless 
bird of Paradise is lovely beyond all imagination, and 
not only are the proportions and attitude faultless, but 
the workmanship and finish are indescribably delicate. 
The feathers on the wings seem almost real ; and were 
an enthusiast long to gaze on the entire figure, he 
would be apt to fancy he beheld the pinions gently 
fluttering, preparatory to the angelic creature soaring 
away to her kindred skies. This wondrous font is 
within the railings, at the foot of the altar; and if 
Fruekirke possessed no other internal wealth than it 
alone, pilgrims would nevertheless come from afar to 
see what a living shape the intellect and hand of man 
ean fashion out of cold marble. No one can look on 
this font, and on the statues, without being impressed 
with a strong feeling of the marvellous industry, as 
well as genius, of Thorwaldsen, for really in themselves 
they would seem to constitute the labour of a life-time, 
and yet are only a small portion of the entire legacies 
left to the world by ¢he boatbhuilder’s son. 
On the present solemn occasion, the church was 
entirely hung with black, and this sombre colour being 
extended at the back of the statues, set their propor- 
tions off with such fine effect that one was tempted 
to wish that a dark drapery might be permanently 
suspended behind them on that account. The coffin 
containing Oehlenschleger’s body was placed at the 
foot of the altar; and on its lid reposed two wreaths, 
a lyre, and a harp, all of pure silver, procured with the 
money subscribed for that purpose by the children of 
different schools. The lyre was presented by the 
school Ffterslagten (Posterity), at which school 
Oehlenschleger himself was educated sixty years ago. 
On Saturday morning, from a very early hour, 
Fruekirke was densely crowded with people, and even 
some relations of themselves could not 
obtain admittance. The scene outside the church 
was almost as striking as that within. Scores of car- 
riages were drawn up in different parts of the streets, 
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away on either side, a road was kept clear by a preg 
body of soldiers, standing closely together, with fixe 
bayonets. This precaution was absolutely 
The hearse (or funeral-car), which had con 
body of Oehlenschleger, stood near the front of the 
church, with its six black, pawing steeds, covered with 
cloth of the same colour. The Danish hearses ay 
very different to English ones, having literally no body, 
but consisting of a frame, on four wheels, the botten 
covered with black cloth, and having two low cushioned 
stools placed athwart it, for receiving the coffin, which 
is almost invariably hung with chaplets of laurel ay 
evergreens. At the corners of this vehicle rise 
supporting a canopy, or roof, varnished black, and de. 
corated with either silvered or gilt ornaments, in th 
shape of eagles, chaplets, &c. Of course, the fashiog 
and style of decoration of the whole are commensurate 
with the rank of the deceased. Some of these funenj 
cars are very plain—others extremely elegant, aj 
richly furnished. Copenhagen possesses only one gm 
der than that employed for Oehlenschleger. Th 
effect of the whole scene—the church, the soldiers, the 
hearse, and the agitated masses of people, with eager, 
sorrowful aspects—was extremely impressive. 
At an appointed hour, the procession (on foot) des 
tined to follow the remains of the poet to the sep. 
chre, arrived at the church. This procession might 
be described as an embodiment of the Danish nation, 
His Majesty the King, and the Queen Dowager, dil 
not attend in person, but were expressly represented 
by their cavaliers; but the only other member 
composing the Royal Family, his Royal Highnes 
Prince Ferdinand (uncle to the King, and Crom 
Prince, or heir to the throne), walked in the proce 
sion ; also the Ministers of State; most of the foreig 
Ambassadors, and members of the various Corps 
plomatique; the authorities of Copenhagen; the Clergy; 
the University Professors and Students, and leaned 
men; Civil and Military Officers ; deputations fromt 
Royal Navy, from the Artisans ; &c., &c., &c. Wha 
the procession had entered the church, which 
lighted by wax candles in candelabras, suspended frm 
the ceiling, the Bishop of Copenhagen delivered # 
oration. Afterwards, an intensely interesting ce 
mony was performed by a large choir of singers of bt 
sexes, chaunting the “Evening Song” (a touch 
and finely appropriate piece of four stanzas, each & 
taining six lines), written by Oehlenschleger hime 
and thus sung with surpassing effect over his inanims 
remains. Alas! it could not “ope the dull, cid@# 
of death ;” but who can say that the poet’s freed 9 
did not drink in the upward-floating melody ? 
Prior to the procession leaving the church, whit? 
did about one o’clock p.m., myself and some 
wended our way towards the spot, destined to be ® 
last earthly abiding-place of Oehlenschleger. He 
to be interred in the churchyard of the suburb ! 
dericksberg, about an English mile-and-a-half bey 
the gates of the city. Vast masses of 
not only the streets through which we bat 
thronged the adjoining ramparts, and every foot @! 
road, all the way to the burial-place in 
Threading the ancient Vestor-Port (West-G 









































trees, until we arrive at the celebrated Obelisk’ 





which were so densely packed with people of all ranks, 
that they were impassable. In front of the church, far 
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printe Frederick, for certain privileges granted, and 
rights secured to them. Some of the emblematical 
statues at the base are very good. Thousands are 
wending their way past this obelisk, but none stop to 
at it, Onward go all; and whatever window of 

the houses we raise our eyes to, has groups of anxious, 
expectant faces looking forth. We pass various places 
of popular summer resort, at all of which the flags* of 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, are hoisted. Not 
many hundred yards beyond the obelisk, is the entrance 
of the avenue, leading up to Fredericksberg Palace, 
and at the extremity of that avenue is the churchyard, 
to which such mournful multitudes are moving. 
Before we go further, let us pause to look at a lit- 
tle house, exactly opposite the avenue,’on the other 
side of the road. Regard it well! It is a little, old, 
whitewashed house, low-built, with many small win- 
dows, aad not very much unlike Shakspeare’s, at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, only that the latter is of “ stud-and- 
mud,” whereas this one is of brick and tile, and of a 
considerably later erection. About the centre is a 
little low doorway, and on the window-shutters on 
each side of it are painted, in Danish fashion, repre- 
sentations of various trifling articles of domestic use, 
indicating that, if you descend a step or two, you will 
enter a humble little shop, for the sale of such things, 
and the name of the occupier may be read also—one 
R. Patersen. In front of this little old house, are 
several stacks of soldiers’ arms, as though it were a 
guard-house, and far away on either side of it, sen- 
tinels are walking, with musket on shoulder. What 
of all this! Look up, O questioner ! and let thine eyes 
devour a tale the face of that little, old, whitewashed 
house has to tell. Immediately under the eaves, ex- 
tend from end to end festoons of black crape, and just 
above the lower windows are corresponding festoons 
of laurel and fir intertwined. Then, over the door, in 
centre of the front, is a large oval shield, encircled 
with laurel, and on that shield are the thrilling words— 


“HERE WAS BORN 
ADAM OEHLENSCHLEGER, 
14th November, 1777.” 


O reader! what a volume of eloquence, of pathos, of 
love, of sorrow, and of pride, in those few simple 
words! Not one could be added—not one could be 
taken away, without injuring the electric power of the 
sentence. Here, thought I, sixty years ago, laughed 
and played the happy “ae bairn}” of fond parents, and 
every inch of ground around was familiar to him. 
Did any thought at that time flit athwart his own mind, 
or his parents’ minds, or their neighbours’ minds, that 
he, the pretty, gleesome butterfly-chaser, would live to 
extend the fame of his nation over the world, and that 
half-a-century later, his mortal remains would be borne 
by the spot of his nativity, with the whole Danish 
nation for mourners? Ay, and verily many other 
imaginings were mine, as I and Let 
me repeat this :—Will the people who are so jealously 
ee eet Denmark is a white cross on a red ground; 
Seen AWAY is tricolor, blue, red, and white; that of 
is & yellow cross on a blue ground. 

lathe: Smderstand that Ochlenschlorger was an only child. His 

was in respectable circumstances, being the inspector of 
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proud of being called Danes—will this most spirited, 
brave, ancient, and honourable race, buy that little, old, 
whitewashed house for an heir-loom to the nation, 
more to be prized than each and every palace it pos- 
sesses? Or will it first be needful for a German to 
come hither with intent to purch-e it for his 
countrymen, as an American proposed with regard to 
the mass of mud, wood, and straw, composing a@ cer- 
tain tenement at Stratford-on-Avon? Lo! I already 
take shame unto myself for this us doubt, 
Forgive me, Danes!—I hear you cry, “Perish the 
thought !”’ 

We at length entered the avenue—one of the noblest 
Lever beheld. It is a very straight and excellent 
carriage-road, and on either side of it is a double line 
of trees, enclosing a broad promenade, with seats. 
From the entrance to the termination at the church, 
is probably full three quarters of an English mile; and 
along this distance are houses, with few intervals, and 
many beautifully laid-out tea-gardens and places for 
open-air recreation, fitted up ina style far beyond 
aught of a similar kind in England. In summer-time, 
especially on Sunday evenings,* this is a very favourite 
place of resort to the public, and the scene on such 
occasions is said to be animated in the extreme. We 
duly reached the church of Fredericksberg. It is close 
upon the road, and is a quaint, squat, octagon struc- 
ture, with a steep, slated roof, and a curious, slender 
tower, with a four-faced clock. About the centre of 
the little burial ground, surrounding the edifice, a 
great heap of earth was freshly cast up, and on it many 
eyes were fixed, for it would soon be piled over Ais 
remains. 

We returned down the avenue—the promenades 
of which were one sheet of ice, for the preceding even- 
ing there had been a thaw, which melted the surface 
of the snow, but in the night an intense frost succeeded, 
and the day also was clear, but bitter cold. The entire 
avenue was strewn, according to the old Scandinavian 
custom, with evergreens, branches of fir, bunches of 
fir and box, mingled in some instances with artificial 
flowers—an idea I did not like at all. It is 
at all funerals to strew evergreens before the door of 
the house where the body lies, but it is only for some 
very distinguished person indeed that they are strewn 
all the way to the burial-place.t As mentioned, the 
procession had left the church at one o’clock, and the 
coffin at starting was borne by the students of the 
University, but this honour was shared at intervals 
between them and the royal sailors. When the pro- 
cession came in sight of the poet’s birth-place, it was 
considerably past two o'clock, and then commenced 
firing of minute guns, by soldiers, at two contiguous 
points. In a little while all that was mortal of Och- 
lenschleger rested for the last time before the roof 
which sheltered his natal day. i 





* It must be borne in mind, that in Denmark, as I have else- 
where stated, the Sabbath is held to terminate at four o'clock in 








tes Palace of Fredericksberg.—W, H, 
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tensely interesting must have been the scene at this 
joncture. “ said I toa friend at the moment, 
“who can tell whether Ochlenschleger’s spirit may 
not be itted to look down on all this?”’ Ay, 
and 1 do even now deliberately conceive that it is by 
no means a baseless fancy that the soul of the departed 
is oft itted to hover over the scenes and friends it 
loved on earth. 

‘When the song concluded, the sailors raised the 
coffio on their shoulders, and the procession slowly 
entered the avenue. First came a very large military 
band, playing an impressive dead march. They were 
followed by an immense number of gentlemen, public 
and professional men, in ranks of about six deep, aud 
any respectable individual might join them. Next 
came a mass of royal sailors, two emblematic banners, 
and then the coffin. The latter was borne without 
pall or any covering, and on its lid were the silver 
wreaths, lyre, and harp; but so many evergreen 
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wreaths, and “everlasting” flowers, had been deposi- | 
ted and thrown on the coffin, by loving hands, that it | 
seemed one mass of foliage. Myself, and a lady with | 
me, picked up five large beautiful everlasting flowers | 
(called here “ immortals”), which fell from the coffin, | 
They lie before me as I pen this, and I need not add | 
that I treasure them highly. I also possessed myself | 
of some fir and evergreens, over which the body was | 
borne. Immediately after the coffin came the sons, 
of Oehlenschleger, the clergy, official personages, &c. 
The authorities, officers, and clergy, were all in full 
eostume, whieh added much to the picturesque and 
striking scene. The entire procession was im-' 
tnense, and a breathless silence pervaded the specta-| 
tors as it passed. A few carriages brought up the | 
rear. 

When the body was lowered in the grave, an ora-| 
tion was pronounced over it by Pastor Grundtvig, a 
very gifted and eminent preacher, well known among | 
learned men in Yondon from his residence there, and | 
who is author of the “ Northern Mythology.” There | 
is no regular burial service read at funerals in Den-' 
mark, the clergymen delivering an appropriate extem- | 

re discourse instead; but words equivalent to our| 
“earth to earth’’ are invariably used when the first | 
handful is thrown in. Many sobs broke from manly 
breasts, and many tears were shed both by stern aud | 
gentle eyes, when the first clod rattled on the coffin of 
Oelhilenschleger. One more yearning look into the! 
narrow house—one more glance at the wreath and | 
flower-strewn coffin—and ye, O friends, who knew | 
him living, have seen the last of the mortal part of | 

our darling poet. Begradge not carth its own— 
dge not Heaven another purified spirit—for have 
¢ not all of Ochlenschleger which is deathless ? 

Never, I thought, had poet such a burial! As one 
John Milton said of one William Shakspeare, “Kings, 
for such a tomb, would wish to die!” And is it thus 
that Denmark buries its bards? And how does a cer- 
tain nation, the most wealthy and powerful in the 
world, bury i#s poets?’ I have been told that when 
they cry for bread, it gives them a stone; that when 
they die, it usually buries them in a pauper’s coffin, 
into which it has starved them by inches; and that it 
afterwards rears a marble monument to their memory, 
whieh costs more than all the money they ever pos- 





if this be true? for Iam only speaking by hearsay, 1 
wait for an answer. | 

On the very evening of his funeral, Oc ' 
tragedy of “Queen Margaret” was performed gf 
Theafre Royal, in Kongens Nytorv. Of course 
house was crowded to excess. I believe tha; 
acting, at plays and operas, in Copenhagen, js 
good, but do not speak from personal experience, fy 
to the best of my recollection, I have only seen op 
theatrical performance during the long space of ip 
years. 
" On the Wednesday succeeding the funeral, J » 
visited the birth-place and grave of Oehle 
and made pencil sketches of the house and chnreh— 
rudely enough, no doubt, but they will be intelligible 
mementoes to me. I found the crape, the evergreggs 
and the shield all gone from the house ; and on ee 
side the doorway were a number of coarse besom 
reared up against the wall, for sale. The ayenne ms 
still strewn, here and there, with trampled eve 
but no crowds now jostled me as I thoughtfully strode 
along. I arrived at the churchyard, and there I fousd 
a large, rough mass of frozen mould, piled over th 
spot where the bones of the poet will probably mou. 
der until that great day when earth aud ocean ali 
will yield up their dead. Several large ev 
wreaths were placed on different parts of the 
As to the silver wreaths, lyre, and harp, I understagi 
it is contemplated to attach them to a monument, te 
be erected over the grave. No pilgrim but m 
had been attracted to the spot. The day was wide 
and the sun shone pleasantly on the crisp snow mi 
the fresh moulds, and glistened on the windows of th 
little church. Silence prevailed, and I felt 
alone—alone near the grave of the poet—alone 
tens of thousands were congregated a few days befor 
All were gone; and at that moment, I, the Wandegk 
Vogel—I, the young stranger from a distant lad 
was the only being who had come to pay homage b 
God-given genius, by reverentially revisiting the gram 
of Adam Oehlenschleger ! 








XII, 
WINTER ASPECT OF THE STREETS OF COPENHAGES, 


All the world knows that when there is hardlys 
catspaw of wiad throughout London, it yet bln 
great guns round the corner of St. Paul's Churchyam; 
that when the rest of Paris is panting for lack of frm 
air, you have to hold your hat in crossing Pont Ned 
and that when not a zephyr eddies among the 
heaps of the streets of Edinburgh, every wind § 
heayen is nevertheless frolicking around Nels’ 
Monument on Calton Hill; but all the world 
not know that when oaly a gentle breeze 
the other quarters of Copenhagen, a very 
howls adown Ostergade, as you enter it by the 
hand corner of Kongens Nytorv. Here the 
rushes down the narrow street, with such i 
ferocity, that you would fancy it must be | 
mendous famished monster tearing through a 
pursuit of prey. As you approach Osean 
Kongens Nytorv, you feel yourself seized op 
sible but very palpable hands, and must yield, #@ 
bark does to the influence of the Maelstrom. 

































pessed in their lives would amount to. Can I ask 





propelling power increases in intensity, till yon? 
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fairly whirled along over the icy pavement or road, far 
the street, helpless as a ship drifting before the 
storm. Oh, the funny scenes I have beheld at the 
gorner of that Ostergade! I have seen huge becloaked 
garriors twisted and knocked about like puppets; I 
hare seen young ladies scandalously whirled round, un 
til they didn’t know whether to laugh or to cry; I 
have seen elderly, befurred dames, who happened to be 
balky as Dutch galliots, fairly tack from side to side 
of the street, from inability to make an inch of head- 
way when sailing in the wind’s eye; I have seen hats 
rolling along like wildfire, and baskets jumping as 
though filled with hot dumplings and quicksilver ; and 
I have seen brawny fellows, who one moment stepped 
diy along, the next give a pitch forward, ad 
ide with all their limbs in utter confusion over many 
s of slippery pavement, until they “brought up ” 
against the feet of some passer-by, whom the shock 
would perchance “ bring down”’ sprawling in amicable 
companionship, Oh, it is glorious in winter to run 
the gauntlet of Kongens Nytorv entrance to Ostergade 
—for you can read while you run, and afterwards 
moralise at leisure on the epitome of the world’s race 
therein shadowed forth. 

“And, pray, Sir Wandernde Vogel,’ asks the 
gentle, but impatient reader, “in the name of good. 
ness, what is your Kongens Nytorv, and your break- 
neck Ostergade ?” Why, that is the very thing I wish 
to tell you, for I am about to make my daily perambu- 
lation of the streets of Copenhagen, and you shall see 
what I see, and judge for yourself whether there are 
any winter pictures worth looking at. 

I set forth from my own quarters (which are within 
afew doors of Hans Christian Andersen’s) in Nyhavn 
Byens Side; i.¢., Town-side of Newhaven, which 
said Newhaven is a large canal, navigable for vessels 
of considerable burthen, and running down the middle 
of a long street, until both terminate together in 
Kongens Nytorv. I descend into a courtyard en- 
closed by lofty houses, forming a little town in them- 
selves, and having only one egress, a large gateway 
opening on the canal side. This gate is open every 
day (except Sunday) until evening, when it is closed 
and locked. To attend it, there is an old porter, 
who lives just within the entrance. He always has a 
Pleasant “God morgen,”* or “God aften,” (“ good 
morning,” or “‘ good evening,”’) for me, even though I 
have roused him up, ere now, at the ‘sma’ hours !’’ 
and a polite raising of his hat as I pass, not in the 
spirit of seryility, but of good breeding; and I never 
neglect to return his cheerful word and salute in kind. 
I may here remark that the entire Danish nation is a 
bowing one—from the refined gentleman to the lowest 

r-On, @ raising of the hat, or an entire uncover- 

ing of the head, is the universal mode of recognition, 
* of salutation. Like the continentals, they do this 
utarally and gracefully, and although I am by no 
rv a stickler for mere outward forms, I must say 
hope this one will long flourish, for it is at least 
rabolical of that due respeet for our fellow-beings 
which is the very basis and keystone of all society. 
George the Magnificent ” would return the bow of 


ere 


* The word “ Herre” of “ Min Herve,” (sir) is seldom used in 
ele Mridaals, but, i i tha eve estonen, is tacitly 
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any r in the streets of London, and he acted 
rightly therein. John Bull! you may “ pooh, * and 
sneer at this uncovering of the head and ing of 
the body; but let me tell you, John—and as you pride 
yourself on your own charming “ bluntoess,’’ I am 
sure you will pardon mine—let me tell you, that were 
you a little more pliant and attentive to outward am, 
it would be quite as well. Now, don’t be bi 
John, but ponder the matter over; for I trust you are 
neither too old nor too stupid to learn how to mead 
your manners, 

There are many similar private courts in Copen- 
hagen, which, in this respect, somewhat resembles 
Paris ; and in another, is just like Edinburgh, for each 
flat or story is frequently oceupied by a separate 
family, and there is one common staircase for all. 
Some of the houses thus apportioned off are very ex 
tensive structures. 

I pass into the street. Between the pavement and 
the canal is the road, and a narrow strip of opea 
quay, which, this winter-time, is only diversified with 
a few stray barrels of tar, and some straw-muflled 
pumps, of huge calibre. The canal itself is both wide 
aud deep, although, before the frost set in, the water 
was so translucent that I could count the smallest fish 
swimming about, and see every object at the bottom. 
But Nyhavn is now frozen up, probably for a duration 
of three or four months, and contains a score or two 
of lifeless vessels moored along its sides, Most of 
them are sloop-rigged craft, having one immense mast 
(at least seventy feet high in a single piece) raking 
forward, and the hull itself being actually as large as 
that of many English schooners, and even brigs. There 
are not a few canals in different parts of Copenhagen. 
They run into the very heart of the city, and impart 
to it a peculiar character, reminding one strongly of 
Dutch towns, only that the houses here do not project 
fantastic gables streetward, nor are there rows of trees 
along the borders of the canals. Before these Copen- 
hagen “ water-ways” are ice-bound, numbers of tiny 
craft (all similar to the one which conveyed me to 
Svendborg) may be seen in them, moored conve- 
niently to the shore, selling their cargoes on board, 
under awnings, by retail; the said cargoes consisting 
of apples, or game, or fish, &c. The latter are kept 
alive in wells in the hold of the boats, and thence taken 
out for the inspection of customers by means of a 
landing net. I presume these curious fishing-smacks 
only sail to catch a fresh supply of the funy tribes 
when their old one is exhausted. 

AsI walk along Nyhavn Byens Side, my hat ooea- 
sionally almost touches little double mirrors, meeting 
at an angle, permanently fastened in frames, outside 
sitting-room windows. These mirrors are disposed to 
receive a reflection of every passing object, so that 
Madamme,* or Jomfru, by just raising theic eyes fram 
the needle or book, can behold at a glance whatever 
going forward in the street, without the trouble 


4 





* In Denmark, the wife of a tradesman, or of any middie dass 
i man, is called Madamue, and her 
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reader that this custom is a very common one in Hol- 
land, far more so, I believe, than in Denmark. In fact 
it is said to be in a state of gradual decadence here. 

At length I fairly enter Kongens Nytorv, i.e. King’s 
New Market, although no market whatever is now held 
there. It is a very large, paved square, or rather 
place, having in its centre a bronze equestrian statue 
of Christian V. Under the feet of the horse is a 

ing, naked man, typifying Envy conquered. 
Four colossal statues at the base, also of bronze, repre- 
sent Wisdom, Bravery, Honour, and Generosity. The 
whole is a very fine and striking work of art, and was 
erected in 1668. The Palace of Charllotenberg, which 
for nearly a century has been turned into an Academy 
of Fine Arts, occupies one side of the square, and 
near it is a college for military students. Close by 
is the Theatre Royal. It is not very large, but the 
acting is said to be excellent. Opposite the theatre is 
the Hotel du Nord; and in other parts of the square 
are Hotel de Svea, and Hotel d’Angleterre. The 
latter is one of the best in the city. I staid at it 
until I was able to procure a private lodging, and had 
no reason to complain of the ments, nor yet 
of the bill. The style and quality of the viands at 
the table d’hote are of a very superior description. 
The master, Herr Kruger, is a German ; and the Eng- 
lish traveller will find either German or French of 
great use among the attendants, as little or no Eng- 
lish isspoken. This hotel, like others in Copenhagen, 
is accessible by one large gateway, opening into a 
q courtyard, of which three sides are oc- 
cupied by the hotel, and the fourth by stables and 
offices. Some idea of its extent may be gathered 
from the fact that the guests’ private rooms, of fair 
dimensions, and well furnished, amount to about one 
hundred. Each guest, on going into the town, is ex- 
pected to leave the key of his room at the porter’s 
lodge, where it is suspended over the number of its 
door. There are many very handsome edifices in 
Kongens Nytorv, and twelve, I think, of the principal 
streets radiate into it—thus rendering it virtually the 
“key” to Copenhagen. 

We will now enter Ostergade, i.e. East Street, the 
grand artery of the whole city. This street (the 
name of which is famous throughout Scandinavia), is 
narrow, with lofty houses, which, like most of the 
ordinary streets in Copenhagen, are of plain architec- 
ture, but have a prodigious number of upper, large- 

windows, the framework of which is almost 
invariably that of a cross—a very ancient form, once 
universal in England. This, as well as all other 
streets, is well paved with boulders, but its foot-pave- 
ment is of slabs ; whereas, every other street has only 
small paving-stones, with an edging of granite. I 
think it is a mistaken notion which a recent very in- 
telligent traveller* obviously entertains respecting the 
ineligibility of the common side-pavements of Copen- 
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hagen. It is, doubtless, true that the small stone 
are not so easy to walk on as slabs, in summer; but jp 
the long winter-time I can vouch for their superiority, 
as they“enable one to retain a footing in walking over 
the icy surface after a thaw, and this is by no means 
an easy mattet, either on slabs or on the centre of the 
road, unless the latter is cut up by wheels. All the 
streets have very wide and deep open gutters; but at 
the crossings there are planks laid over them, and they 
are also “ bridged’’ over, here and there, at cop. 
venient intervals—a very necessary thing. But ig 
Ostergade the whole length of the street has planks 
over the gutters, for the number of people thronging 
that street is so great that more walk on the carriage. 
way than on the narrow pavement. Accidents hardly 
ever result from this practice, for no vehicle is al. 
lowed to drive at a greater rate than one Danish 
mile* per hour. The planks over the gutters in 
Ostergade afford a capital footing for pedestrians; 
and, like all others, are raised from time to time for 
men to break up, with iron bars, the frozen mass cdl. 
lected beneath, and so clear them out, to be in order 
for thaws, which are of frequent occurrence. Were 
the gutters out of sight, like English ones, it would 
be impossible readily to get at them in winter; and 
when a thaw took place, the streets would be flooded. 
Thus, what seems at first an eyesore, is, on reflection, 
a necessity. There is never very much snow ata 
time in the streets, for it is regularly carted away 
after a fall of any magnitude. ‘Through this we miss 
the picturesque sight of sledges, which I have never yet 
seen in Copenhagen streets, excepting some children’s 
miniature ones; but real handsome horse-sledges, do 
occasionally, I am told, glide along. 

The shops in Ostergade are nearly all about on a 
par, for size, with those of any very old-fashioned town 
in England of about 10,000 inhabitants, The wir 
dows are generally very small, with little display ; and 
while some are high up, others are low down, quite 
reaching the pavement. You enter the latter shops by 
a downward flight of steps, much after the Edinburg 
style, only there is no area in front, and the windows 
are quite exposed in the street, so that it is 
lous how they escape constant breakage. The & 
trances to the shops are often wonderfully round about, 
and very many have a glazed case (encroaching on the 
footway) in front of them, containing speci of the 
goods on sale within. But you read no annown 
ments of “appalling reductions for cash,” nor of aay 
“tremendous sacrifices.”” There are many fur-shops@ 
Ostergade, and they make a better display than ay 
others. All tailors’ shops keep a large assortment a 
ready-made clothing, and clothes seem to be compai® 
tively rarely made to order. The system must 0 
be confounded with the English slop-shops, for ber 
the ready-made attire is of first-rate quality and 


manship, Clothing is dear in Copenhagen, for te 





* I allude to Mr. Robert Chambers, whose “Tracings of his 
Late Summer Tour in Scandinavia” I read, so far as they had 
in Chambers’ Journal, up to the time of my leaving 
Scotland; but I have not seen any numbers since, and shall have 
no opportunity of doing so for many long months. Judging by 
what I have read, I have great pleasure in bearing cordial testi- 
mony to the generally graphic fidelity of Mr. Chambers’s summer 
sketches, and I should say his entire work will prove an interest- 
ing and valuable one. His “Tracings,” and my humble 





“ Winter Pictures,” will by no means jostle one another, and | 


although in a measure going over the same ground ( I 
hope to break fresh soil in Lapland, Finmark, and the 

Sea districts), there is so little similarity in our style, and * 
probably view the same objects throughout from such a difers# 
point of view, that hardly a single point of contrast will occa’? 
the several works. 

_* By a slip of the pen, a Danish mile was stated in 9 pO 
ding section to be equal to five English. It is about four 
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is imported from England. Specimens of every 
description of shop may be seen in Ostergade; and a 
‘ne exterior feature is created bythe general custom 
of painting representations of articles the occupier sells, 
on each side the doorway. Some of these paintings 
are really very capitally executed; and I have seen 
fancy subjects (in front of wine-shops, for instance) 
ghich displayed considerable poetical conception. The 
signs hung overhead are in many instances symbols 
of the trade. The hairdressers put forth a row of 
brass basins—the old sign of the barber-sur- 
with the words “ Barbeer Stue” (Barber’s 
Room). Tobacconists’ shops are very frequent, with 
their inscription of “Tobak og cigar-fabrik.’’ There 
are also many game-shops, with very fine does sus- 
ed at the door, and a great variety of northern 
wild-fowl, many of which are of most beautiful plum- 
Some game is cheap, but hares are dear, as in 
d. The game-laws throughout Denmark are 
rather stringent. Fish is plentiful: the salmon, from 
the island of Bornholm, being very large, and very 
coarse. A peculiar feature in the provision-shops are 
smoked goose breasts. The price of a fine one is 
about one dollar (2s. 3d.), and their flavour is deli- 
cious, Butter is consumed in vast quantities to the 
black rye-bread, and is invariably kept in kegs. 

The stream of people in Ostergade comprises ex- 
traordinary numbers of civil and military officials, in 
uniform, and nearly everybody you meet is well dressed. 
The great peculiarity in ladies’ out-of-door attire, is 
their habit of wearing white and coloured satin bon- 
nets in winter. The cabs of Copenhagen much re- 
semble English ones, and so do the omnibuses ; but 
the latter are never to be met with in Ostergade, 
their avocations being confined principally to the sub- 
urbs. Gentlemen’s carriages present nothing striking 
in their appearance, but the uniforms of the coach- 
men are striking. They are mufiled in furs, or wear 
reu cloaks, and huge, grand, cocked hats of different 
fashions, or else bear-skin caps. The waggons in the 
streets are very light vehicles, with a long, extremely 
narrow body, and moveable sides, steeply shelving 
towards the bottom. Two horses are harnessed to 
them abreast. The bodies of these Danish wains 
much resemble boats in some instances, and in others 
are not greatly unlike coffins, ‘They have no decora- 
tions nor painting about them; and I dare say they 
are built just in the fashion of five centuries ago. 
There are no street-cries, and street-vendors are ex- 
ceedingly rare. 

The whole aspect of Ostergade is certainly novel and 
foreign-like to a stranger; but when he has traversed 
it several times daily for above two months (as I now 
have), it is undeniable that its aspect becomes monoton- 
ous and dull. The reason of this obviously is—there 
is never any change—never anything new to be seen. 
I know every shop front—I know every object in the 
windows—I know many of the faces I meet—I re- 
coguise the vehicles—I cannot discover a single fresh 
object worthy of note. There is no influx, at any 
rate not in winter, of novelties of any description in 
the streets of Copenhagen, and when you have seen 
them, and once grown familiar with their aspect, you 
might return after months of absence, without dis- 
fate that the slightest change had occurred in the 
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I have thus dwelt on the aspect of the chief street 
in Copenhagen, and all others are more or less copies 
—some few being tolerably sprinkled with people, 
but the majority lifeless; but I will speak of some 
of the more remarkable streets, and also of some of 
the aristocratic ones, in a future section. 

The night aspect of the streets of Copenhagen is 
by no means lively. At present gas is unknown here, 
so far as the public is concerned, but a few manufac- 
tories, and even, I am told, some private houses, make 
it for home consumption. The streets are lighted by 
good oil lamps, which in all cases are affixed to the 
walls; they are of a peculiar flat shape, with tin 
backs, and rather handsome in appearance. It is 
amusing to see the quaint old watchmen occasionally 
trimming and re-lighting them by means of their 
staves. The shops are lighted in most instances by 
elegant lamps of different descriptions, such as naptha, 
camphine, &c., but the light they reflect imto the 
streets is comparatively very trifling; and it is this 
very absence of the vast, brilliantly illuminated shop- 
fronts one is accustomed to in an English city, which 
makes the Copenhagen streets at night seem still dul- 
ler than they really are. Except when a grand mas- 
querade, or something of that description, is taking 
place, exceedingly few cabs and carriages are stirring 
in the evening; and only Kongens Nytorv, Ostergade, 
Kjémagargade, Gothersgade, and one or two other 
leading thoroughfares, exhibit any animation. All other 
parts are silent as a Quaker’s city; and you may pass 
through many large streets without encountering a 
dozen individuals in any one of them, after seven or 
eight o’clock. A considerable stream of people cer- 
tainly flows down Ostergade until about ten, and 
Kongens Nytorv is always dotted over its wide sur- 
face with stragglers, and many are always threading 
the pathway leading through the enclosure around the 
statue in the centre of that place. No street-vendors 
of any description are to be met with, and on Satur- 
day nights, when any town in Great Britain of the 
size of Copenhagen would exhibit bewildering scenes 
in the main thoroughfares, there is here nothing what- 
ever to distinguish it from any other night. In fact, at 
no hour, and on no day whatever, can anything ap- 
proaching bustle be observed. The motto of all true 
Danes is—“ There’s no need to hurry through life !” 
and they fully act up to it. There seems to be no 
particular hours for closing the different kinds of 
shops, but the great majority are shut by ten o’clock, 
from which hour, also, the passers-by very rapidly 
diminish. 

If there are no eye-dazzling shop-fronts in Copen- 
hagen, there are no flaring gin-palaces; and if one 
feels liable to grow a little rusty and dormant with the 
slow current of life, at any rate one is not shocked 
by a single reeling bacchanal, nor whining mendicant, 
nor accosted by unhappy females at the street cor- 
ners. Such spectacles as these are not to be mét 


with in Copenhagen—at any rate I have walked its 
streets in all directions, and at all hours, during two 
months, and have never yet beheld such things. There 


is no obtrusive profession of religion, but 1 si 
believe there is more real practice of seri 
trines than in England. Instead of 
ward robe of sanctity and seeming, 
dulging in bestial vices, the 
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their devotion to amusement, nightly swarm to their 
theatres, balls, masquerades, and con- 
certs; thns enjoying themselves without any demo- 
ralization of character. I say this from close obser 
vation, and perhaps I may be deemed an impartial 
witness on the subject when I mention that I myself 
never go to the abovenamed, nor to any other, places 
of amusement. A Quaker hardly abstains more from 
visiting such “booths of Vanity Fair,’’ than do I; 
but being no hypocrite, I do not condemn others for 
partaking in moderation of what they deem harmless 
sources of recreation. My own opinions are perhaps 
peculiar, but they are unleavened by bigotry; and ten 
thousand times rather would I have the Danes to con- 
tinue thus to spend their leisure hours, undisguised 
votaries of pleasure, than behold them wrapped in a 
Pharisee’s garb over a Pharisee’s heart. 

To resume. The shops in very numerous instances 
have no window-shutters, and in many cases only 
have shutters reaching one-third or one half-way up 
the windows. Goods are never removed from the lat- 
ter, not even on Saturday nights, but are openly ex- 
posed all day on Sunday. What would be the result 
of this primitive mode in Great Britain? A shop. 
keeper in London, or Manchester, or Glasgow, with 
all their vigilant police, would not sleep very soundly 
in his warm bed, were he conscious that only a frail 
pane of glass kept out cold air and thieves from his 
shop. 

From eight o’clock the watchmen of Copenhagen 
play a distinguished part, by singing their verses as 
they make their rounds every quarter of an hour—a 
capital warning, by-the-by, to evil doers, of the ap- 
proach of the redoubtable guardians of the night. As 
I have devoted a separate section to the watchmen 
and their song, I will here only add, for the informa- 
tion of any reader who may hereafter sojourn in Copen- 
hagen, that should he happen to be out very late, or 
very early, and find it difficult to arouse the porter of 
the outer gate of the house where he may reside, he 
need only apply to the nearest watchman, for these 
worthies carry keys which will unlock all the gates on 
their beat. 

About eleven o’clock the streets are nearly desert- 
ed; at midnight they are quite so, and then, in my 
estimation, they really appear to the greatest advan- 
tage, provided the night be clear, for they look ex- 
tremely picturesque as starbeams and moonbeams play 
on their countless windows, and the watchman’s song 
of the hour echoes through the frosty air from afar, 
probably the only sound invading the ear of night. 
Overhead the serene firmament will sometimes be 
exquisitely transparent, and the resplendent lamps of 
nature shine brilliantly between the fleecy cloudlets 
driving with lightning rapidity through the vast ex- 
panse. Often have I keenly relished a long homeward 
gs roll on such a night, with the strong-handed wind 
p oning my dear old cloak tightly around me, and pro- 

me swiftly along the slippery street, which 
oft ts at night one surface of glib ice. 

I may fitly conclude this section by speaking of 
Sunday in Copenhagen. The religion of Denmark is 
almost universally Lutheran (all other sects being fully 
tolerated), and, as practised here, is a very liberal faith 
indeed. Sermons are preached in the churches morn- 
ing and afternoon, but at four o’clock the Sabbath is 
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held to terminate. Up to that hour the shops are a 
closed, but after it they open for the transaction of bug. 
ness as usual; indeed they perhaps do more than o 
any other evening, as people have greater leisure t, 
make their purchases. The streets are consi 
fuller of well-dressed people on Sunday evening, ang 
in summer-time, tens of thousands take out-of-dogp 
amusements of every description, at the public 
dens, &c. In winter they spend it at evening 
dances, concerts, and at the theatres, which are al 
open on Sunday nights. Yet let not the reader 

the Danish observance of the Sabbath on the same 
footing with that of France, and other continental 
countries, for in Denmark it is strictly observed unt 
the hour when its sanctity is universally believed tg 
terminate, and until then, all business is prohibited, 
There can be no doubt that the Danes conscientj 
consider that after four o'clock they are at full li 

to consider Sunday the same as one of the week da 
and this fact takes away the feeling of pain with which 
an Englishman would regard what he must otherwise 
consider a fearful desecration of God’s Day. I hum. 
bly deem the Sabbath one of the greatest conceivable 
boons held direct from the Creator, by man, and which he 
ought jealously to preserve intact. That it is designed 
for a blessed and absolutely needful day of rest and 
thanksgiving is indisputable ; and without it, great so. 
cieties of men would gradually lose all moral sensibility, 
Mammon grinds us down hard enough six days in the 
week, without driving his groaning wheels on the 
seventh ; and I must say I deeply deplore that a peo 
ple whom I love and admire so much as the Danes 
should traffic even on the latter portion of this day 
of grace. I firmly believe that no good ever even- 
tually comes from any kind of work done, or business 
transacted, on the Sabbath—unless in a case of neces- 
sity, for I am not one to leave my horse to perish i 
the pit because it happens to be Sunday. Moreover, 
while I cede to my fellows the unfettered exercise of 
their inalienable birthright to enjoy the Sabbath as a 
day of rest and religious aspiration, in such wise as 
their own conscience permits and directs, I claim the 
same privilege for myself; and, admitting the priceless 
value of public worship, if I choose to commune with 
my God under the canopy of Heaven in preference to 
a roof made by man’s hands, I say that no human being 
has a right to call me to account. But trading on the 
Sabbath is a very different matter to spending it ac- 
cording to the particular dictates of our consciente, 
and the chief magistrate of a land would not only do 
his duty to God, but act wisely for the happiness, af, 
and the temporal prosperity of his country, were be 
to suppress, as far as practicable, buying and selling 
on the Sabbath Day. 





XII. 


DANISH CUBRENCY—COPENHAGEN POST OFFICE 
COPENHAGEN CEMETERY. 


It is very important for a traveller to get a speedy 
and correct knowledge of the money of the country 
he sojourns in. Ihave not hitherto of that 
of Denmark, but will now describe the entire metdl- 
lic and paper currency, as it exists at the present 


hour. 











Gotp.—There is no gold in actual daily use in Dap 


Biter 






mark; for although there is a gold coin called “ Fred- 
erick d'or,” it is but little better than a nominal one, 
being scarcely ever seen in circulation ; and its use is 
almost entirely confined to Danes travelling in foreign 
countries, as being preferable to silver, on account of 
facility, and rate of exchange. 

Sitver.—The “ specie-daler,’’ value 4s, 6d. Eng- 
lish ; the “rigsbank-daler,”’ (daler-Dansk, or Danish 
dollar), is } the specie-daler, or 2s. 3d.; the “‘ mark” is 
? the rigsbank-daler, or 4}d.; the “ skilling-courant”’ 
t, 2, the rigsbank-daler, or about 5} farthings English. 
There are also pieces of “ 4 marks,” or 1s. 6d.; of “2 
marks,” or 9d.; of “4 mark’ (being 2} skillings- 
courant), or 2}d.; of “4 rigsbank-skillings” (being 
1} skillings-courant), or 14d. English. 

Correr.—The “ 2 rigsbank-skilling” is j, of a rigs- 
bank-daler, or a 4d. and a fraction; the “1 rigsbank- 
skilling,” is 4, of a rigsbank-daler; and the “4 rigs- 
bark-skilling’’ is ,, of a rigsbank-daler. 

Parer Currexcy.—Notes of 100 rigsbank dalers ; 
of 50 ditto ; of 5 ditto, Up to two years ago notes 
were issued of only ome rigsbank daler, or 2s. 3d. 
English. There is only one bank in the kingdom— 
the Royal Bank of Copenhagen—a most excellent one, 
founded in 1819. 

It will be seen, at a glance, that the coinage is 
anything but decimal. It is curious that the rigsbank- 
daler—the standard coin of the realm, as it were— 
should be divided into nénety-siz rigsbank-skillings. 
Why not into one hundred? Accounts are made out 
in rigsbank-dalers, mares, and skillings.* I quickly 
learnt the names and value of the coins ; but was long 
puzzled by the size of the so-called silver coinage. For 
example, the mark (value only 44d), is very little, if 
anything, smaller than the Englisp shilling; the 4 
mark is proportionately large ; and the ]} skilling-cou- 
rant (value 1§d.) is just the size and appearance of an 
English fourpenny-piece. The mystery simply lies 
in the fact that all these pieces are very materially 
alloyed with copper. This singular method is probably 
resorted to from a conviction that were the pieces in 
question of genuine silver, they would be too minute 
for use.t In their present form they are certainly 
very convenient. Who likes to carry about him a 
shilling’s worth of greasy copper penny-pieces—each 
weighing nearly an ounce? Yet I frequently have 
dozens of skillings-courant and rigsbank-skillings in my 
pocket, and their weight and bulk is hardly appreci- 
able. The larger coins are pure silver; and the rigs- 
bank-daler is, as nearly as possible, the size, and looks 
much like, an English half-crown. Those of the eoin- 
age of the late King, Christian VIII., are from a most 
beautiful die, and the impress is remarkably distinct. 
The copper rigsbank-skilling (a fraction more than a 
farthing), is also a large and very pretty piece. Coins 
minted one hundred and fifty years ago are yet in 
circulation. 

The Corennacen Post Orrice is deserving of a 
few words of notice. It is situated in Kjébmagergade, 
and has no distinguishing exterior feature to indicate 
its existence, excepting a huge board fixed on the 





a Sometimes only in rigsbank-dalers and 
+ Since writing the above, it has been suggested to me that an- 
oo ores Seeeetncem reas 
which w rwise take toa extent, 
Vhen the rate of exchange is favourable, 
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wall, bearing the names of various foreign post towns, 
and spaces to write dates (in chalk), announcing the 
arrivals of mails, &c. The entrance is by a large 
gateway, into a courtyard, whence a vestibule opens 
to the different departments of the establishment, all 
on the ground floor. To an Englishman, there is 
much which is novel and interesting about the place. 
The officials all wear quaint uniforms, some being 
gold-laced ; and the letter-carriers have a red coat. 
Letters intended for the town delivery cannot be pre- 
paid, but must be dropped into a tin box, affixed to 
the wall of a smaller vestibule, further down the 
court. There is but one town delivery daily, and the 
charge is two skillings per letter (about 4d. English) 
—cheap enough in all conscience ! 

There are two large roums, one on the right, and 
one on the left, of the principal vestibule; and into 
them the public enter with letters ; and, whether they 
wish to pre-pay or not, they must deliver them by hand 
to the clerks, as no box is apportioned for the recep- 
tion of unpaid letters, except for the town delivery, 
as already mentioned. This is a stupid regulation, 
entailing much needless trouble on the publie, and 
saving nothing in the shape of labour to the officials, 
but rather the reverse. The room to the left is prinei- 
pally devoted to letters for home and miscellaneous 
mails ; that to the right has separate departments for 
different foreign mails. People do not deliver their 
letters through a window or a grating, as is the case 
in England, but merely hand them over a sort of 





counter, behind which the clerks are seated ; and the 


leisurely manner in which the latter funetionaries— 
who are invariably very civil—perform their duties, has 
delighted me a score of times. I have often formed 
one of a crowd, congregated round a clerk, and per- 
haps half of us would have to wait nearly a quarter of 
an hour ere our turns came; for the usual routine of 
business was for the clerk to take a letter, read the 
superscription thereof, make some inquiries, and re- 
ceive explanations from the owner, who lounged over 
the counter, then deliberately snuff his tallow candles, 
one after the other ;* next coolly weigh the epistle, 
and calculate the charge for its postage, according to 
the rules made and provided. These several oceupa- 
tions would occupy, say three minutes, and a couple 
more are sometimes consumed by the owner, fumbling 
in his breeches’ pocket for coins to pay the postage, 
and chatting with the clerk, as he counts them over, 
No doubt your go-ahead, hurry-seurry English folks 
would be distraeted, were they kept dancing attend- 
ance in this fashion; but the honest Danes never ex- 
hibit the least impatience, bless ’em !—neither do J. 

Great piles of letters, made up in parcels, sometimes 
lie on a sort of spare counter in the centre of one 
room, quite accessible to all comers; but I verily be- 
lieve the innocent Scandinavians never entertain any 
idea of “appropriating” them, which is what many 
ingenious London gentlemen would do with ease. 
Altogether, the aspect of the Copenhagen Post-office 
is such, that when I first glanced over it, I felt in- 
clined to ask myself whether I had not bodily reverted 
to the days of Queen Anne. 





- —_ 


— ETC 
* The clerks receiving letters in the eveni rally have 
A Sui ghingin byadta den: Foe» 4 
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Letters in Denmark are of course charged according 
to weight and distance; but the rate seems to me 
much less than that of England before the introduction 
of the penny postage; and considering the mode and 
difficulty of trausmission, is certainly moderate. News- 
papers from England come free, but only two Danish 
papers are permitted to go free to England, viz., 
Berlingske Tidende (“ Berling’s Gazette,” the organ 
of Government), and Adressecomptoirs Rflerretninger 
(“ News-Office Advertiser’’), a paper devoted entirely 
to advertisements, which here are free of duty, like 
very many other things heavily taxed in England. 

This winter season, two mails are made up for Eng- 
land weekly, on Tuesdays and Fridays. The time 
occupied in the transmission of letters from London, 
has been on the average about as long as from Liver- 
pool to New York. Indeed, I have found to my sor- 
row, that the only certainty about them is their ua- 
certainty. Since I have been here, no mail has arrived 
from London in less than about eight days ; but some- 
times they are a fortnight or more. As an instance 
of this, in consequence of the Great Belt between 
Zealand and Funen being full of drift ice the middle 
half of January, no bags could be forwarded either 
way, and the mails and travellers en route congregated 
at the little island of Sprogo (“ language” island), an 
appropriate name! Had the Great Belt been entirely 
frozen over, of course all would have been well; but 
as it was, no steamer dare face the terrific drift ice ; 
and the Sound being frozen on the other side of Zea- 
land, we were literally cut off from all communication 
with the rest of the world, of the doings of which we 
knew nothing, excepting a scrap or two of important 
political news telegraphed over the Belt. At length, 
two regular ice-boats were got to the spot, and then 
the mails crossed, reaching us about 24th of January, 
up to which time our latest papers and letters from 
London were dated 4th, or just three weeks old. It 
is a curious fact that, when the Belt is free, we invari- 
ably get papers from Paris of from two to five days 
later date than from London. I frequently read in the 
French papers reprints of the leaders of the London 
daily press, full three and four, or even more days, be- 
fore the originals come tohand. This clearly proves 
that, unto whatsoever superior arrangement, on the 
part of the French authorities, this despatch is attri- 
butable, it may be quite practicable for Englishmen 
to send their letters in winter-time to Copenhagen, at 
least two days quicker than usual, by first transmitting 
them to Paris, to be thence reposted! It must be borne 
in mind that my observations only apply to the winter 
season, for in summer the Elbe route is open, and 
steamers also, oceasignally, ply direct from London 
and Hull. 

I will conclude this gossipping section by a notice 
of the Copenhagen Cemetery. This was one of the 
very first places I visited, and I have not failed 
subsequently to become familiar with it ; for in truth I 
don’t care who goes to opera, or theatre, or concert, 
or ball, or lecture, so long as I may wander through 
the streets of a city of the dead. From my youth 
upwards, I have ever delighted in musing for hours at 
a spell among the departed; and many a golden dia- 
logue do I hold with them. Oh, think me not of a 
melancholy temperament because of this liking, for 
never do I reyerentially take my stroll among the, 
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tombs, without feeling my spirit purified and uplifted 
heavenward, my heart cheered, and my mind regop. 
ciled with life, and with the of death. In lj 
magnificent Edinburgh, there was no greater favourite 
haunt of mine than the Western Cemetery, which is 
naturally one of the most romantic places of the kind 
perhaps, in Europe. The Highgate Cemetery, Lop. 
don, is also certainly an attractive spot, and contains 
many interesting inscriptions on the tombs; one, espe. 
cially, so deeply affected me that I long hung over it 
with moistened eye and busy imagination. It was one 
line, by a daughter, over the grave of her mother, and 
these were the simple, all-comprehensive words ;:-~ 
“ Ma meilleure amie—ma mére ! Rosalie,” (“ My best 
friend—my mother. Rosaiz.”) I envy not the being 
who can stand by that tomb without emotion. 
Passing through Norre Porte (North Gate), we 
go a long way into the suburb of Norrebro, ere we 
reach the Copenhagen Cemetery, open to the public 
every day. It is a very extensive place, naturally 
quite level, nor have any artificial means been used to 
give it a picturesque inequality of surface. Neverthe. 
less, it is neatly and attractively laid out, and the great 
variety of tombs renders it interesting even to those 
who are mere surface-gazers. A very superficial 
glance shows that it hardly contains one monument 
of any pretension to grandeur; and I like it none 
the less for that. The whole ground is pleasantly 
diversified with trees and shrubs, and intersected 
with walks; the family graves are enclosed with low 
stone walls, or iron or wood railings, or with, what I 
thought the best of all, little hedges of privet, or other 
evergreens. The turf “heaves in many a mouldering 
heap,” not (as in English churchyards) the whole length 
of the grave, but almost invariably in the shape ofa 
round mound, in the centre, planted with flowers. Every 
fresh grave has wreaths of evergreens, moss, and flow- 
ers, upon, or suspended over it ; and, indeed, the hand 
of affection oft replaces these testimonials during many 
years. None of the tawdry pictures of saints and relics, 
which too often disgust the eye in the French ceme- 
teries, find place here—not even among the graves of 
the Catholics, who have a particular portion of this ce- 
metery allotted to them. Every conceivable variety of 
memorials are erected over the graves —except, per- 
haps, the broad upright slab so common in England; 
across is a very common form (often elegantly de- 
signed), either of wood, iron, or stone, with inscriptions. 
On many tablets, a funeral wreath is carved, or & 
serpent, with tail in mouth—the old emblem of eternity. 
At the head of some graves are tasteful little grottoes, 
containing urns. A few pillars are surmounted with 
fine marble busts, and others have a profile bust, or 
likeness of the deceased, painted on a tablet. There 
are some family graves, having very large 
slabs (fixed at the back of the wall next the road, 
and sheltered from the weather), on which are painted, 
in a peculiar style, groups the size of life, and of very 
high artistical merit. The conception and execution of 
one particularly affected me. It represents the dead 
reposed on a couch, at the head of which a pitying 
angel is seated, and, by the side, a weeping female, 
who has raised and is kissing one hand of the dead. 
On the other side of the body stands the poor widow, 
bending towards the face of him whose eyes will never 
more return ber glance of love, and in her arms is a 
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infant, which piteously stretches its little hands over | 
the cold breast, unto which it will never more be 
fondly clas A second child sobs, broken-hearted, 
by the side of its mother, and a third distractedly 
=e to a venerable old man at the foot of the couch, 
who points consolingly to that Heaven whence the 
spirit of the departed may be supposed to look down 
on the thrilling scene. I have already incidentally 
spoken of the Danish hearses and funeral rites in 
describing Oehlenschleger’s burial, and I may only | 
sdd that I have never seen a corpse borne on men’s 
shoulders in Copenhagen, with the special exception | 
that poet. 
. ge Cemetery ; and as I wander in 
it, I look around, and say unto myself—Where shall 


I, the Wandernde Vogel, fondly repose my head? Shall | 
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I breathe my last sigh far away from homé and kin- 
dred, or shall I eventually return to my native spot 
to die? Will sobbing friends wipe away the death- 
foam from my quivering lips, or will the hand of a 
benevolent stranger, who knoweth not even my~!an- 
guage, close my eyelids, and lay me in my last long 
home? Will my body mingle its dust with that of 
my parents, or will it moulder in some remote foreign 
clime, or dissolve in the main of ocean? Will a 
graven stone indicate where the Wanderer has at 
length found an abiding place ; or will there be nought 
to mark the spot? It mattereth not; for I know that, 
let my last hour come when or how it may, my head 
will be pillowed on the loving breast of my Saviour ; 
and I cannot die alone, for my God will be surely with 
me. Selah! 
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Lixz twin stars shedding their lucent effluences 
from the bosom of the midnight sky upon the dark- 
ened earth; like companion angels shaking ambrosial 
fragrance from their rose-ensanguined wings, upon the 
noxious vapours of time; like the air of mountains, 
and the verdure of valleys, alluring us from the cloudy 
atmosphere of cities, and the withering routine of toil- 
ing populations ; like brooding halcyons calming the 
angry waters around their sacred nidal circle; like 
congenial flowers breathing out their treasured souls 
upon the waste wilderness of the world; like golden 
chalices receiving and returning the sparkling wine 
of humanity; like genius and joy clothing with a 

enchantment the sorrowful realities of life; 
like faith and hope soaring beyond the circle of terres- 
trial shadows, and revealing the hidden glories of 
the spirit land ; like wedded notes of sweetest music, 
now softly floating, now loudly thundering above the 
dreary dissonance of our lower sphere, hushing and 
permeating it with the harmonies of a higher and hap- 
pier clime ; like conjugal philomels warbling among 
the shady leaves of the solitary heart in its pensive 
hours ; like benign ambassadors from the upper sanc- 
tuary, enticing us to heaven and pointing the way; 
like banded breezes swelling the sails of the spirit 
becalmed, and winging it swiftly and safely through 
sunshine and storm, to the quiet haven of eternity ; 
like all things fairest, and brightest, and best, are 
friendship and love. In them, both poet and philo- 
sopher place the sources and centres of human happi- 
ness. ‘The inspired ploughman regarded them as the 
summum bonum of life— 

“ There's a’ the pleasures o’ the heart— 
The lover and the frien’ ;” 

and our sweetest Shakspeare, at once their gentlest 
subject, their best expositor, and their noblest eulo- 
gist, bathed in all their skyey influences, and rapt 
with the ideals which his lofty imagination and enthu- 
siastic heart created, has rendered them incarnate in 
Bassanio and Antonio, in Romeo and Juliet, in Valen- 
tine and Silvia, in Celia and Rosalind. Friendship and 
love were to him no fiction or fancy ; they were strong 








ments. When he plumed his wings beside their 
brimming fountains, he rose like the matin bird sing- 
ing gloriously upwards in the golden light to the very 
gate of heaven. In the hearts of Rosalind and Celia, 
they are domesticated inmates. There they dwell in 
beauty and strength, in tenderness and depth, in 
pathos and power. There, as from holy altars in some 
august temple, incense continually ascends to their 
lovely divinities. There they sit enthroned, regulating 
every faculty, forming every principle, guiding every 
feeling, controlling every passion, and reducing the 
entire being to the mild and equitable rule of everlast- 
ing laws. “ As You Like it,’’ is sacred to friendship 
and love. Its noble and graphic delineations of 
sequestered nature ; its tale of deep devotion, and its 
code of meditative truths; its unselfish affection, and 
its artless simplicity ; its heroic friendships, and its 
generous loves ; its union, in short, of all that s 
with deepest emphasis in the suggestive loveliness of 
pastoral scenery; the holier emotions of mysterious 
humanity invest it with a transcendental purity, a 
potent and a peerless beauty. “It is,” says Hazlitt, 
“the most ideal of any of the author’s plays; it is a 
drama in which the interest arises more out of the 
sentiments and characters than out of the actions or 
situations; it is not what is done, but what is said, 
that claims attention.” Let us, then, in accordance 
with our plan, contemplate the portraits of Rosalind 
and Celia in the gallery of Amicitia Shakspeariane. 
Their loves must remain untouched ; their fri 
alone, at present, demands our attention. Hitherto, 
we have stood with our readers before the picture of 
Valentine and Proteus, of Bassanio and Antonio; we 
have seen in them the disparate, yet beautifully con- 
gruent qualities of the artist’s ideal; we are now to 
turn from friendship in man to friendship in woman. 
Incompetent, perhaps, to achieve distinction in the 
rigid processes of science, she is more than his equal 
in the warm processes of the sentiments and affections. 
In the highest and truest type of man, intellect and 
heart are co-extensive, The one nom ise to 
the other; and both produce a ciel, 


nent equilibrium. In woman, of the purest and 
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noblest mould, the sphere of heart is larger than the 
region of intellect. She does not need to pause and 
ponder. Obeying the prompt intuitions of her emotive 
nature, she must act invariably true to the dictates of 
right reason, and the harmony of things. To feel, and 
not to think, is the regnant law of her being, the 
guide-star of her life. Hence the stability of her 
friendship, and the fervour of her love. 

To Rosalind and Celia, we are first introduced in 
the following dialogue between Oliver, the eldest son | 
of Sir Rowland de Bois, and Charles, the Duke’s | 
wrestler :— 


; 
“ Oli —Can you tell if Rosalind, the Duke’s daughter, be | 
banished with her father ? | 
“ Cha.—O, no; for the Duke's daughter, her cousin, so loves her 
—being ever from their cradles bred together—that she would 
have followed her exile, or have died to stay behind her. She is, 
at the court, and no less beloved of her nnocle than his own 
daughter; and never two ladies loved as they do.” 





Here we are presented with the situation and senti- 
ments of our heroines. The Duke, Rosalind’s father, ' 
has been driven into exile by his brother Frederick, 
the usurper of his throne. Rosalind, naturally desi- | 
rous to accompany and solace her unfortunate parent, | 
at last yields to the importunate solicitations of Fre- 
derick, and consents to remain behind at the court. 
with his daughter Celia, then a little girl, as we after- 
wards learn. In Charles’s speech, the depth and 
ardour of Celia’s affection for her gentle cousin is 
simply and beautifully expressed. It is interesting to 
observe how Shakspeare seems, in this passage, to| 
prepare the mind for the beautiful developments of 
affectionate amity in the following scenes. Mark how | 
he iterates and reiterates the expression “love.’’ He 
thus introduces us at once into the cirele of the senti- | 
ments, the sphere of emotion. He delights in the soft, 
soothing cadence of the phrase. le does not vary 
the expression by other epithets. This one magic 
word aloue is breathed out as the true expouent of | 
his soul, and the tender mood of his inspiration. It 
comes like a warm distillation from his spirit, and 
arises again like a balmy exhalation from his verse. 
He warmly expires, and fervidly inhales, the glowing | 
element. We always like to meet hii in such a 
mood. “ As You Like it,’’ and “ Romeo and Juliet,” | 
have as many attractions as “ Lear’’ and “ Macbeth.” 
In them, his imagination is stimulated and inflamed by 
his ardent sensibility ; and language, sentiments, and 
imagery burn with a miraculous and supernatural bril- 
lianey. This spontaneous cherished joy in the con- 
templation and depiction of the phenomena of our 
emotive nature is one of the invariable and certain 
characteristics of the poetic spirit. Mere imagination, 
the faculty by which the ideal is realised, and the real 
idealised, cannot, however strong, constitute a poet. 
Along with this power, enthusiasm, or sensibility, must 
be associated. The idealisations, and the realisations, 
must pulsate with life, and glow with heat. Entha- 
siasm is the warm circulating fluid by which every 
articulation, nerve, and fibre of imagination’s creature 
is vitalised and sustained, It is the fire in which the 
products of the representative faculty are subjected to 
the action of a moukling incremation, whence they issue 
instinct to their very core and centre, with a warm 


and vigorous vitality. Imagination and enthusiasm 





|attributes are assigned to this relation. 


by their combined energy, a living and perfect cteatiog, 
In their operations there is no necessary priority o 
- Imagination may be first aroused, ang 
then it transmits its forms to enthusiasm, which 
breathes into them the breath of life; or enthusiagy 
may be first affected, and then its products are sens 
up to imagination, which clothes them with the atty). 
butes of its creative energy. 
We have another beautiful testimony to the charag. 
ters and friendship of our heroines, in scene IL, act 1, 
where Orlando, the youngest son of Sir Rowland De 


|! Bois, asks - 


“Which of the two was daughter of the Duke, that here was 
at the wrestling ?” 


And Le Beau answers :— 


“ Neither his daughter, if we judge by manners : 
But yet, indeed, the shorter is his daughter. 
The other is daughter to the banished Duke, 
And here detained by her usurping uncle, 

To keep his daughter company ; whose loves 
Are dearer than the natural bond of sisters !” 


Celia observes a shade of 


But the two friends meet. 


'|twilight sadness on the sunny countenance of her 


Rosalind. Grieved that any intervenient svurrow 
should check the calm current of their bliss, she thus 
exhorts her to dismiss her cares, and smile again ig 
beauty, as of old :— 


“JT pray thee, Rosalind, sweet, my coz., be merry.” 


To this Rosalind replies— 


“ Dear Celia, I show more mirth than I am mistress of; and 
would you yet I were merrier? Unless you could teaeli me to 


|| forget a banished father, you must not learn me how to remem- 


ber auy extraordinary pleasure.” 


This is a gentle reproof, and brings out in distinet 
relief the character of Celia, while it amply unfolds the 
disposition and temperament of her friend. Celta is 
enthusiastic aud romantic. As yet her life had been 
one unbroken scene of happiness. The sentiment of 
friendship had therefore grown into a noble passion, 
submerging, absorbing, and controlling all other feel- 
ings. By such spirits, supernatural and byperbolical, 
They view 
it through the magnifying medium of their own warm 
imagination. Hence frequently they burst its bonds 
by drawing them too tightly. They expect more than 
can reasonably be obtained from human natare in its 
less enthusiastic and more equable manifestations. 
They conceive that friendship is the Nepenthe of all 
maladies, the Lethe of all sorrows. They can, there 
fore, rarely sympathise with any states of mind i» 
consonant to their high ideas of its medicative efficacy. 
They imagine how they would triumph over all those 
trials and afllictions whieh deject and overwhelm the 
object of their affections. This was the case with 
Celia, for had she been able thoroughly to identify 
herself with Rosalind, and to appreciate, in all ite ag- 
gravations, the filial feelings of a daughter, suddenly 
bereaved of the light and love of a parent's heart, she 
would not have made this unthinkingdemand. Rose 
lind’s friendship is as sincere and as deep, but residing 
in a soul less highly wrought and sorely torn with grief; 
its ideal development is not so heroic and enthusiastit. 
Strange to say, however, we admire both, because both 








work harmoniously to cach other’s hand, and produce, 


jare perfectly natural, and act in strict accordance with 
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ther individual idiosyncrasies. To this answer of 

« Herein I see thou lovest me not with the full weight that I 
iore thee. If my unele, thy banished father, had banished thy 
the Duke my father, so thou hadst been still with me, I 
gould have taught my love to take thy father for mine; so 
wouldst thou, if the trath of thy love to me were so righteously 


tempered as mine is to thee.” 
Here, again, is the further development of this 
beautiful fault in the impassioned dreamer. She has 
too high an ideal for real life, and is consequently un- 
able so fully to identify herself with her friend as to 
see matters exactly from the same point of view, and 
isely in the same light. Her sentiments invest 
realities with an illusive colouring; and she is dis- 
inted to find that her friend is unable to sympa- 
thise with her high-toned idealism. Celia’s case is 
by no means rare. Fine spirits, unacquainted with 
humanity as it actually is, form to themselves an im- 
maculate image of friendship; they emerge from their 
cosets glowing with admiration and love of the 
beautiful and benignant vision, They regularly under- 
take to realise their ideal ; they are soon undeceived ; 
and, if sense and judgment come not to their relief, 
chagrin and disappointment freeze up the genial cur- 
rent of their affections, and they retire into their own 
being, gloomy and melancholy misanthropes. This 
virtue becomes, in their estimation, from the sad re- 
alities of life, the source of every inconvenience. In 
contact with such a spirit, how beautiful is the reply 
of Rosalind— 


“Well, I will forget the condition of my estate, to rejoice in 
yours.” 

“T will make another effort—I will try to loose my.- 
self in you.” Here Shakspeare brings out, as on all 
occasions, the peculiar feature of a real friendship, 
disinterestedness, and self-oblivion. What Rosalind 
thus does for Celia, she afterwards shows she expects 
Celia to do for her, when she says of Orlando— 


2? 


“Do you, Celia, love him, because I dog 


Thave identified myself in you, in forgetting my 
sorrows; do you now identify yourself with me, in 
loving Orlando? But a still greater trial awaits the 
faithful pair. Duke Frederick has suddenly conceived 
a violent aversion to his niece, and ordered her, on 
pain of death, to quit his court in ten days. The 
Loble remonstrances of Rosalind eubance our opinion 
of her generous and spotless character. These prov- 
ug of vo avail to change his purpose, Celia boldly 
Yeutures to intercede for her wronged associate. 
“Dear Sovereign,” says she, “hear me speak.”” To 
this the Duke roughly replies — 

“ Ay, Celia, we stayed her for your sake ; 
Else with her father she had ranged along.” 

Celia nobly answers— 

» I did not then entreat to have her stay ; 
It was your pleasure and your own remorse ; 
1 was too young taat time to value her, 
Bul now I know her ; If she be a trailor, 
Why so am I: we still have slept together, 
Rose al an instant, learn’d, p/ay'd, eat together, 
And whereso’ er we went, like Juno's swans, 
Still we went coupled and ins-parable.” 

- red one must feel the force, delicacy, and beauty 

Mus appeal, and the generous enthusiasm from 

which it proceeded. Celia here acts out her ideal. 
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She is no mere sentimentalist. Her abstract concep- 
tions of friendship she resolves to embody in action. 
How beautifully she describes the process by which 
the ties between her and Rosalind have been formed. 
When Frederick banished the father of her friend, she 
was a child, and could form no estimate of her worth; 
but now she says emphatically, I know her; I have 
learnt her value by experience ; I have tested her 
merits, and found them such as to bind me for ever 
to her interests. At first my love was like a rivulet; 
day by day it increased in volume and velocity; the 
current widened as it advanced, and now it has become 
a resistless flood, which no power on earth—no, not 
even the mighty arm of a sovereign father—can roll 
back, or for a moment arrest. It carrigs me trium- 
phantly along upon its broad breast to every scene 
and circumstance where Rosalind appears. ‘* Like 
Juno’s swans,’’ what an exquisite image! In maiden 
purity, white as the birds that sped the car of heaven's 
queen, they sailed, coupled and inseparable, down the 
stream of time, and onwards still they glide to the 
great ocean of eternity. 

There seems some discrepancy between the first 
part of this speech and that of the Duke’s wrestler, 
recently quoted. Celia says— 

“T did net then entreat to have her stay ; 

It was your pleasure, and your own remorse ;” 
and Charles, on the banishment of the Duke, “ she 
would have followed Rosalind’s exile, or have died 
to stay behind her.” The explanation way be this: 
that when Celia began to discover the worth of 
Rosalind, had she then resolved to leave the court, 
Celia must have accompanied her, or fallen a victim to 
a broken and bereaved heart. Charles had his eye 
upon the existing attachment, and thence he augured 
the result. 

To his daughter’s pathetic pleading, the Duke 
sternly replies :— 

“ Open not thy lips; 
Firm and irrevocable is my doom 
Which I have passed upon her; she is banished.” 
Heroically Celia responds— 
“ Pronounce that sentence then on me, my liege ; 
I cannot live out of her company.” 


She loves Rosalind, and she loves her with a fer. 
vour and fidelity coeval with ber earliest consciousness, 
The presence of the beloved object, the recipient and 
reciprocator of her deepest feelings and her tenderest 
sentiments, is become a necessity of her existence, 
The clinging tendrils of her inner being are so com- 
plexly interwoven around the heart of tosalind, that 
no human power can untwist a solitary feeble filament. 
This intricate union, this Gordian knot of hearts, death 
may sever, but cannot untie. Henee, with the same 
ibreath that proclaims the banishment of her friend, 
her exile is decreed. That heart must indeed be 
strangely dead to all that is noble, disinterested, and 
sublime in human nature, that thrills not with com- 
placent sentiment at this lovely picture which the 
unrivalled artist drew. 

The following scene between the pair is finely 
touched :— 

“ Cel—O my poor Rosalind ; whither wilt thon go? 

Wilt thon change fathers? I will give thee 
1 charge thes be net thoa more gneved than | am. 
“ Ros.—I have more cause. 
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. To bear your griefs yourself, and leave me out ; 


wei + a a es 


“Cl— Thon hast not, cousin. 
Pr’ythee be cheerfal ; know’st thou not, the Duke 
Hath banished me, his daughter ? 

* Ros.— That he hath not. 

“Cel—No? hath not? Rosalind lacks then the love 
Which teacheth thee, ‘hat thou and I am one. 

No; let my father seek another heir. 
Therefore devise with me how we may fly ; 
Whither to go; and what to bear with us. 
And do not seek to take your change upon you, 


For by this heaven, now at our sorrows pale, 
Say what thou can’st, I'll go along with thee. 

Now go we in content, 
To liberty, and not to banishment.” 

Celia is fatherless. His own rude hand has snapt 
the filial bond. Rosalind, singularly true to her com- 
paratively superficial matter-of-fact character, cannot 
see fully and at once the import or the consequences 
of the Duke’s decree. Her grief, she imagines, should 
be tenfold greater than her friend’s; but with the eye 
of a superior spirit, and the sensibilities of a noble 
nature, Celia reads in that decree her duty and her 
doom. “Rosalind, know’st thou not that thou and I 
am one, my heart is thy heart, and thy destiny of 
weal or woe must also be wine? Here, on the altar 
of my affections, I lay my father’s love and proud in- 
heritance, and willingly do I sacrifice them all for 
thee. Seck not to leave me in this hated court, where, 
without thee, I can no longer live. Take me with 
you, and I shall soothe your sorrow, sympathise with 
your misfortune, and share in your distress. I call 
heaven, that now looks mournfully on our misery, to 
witness my resolve, to wander with you through the 


wilderness of life”:— 
There is a mystic thread of life 
So dearly wreath’d with mine alone, 
That Destiny’s relentless knife 
At once must sever both, or none. 
There are two souls whose equal flow 
In gentle streams so calmly run, 
That when they part—T7%ey part !—ah no! 
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The character of this heroine of friendship is herp 
finely sustained. In the smile of royalty beside he 
friend, she deemed her Rosalind unkind to cherish g 
solitary thought of sadness. Her own generous pg 
ture taught. her they were all-in-all to one another, 
and so long as fortune did not separate them, she 
fondly thought one feeling only should prevail, of 
unmixed, and satisfying joy. Now that stern fate has 
reversed the picture, and sealed the’exile of her friend 
the sky is darkened, and the night has fallen. With 
the same enthusiasm that she formerly jrejoiced, she 
weeps. ‘The reality of things has at last burst upon 
her in aH their rough austerity, and, true to herself 
and to her Rosalind, she willingly renounces all the 
pomp and pride of state, to taste the strange, mys. 
terious, melancholy joy, of bearing through a thorny 
world the heavy burden of another’s calamities, Im. 
maculate type of woman in her highest form ar 
thou, heavenly Celia! What a provision against the 
ills of life is the principle of sympathy! No deeper, 
purer fount of happiness than ‘to weep with them 
that weep.” It is the universal bond of huma 
society. Destroy it, and society exists no longer; 
a self-centred race of isolated demons blights and 
blasts the face of the world. It is the keystone in 
the arch of the intelligent and moral universe of God; 
the cement that unites and consolidates the living 
stones in the great moral temple of the Deity. 

Celia, abandoning herself to the dictates of this 
beautiful sentiment, was soon with Rosalind, “ under 
the shade of melancholy boughs,” in the forest of 
Arden. The remainder of the play is occupied with 
the romantic story of their loves, and concludes with 
the conjugal happiness of both. Bathed in the bliss 
of that sacred union, and loving one another with s 
fervour and intensity which time only augments, they 
pass from the dramatic scene, leaving behind on the 
spectator’s imagination the fair and faultless ideals of 
Shaksperian friendship and love. 





They cannot part—fhose souls are one. 





AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF MONTAIGNE’S.* 


Tue letters of Michel de Montaigne, known to exist, | 


are few, being fourteen in number. M. Achille 
Jubinal, one of the most eminent archaiologists and 


bibliopolists in France, has enriched literature by the 
discovery of a fifteenth, which has given occasion for 


a little volume, containing a history of the discovery, 


and some remarks having a connection with the pre 
tended pillaging of the National Library, by M. Liba. 
This book-lovers’ quarrel is most amusing. It bas 
‘roused up a controversy which carries one back ca 
turies. We have a perfect battle of the books, aad 


we fancy ourselves in the days of Mearsius and Sceliges. 











* We receive the proof sheets of a forthcoming little volume— Une letire inédite de Montaigne; Paris, 1850—by Achille Jubiaa, 


well known as the author of the following works :-— 
1. Les Anciennes Tapisserics Historiées de France, ou Collection 


des Monuments de ce genre, les plus remarquables qui nous soie# 


restés du onziéme au seizidme sitcle; owrrage gui a obtenu de [ Académie des Inscriptions une des trois médailles dor déceraa 
aus meilleurs travaux sur les antiquités nationales. e édition.—2 vol. in-fol., format d’atlas, texte jJlustré. 
2. Lettres sur quelques-uns des Manuscrits de la Bibliothtque royale de La Haye, suivies de Notices et Extraits de ce mém® 


manuscrits ; 1 vol. in-8, 


$. Lettres sur les Pyrénées, on Voyage de Paris an Canigou ; 1 vol. in-8. 
4. La Armeria Real, ou collection des principales pitces de la Galerie royale des Armes anciennes de Madrid ; 2 vol. in-fol., te 
illustré, avec 83 planches lithographices et gravées, représentant les armes de toute l'Espagne célére, depuis le Cid jusqe ; 


Charles-Quint. 


4 la Golerie des armes anciennes d’Espagne (Armeria real de Madrid), 1 vol. in-fol. avee quarante planches formsst 
dix livraisons (les deux premiers volumes ont paru depuis longtemps). 


Lettre A. M. Paul Leeroizx, contenant un curieux épisode de l'histoire des biblioth¢ques pabliques, in-8, 


Le Comte de Lucanor, traduit de Espagnol, in-8. 
Le Roman de Feuvel, mapuscrit du quatorziéme sitcle publié 


5. 
6. 
7. Etudes de litérature Etrangére (Espagne et Italie), 2 vol. in-8, 
8. 
9. 


pour la premitre fois, 1 yol, in-S, 
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; Paul Lecroix, Jubinal, and a host of others, have 
fastened like leeches on the ex-Royal Library, the 
worst managed, the richest, and the most useless library 
in Europe. Possessed of the most valuable books 
which have been published, it has no catalogue; and 
the student who enters its doors between ten and 
three in search of a book, when he asks for one, has 

erally the agreeable satisfaction of being told, “ It 
shall be sought for.” Perhaps two hours later the 
reply comes, “Can't be found—lent—binding, &c.” 
Then you ask for another, and at last get it. But 





then it is time to go, the servants turn you out, and 
the day is wasted. The number of persons connected | 
with the establishment is great; they are well paid, and’ 
are often men high in literature. But they appear to 
conceive themselves there to study, and use the books, | 
and not tu attend to the public, who derive scarcely | 
any real advantage from the possession of one of the 
richest libraries in the world. | 

We ourselves have continually had occasion to visit 
this institution; but the loss of time, the inability to 
make any research, because only allowed one volume 
at a time, and the dilatory conduct of the attendants, 
have rendered it perfectly useless. The attendants. 
sit at tables reading. If you ask for a book, they 
coolly finish their page, and then attend to you; while 
some have gone the length, when I have returned a 
book at the end of ten minutes to ask for another, of 
saying, “1 can’t be changing your books so often;” 
and yet the other volume was an index, The British 
Museum is not faultless, but its management is infi- 
nitely superior to that of the Bibliotheque in the Rue 
Richelieu. 

M. Achille Jubinal, in the sheets before us, while 
explaining the cause of his having literary leisure, is 
a little severe on the republican minister Carnot, for 
dismissing him from his professorship ; but we cannot 
see the necessary connection between this and the 
book. He then says :— 

“While waiting the production of more important works, I 
offer to the learned, and to the admirers of the immortal au- 
thor of the “ Essays,” an unpublished letter, magnificent in thought 
and expression, by that philosopher, so full of sense, of right-mind- 
edness, of mairete, who is called le bon homme—of Montaigne, in 
fact. The following is the mode in which I discovered this 
Precious letter, and why while publishing it, [accompany it with 
researches which have no connection with it. Scarcely two 
months avo, some questions were addressed to me by a great pa- 
tron of the arts with whom I had the honour to contract a very 
warm friendship, when, in 1838, I was ona literary mission in 
Switzerland. . . Occupied in preparing other works, 
I had been little to the National Library; I took advantage of 
"is circumstance to resume my somewhat vagabond researches, 
‘specially among epistolary collections, where were hidden the 
‘eatiments and the most intimate thoughts of men whom we are 
ted only to see in their official garb. While, therefore, doing 
what my learned and illustrious friend asked of me, I groped 
mmong some collections, not yet described, not examined, and 
J badly catalogued, and in which I made some very important 

tries. I did not expect to make that which chance offered 
maa many others in the same collection and in others. But 
I went on, making out prodigious larcines, while also making 
discoveries, but not thinking of giving publicity to any, 

when the following adventure occurred :— 
& Requiring to consult the catalogue of the sale of the Duke 

Lavalliere, I applied to my honourable friend Charles Magnin, 
ee of the printing department, specially appointed to 

care of the reserve, that is to say, of rare books, first edi- 
et athe productions, &c., bibliographical treasures with good 
set on one side.” 





Al. Charles Magnin. promised to find the book, which 
VOL, XVII,—NO, CACY, 
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was a copy, with the prices and buyers, and bade 
M. Jubinal ask M. Ravenel at a later hour for it. M. 
Jubinal continues :— 


“T came back to the manuscript department before the end of 
the sitting. M. Magnin wasabsent; I spoke to M. Ravenel. ‘I have 
nothing,’ said he very drily: ‘you ask for books very difficult to 
find. I will look for it to-morrow.’ I was half inclined to 
answer, because of the tone, but I remained silent. Next day 
| M. Ravenel found nothing ; the next day, the same. This little 
_ comedy reminded me of Japhet in search of a father, and seemed 
endless. But chance gave ita denouement. One day, instead of 
applying anew to M. Ravenel, whom I saw at the desk, I entered 
the hall of globes, where M. Magnin usually sits, to repeat my 
eternal demand. Approaching the employé, who presides over the 
catalogue, M. Eugene D’Auriac, ( said, ‘I am sorry M. Magnin 
is not here ; I wanted to ask him for a Lavalliere catalogue, 
with the prices and names of bayers, which he promised me. 
Has he found it? ‘I don’t know,’ said he; then, tapping his 
forehead, ‘How stupid I am,’ added he; ‘there has been one 
here for two or three days. I suppose it is for you” Going 
then to the desk which M. Ravenel occupies in the globe room 
when M. Magnin is at the conservator’s desk, he took from it, 
and brought me, a catalogue Lavalliere, not only with the prices, 
but with the names of the buyers, and very curious references 
to the Gaigniéres, Gaignat, and other catalogues. ‘ Good!” 
said I to myself, ‘this is very funny. An explanation will, I 
suppose, come. I fancy I was not to see the book.’ 

“T took paper out of my pocket, and sitting down, began to 
work. I had not been ten minutes at work, when I saw M, 
Ravenel come in. He looked at me as he passed, went to his 
desk uneasily, saw at once the absence of the catalogne, and 
whispered with M. D’Aariac in a corner. He then went out, 
and I approached M. D'Auriac. ‘It appears,’ said he, in a whis- 
per, ‘1 have made a blunder. ‘What? How? ‘ By giving 
you the Lavalliere catalogue.’ A few minutes later, M. Pilon, 
conservateur-adjoint, came, and went towards M. D’Auriac, and 
then signed me toapproach. I advanced. At the same instant M. 
Ravenel came in again, and joining us, bade Messrs. Pilon and 
Klein go out. We remained alone. ‘Sir, said he, ‘I have 
hitherto told you au untruth.’ ‘ Monsieur,’ cried I, stopping him, 
‘I don’t accept that word ; you speak too harshly of a mistake; you 
were in error, that was all.’ ‘ No! sir,’ said M. Ravenel, ‘I had, 
as you see, the Lavalliere catalogue ; but it was agreed that you 
were to be told that we had it not, and I had placed it on one 
|side to prevent you seeing it.’ ‘And why, if you please?’ 
|* Because you have written, I am told, something favourable to 
| M. Libri, and because we regard all who defend him as our bit- 
‘ter enemies; against them we defend ourselves as best we can. 
That is why we told you an untruth.’” 


M. Libri is accused of having had in his possession 
certain books belonging to the National Library. 
Nothing easier. Such books may be picked up on 
every stall, so careless has been the management of 
this great library. But the war between M. Libri, 
an eminent and learned bibliopolist, and the library, 
has become bitter in the extreme. In his clear and 
lucid defence, M. Libri shows that the servants of this 
national institution have been either grossly careless 
or grossly criminal. Their charge has been neglected, 
or pillaged ; and the inquiry has brought to light facts 
which demonstrate that the libraries of France have 
been for twenty years in the hands either of knaves 
or fools. M. Jubinal, struck by the saying of M. 
Ravenel, confessing to falsehood as a means of de- 
fence, conceived that he might serve the cause of M. 
Libri; and hence this curious, amusing, and 
pamphlet. The connection between Montaigne and 
Libri will presently be seen. 

But before alluding to quaint and rare old Mon- 
taigne, we must have one more extract in relation to 
the general question. M. Jubinal says :— 











“There will be seen in the second part, details of mutilations 
and robberies of every kind, committed in the department of 
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the mantiicripts of the National Library. It was in the course 
of about twenty sittings that I discovered these immense lar- 
eenies. Here it ie volumes altogether which have disappeared ; 
there it is volames from which the most precious documents 
have been taken. Without speaking in detail of a number of 

ph letters of less interest, which have been taken out of 
the National Library, it will be sufficient to say that letters of 
@lontaigne, Rubens, Galileo, Mary Stuart, Ronsard, Melanch- 
thon, Dubartes, Dolet, &o., and autographs of Raphael, Pascal, and 
Descartes, have left in some unknown way the collections which 
contained them, to let the world understand the gravity of the 
losses we deplore. These mutilations are often accompanied by 
strange circumstances, such as scratchings, blots, whose end is 
to hide or conceal the robbery of certain pieces. It is incom- 
prehensible how the administration of the National Library ota 
not perceived the great blot of ink which has been daubed over 
the place where the letter of Montaigne is alluded to, which 
existed in the National Labrary in 1523, and which now does not 
exist there. 

“Bat it is not only autographs which have been stolen from 
the National Library. Manuscripts of inestimable value have 
been shamefully mutilated ; thus, for example, the unique MSS. of | 
Baena, which were stolen fram the Escuriel, and which the Na- 
tional Library bought, knowing the robbery, as well as the col- 
lection of Provencal poets, which they declined returning to the 
Vatican, have been grossly mutilated since they came to Paris. 
A Greek MS., in uncial letters, containing the epistles of St. 
Paul, a manuscript of the seventh century, of inestimable value, 
has again lost thirty-seven sheets, which had been stolen from it 
@ eentury ago, and which Count Harley, who bought them, nobly 
sent back to the ancient Royal Library. Strange that the same | 
sheets should be twice stolen ; the celebrated | 
Palimpsert MS. of St. Ephrem, has lost sheet 188. . . . 

“The magistracy, after preliminary inquiries, which have lasted | 
eighteen months, with regard to our library robberies, which 
mone can foresee, when they know some cf the losses we shall 
point out; when they have verified the assertion of M. Paulin 
Paris, member of the Institute and conservator of the National 
Library, who declares that within a century 20,000 volumes have | 
been stolen from that Library, and which have spread over 
various collections , when they remember that it has been offi- 
cially proved that the public libraries of Brest and Morlaix 
have wholly disappeared; when they see that the librarian of 
the Rouen library has lost 230,000 volumes in a few years; 
when they learn that the library of Carpentras has been despoiled 
of 1,300 MSS. in twenty years; that all the libraries and lite- 
sary collections of France are subjected to pillage, and that it is 
notorious that in our great public establishments there have | 
been committed frightful robberies by public servants, who have 
been accorded fatal impunity, they will comprehend how the 
libraries of amateurs must contain a quantity of things belonging 
onee to public establishments,” 


Michel de Montaigne, despite his world-wide ce- 
lebrity, has left behind Jess in the way of correspondence 
than most distinguished writers. All, nearly, have 
afforded materials for volumes of letters; while of 
Montaigne but fourteen have been hitherto known. 
M. Achille Jubinal has had the good fortune to find 
a fifteenth; and the history of his finding it is 
eingular, and, to the bibliopolist, of absorbing interest, 
while its connection with the pillaging of the great 
Paris library is very amusing. ‘The history of several 
of Montaigne’s letters is strange, and we must allude 
to them to elucidate our present subject, 

In 1846, M. Antonin Macé published a letter ize- 
dite of Montaigne, which he had found in the MSS. 
of the Royal Library (though no one knew of its ex- 
istence), in the vol. 61-62 of the collection Dupuy. 
Dr. Payen, who for thirty years has devoted himself 
to the subject of Montaigne, wrote a pamphlet on the 
subject® This letter, which, like that discovered by 
M. Achille Jubinal, is addressed to Henry IV., and has 














® Documents inedite ou peu connas sur Montaigne receuillis 


AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF MONTAIGNP’S. 


been again copied from the original by the anthor o 
It bears upon it the impreg 
of the character of the celebrated author of the 
For the sake of the learned student we give 


it in the original form, offering a simple translation. 


the pamphlet before us. 


Essays. 


Srre,—Celle quil a pleu a 
vostre majesté mescrire du vin- 
tiesme de Juillet ne ma este 
rendue que ce matin et ma 
trouvé engagé en vue fiebure 
tierce tres violente, populaire 
en ce pais despuis le mois 
passé. Sire, je prens a trés 
grand honneur de recevoir vois 
commandemens et nay poinct 
failly descrire a Monsieur le Ma- 
reschal de Matignon trois fois 
bien expressement la delibera- 
tion et obligation enquoy jes- 
tois de laler trouver, et jusques 
a luy merquer la route que je 
prendrois pour laler joindre en 
seureté sil le trouvoit bon, a 
quoy nayant heu aucune re- 
sponce, jestime quil a considére 
pour moy le longueur et hazard 
des chemins. Sire, vostre ma- 
jesté me fera sil luy plaist ceste 
grace de croyre que je ne plain- 
dray jamais ma bource aus oc- 
casions ausquelles je ne vou- 
drois espargner mavie. Je nay 
jamais reccu bien quelconque de 
la libéralité des roys non plus 
que demandé ny merité, et nay 
receu nul paymente des pas que 
jay employés a leur service des- 


|| quels vostre majesté a heu en 


partie cognoissance, Ce que j'ai 
faict pour ses prédécesseurs, je 
le feray encores beaucoup plus 
volontiers poure elle. Je suis, 
Sire, aussy riche que je me sou- 
haite. Quand jauray espuisé ma 
bource auprés de vostre majesté, 
a l’aris, je prendray la hardiesse 


|} de le luy dire, et lors, sy elle 


mestime digne de me tenir plus 
long temps a sa suitte, elle en 
aura meilleur marché que du 
moindre de ses ofliciers. 

Sire, 

Je suplie Dieu pour vostre 
prospérite et santé. Vostre trés 
obeissa serviteur et sujet, 

MOTAIGNE. 
De Montaigne, 
ee second de Septembre. 








eS publics parle, Dr, J. S, Payen, Paris, Téchener, 1547. 


pach, hearing 


Srez,—That which your ms 
jesty was pleased to write to me 
of the 20th July, was only gives 
to me this morning, and foggg 
me attacked by a very violent 
tertian ague, common in this 
country for a month past, Sire, 
I take it as a great honour ty 
receive your command, aj 
have not failed to write 
Monsieur the Mareschal & 
Matiguon three times, to te 
him, very expressly, the delibe. 
ration and obligation I wa 
under to go find him; and erg 
laid down the road [ show 
follow to join him, if 
thought proper, to which having 
had no answer, I suppose be 
took into account for me th 
length and hazard of the road, 
Sire, your majesty will, if be 
pleases, do me the favour t 

lieve that I shall never con. 
plain of my purse in those ma. 
ters where I would not spar 
my life. I never received ayy. 
thing from the liberality o 
kings, neither asked nor merited, 
and never received any paymest 
for the steps I took in their ser. 
vice, of which your majesty has 
had some acquaintance. Whs 
I did for his predecessor, 
I shall much more willingy 
do for him. I am, Sire, as ne 
as I wish to be. When I shal 
have exhausted my purse new 
your majesty, in Paris, 1 i 
make bold to tell him so; a 
then, if he considers me worty 
to be kept any longer in ls 
train, he will find it less expe 
sive than to keep his mean 
officer. 

Sire, 

I pray God for your prospenty 
and health. Your very bambe 
and very obedient servant a 
subject, 

MontTalGse 
Montaigne, 
this second of September. 


Of the authenticity of this letter no doubt has et 
been entertained ; besides, it is signed by Montaign, 
though not written by him. ' 

The second letter alluded to by M. Jubinal #! 
supposed autograph of Montaigne, which onee & 
longed to the Countess Bons de Casteliane, and » 
in the hands of Dr. Payen, sold with the resté 
the collection of Madame de Castellane, in 184 
This piece, then considered an original, was 
by the late Guilbert de Pixérécourt for the enorm™ 
sum of 700f, though only twenty lines. t 
hints as to its want of genuineness, M. Guilbert ® 
stored it to Mme. Castellane, who allowed Made 
Delpach to have it fac-similed for her ‘* I , 
It was autographed with this view, but Madame? 
it was apocryphal, would not 
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it into her splendid work, and broke the stone before 
a proof was taken. Some years after, Dr. Payen in- 
duced Madame Delpach to have the pieces looked for. 

ey were found, and then Dr. Payen copied and 
published the letter. herr 

There is little doubt, on examining it, that it is 
from the pen of Montaigne. But it is a copy, ex- 
ecuted to pass for an original, on a blank sheet of 

per of the day. The owner of the real letter, 
desiring to please Madame Casteilane, and not to give 
up his autograph, had it copied. 

In 1821-23 there appeared in Paris a splendid 
work, “The Galerie Francaise,” in which was given 
a portrait and fac-similes of the writings of distin- 
guished Frenchmen. M. Villemain wrote the article 
“Montaigne,” which was followed by a fac-simile of one 
of his letters. M. Gouget, in the notes to his work, 
gives an explanation relative to this letter, which was 
the approximate cause of the curious narration of | 
M. Jubinal :-— 


* The following letter is the only one of Montaigne’s possessed | 
Wy the Royal Library. It is contained in the volame ‘ Lettres | 
Francaises de plasieurs grand hommes,’ ai.J is addressed to M. | 
Dupuy, counsellor of the King, in his court aud parliament of | 
Paris.” 
j ; ; ; 

It is elear from this, that this letter was in the | 
National Library. But some years after it was found | 
there no longer, but was in the possession of M. | 





| 
| 
| 
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the other by volumes. He first examined the alphabeti- 
cal catalogue. ‘The name of Montaigne was absent. 
This rendered his labours most wearisome; fos ap 
examination became necessary of a folio volume of 500 
pages, being the “ contents’’ of 800 volumes. Butas 
the other contained no allusion to Montaigne, the 
labour was of problematical value. M. Jubinal, some- 
what disgusted with the prospect of so much weari- 
some drudgery, applied to the conservators. Not one 
had ever heard of a letter of Montaigne’s. 

But still, M. Paulin Paris assisted M. Jubinal in 
his search. ‘They found nothing but the letter dis- 
covered by M. Maca, and some receipts signed “ Mon- 
taigne,”’ only one of which belonged to Michel. It was 
for one quarter's salary,as counsellor of the Parliament 
‘of Bordeaux. Michel usually signed himself “ Mon- 
taigne,’’ but here he signs ** Michel Eyguem de Mon- 
taigne’’—the Eyguem being the corruption of his 
original English name, Montaigne being of a British 
family, 

M. Jubinal was thus driven back to his folio; and 
he took note, as he went along, of several volumes, 
likely to contain the required letter; amongst others— 








103-14 4 (Lettres de divers q ‘ands nersonn ges : 


réyne de Louis X11, sur les affaires 


1} ORDO . oy J 
SHL-L0N Le ‘y 8 ¢8C7 les at 


de  Es/at) 

263-264 (Lettres escrites du tempa du Roi Frangois I*, tou- 
chant les af) aires le { ketal) ; 

G88 (Epistole Latina,—tettres Ilaliennes,—le(trea Francaises); 





Feuillet de Conches, sous-divecteur of the Ministry of | 
Foreign Affairs, the finest autograph collector in Paris, | 
who had received it as a present from M. Lemontey, | 
member of the French Academy. It also appeared | 
in the “ Iconographie."”” M.Amavoy Duval also pub- | 
lished it in the sixth volume of Montaigne’s works, | 
adding in a note that it was to be seen in the Royal 
Library, without verifying this fact. But Dr. Payen, | 
wishing to be assured of the matter for some biblio- 
graphical work on Montaigne, went to M. Gouget, | 
and asked him if he was not mistaken about the place | 
whence he had taken this letter. M. Gouget, then | 
pretty old, replied that there was no mistake, that he | 
had seen, touched, and copied with his own hand, the | 
letter in question, in the collection Dupuy, in the} 
Royal Library. He even accompanied Dr. Payen to| 
the MSS. department, and showed him where he sat | 
*hen the copy was made; but the conservators de- | 
clared that it was a mistake; they had nothing of 
Montaigne’s. M. Feuillet de Conches, however, be-| 
came uneasy about the source whence his precious | 
autograph came, and sent it to the conservators, offer- | 
ing to give it up wholly, if they could prove any) 
claim. They coolly retained it, treated the affirma-| 
tion of M. Gouget as dotaze, and declared that the | 
library possessed no autograph of Montaigne’s, 

Here the matter lay for twelve years. But truth) 
seems generally to prevail, and M. Jubinal has suc- | 
ceeded in bringing the history of this eurious affair | 
to light. Let us follow his very remarkable narrative, | 
which may give the uninitiated some idea of what re-| 
search is, 

M.Jubinal first had recourse to the Galerie Francaise, 
He found therein the fac-simile of the letter possessed | 
by M. Feuillet de Conches; then the explanation 

t this letter and the note. Then he went to the 
MSS, department, and asked for the two is-folio cata- 


G99 (Epistola clarorum rirorum) ; 

700 (Lettres Frangaises de plusieurs grands } ersonunages). 

These he turned over, page by page, in vain, when 
he suddenly remarked :— 

Vol. 62-63 (Iettres de plusicurs grands et autres... ¢8 
aunes 1593, 1594, 1595.) 

This MS. M. Jubinal had passed by, because the 
date of the letter in question was 1588, But he got 
it up, and examined it. For a quarter of an hour he 
turned it over in vain, when suddenly he hit upon a 
maguificent letter of three pages, genuine, and unknown. 
[t proved to be, perhaps, the finest known letter by 
the great essayist. Delighted, and, naturally enough, 
proud of his discovery, M. Jubinal now pursued his 
search with renewed courage, determined to go through 
the eight hundred volumes if necessary. 

Again examining the Galerie Francaise, M. Jubinal 
shrewdly Lit upoa an almost infallible test. M, Gouget 
says in his notes, that his letter of Montaigne’s is the 
only letter in the Hoyal Library, being in a volume 
called Lettres Francaises de divers grand hommes, §¢., 
addressed to M. Dupuys. A little further on, he found 
a fac-simile of a letter by Pasquier, which, said M. 
Gouget, was in the same volume as the letter of Mon- 
taigne’s. Away went our archaiologist to the alpha- 
betical catalogue, and found himself referred for Pas- 
quier to vol. 712, 

We quote M, Jubinal :— 

“ Finding neither table of contents, nor paging, nor letter of 
Montaigne nor Pasquier, | went to the volame catalogue; and 
what was my surprise, or rather my stupefaction, when | read ”-— 
“*N. 712. Lerraes DE PLUSIEURS PERSONNES DE QUALITE : 
—Ronsard, Henry Lstienne, Coquelay, Dupuy, de Mantaigna, (et 
least 1 thought I eculd read this name, half-effaced, under » great 
blot of ink eleverly laid on), dudebert, d d/bain, Dupuy, Dubartes, 
Corlinelli, Bongars, Van de Chas, Guillemier, Henaut, Dolot, 
Jovi da Favo, Contius, Pasqurien, Linguclheim, Worneren, Th. 
Beza, C. Dumoulin, Plantin, Vinet, Savaron, Sponde, Dony, 








logues of the Dupuy gollection—the one alphabetical, || «driven, du Hoildan, Guafler, Bivet, re.” 
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This, then, was the volume referred to by Gouget, 
for the names of Montaigne and Pasquier were to- 

ther; and examining the note here quoted above, 
by the light, he read “ Montaigne,” clearly. He now 

in examined the volume. ‘The letters of Ronsard, 
Henry Estienne, Coquelay, Dupuy, and Montaigne, 
were wanting. The volume began with the letters of 
Audebert. It was clear that a whole series of leaves 
had been taken out, the marks being quite visible. 
M. Jubinal sought in vain for a letter by Dubartas ; 
but that, too, was gone, with the letters of Corbinelli, 
Dolot, and Pasquier. The letter of Theodore de Beza 
was not taken, which was surprising; but then the thief 
was satisfied with those he had pillaged from other vo- 
lumes, signed by this celebrated individual. A careful 
examination of the alphabetical catalogue was now com- 
menced by M. Jubinal ; and he found that /e¢fres, and 
not un lettre, by Ronsard, Etienne, &c., had been stolen, 
while no allusion to Montaigne was to be found. But 
at last our indefatigable author hit upon the following 
three references :— 
jage Montagu; v. 761. 

ap at a du S. de Montagu, 1409 ; v. 744. 

Lettres de Montagu ; vy. 712. 

This was a literal error, and must be read Mon- 
taigne. 

Thus, by patient research, M. Jubinal was able to 
prove—Ist, That the letter did once exist in the Royal 
Library; 2d, That it had been in vol. 712; and 3d, 
That the document possessed by M. Feuillet de Con- 
ches was the stolen autograph letter of the great 
essayist. This is but one specimen among many of 
the serious pillaging to which French libraries are 


subjected. 


But M. Jubinal had gained a more positive result, 
and that was, his own discovery of a letter by Mon- 
taigne, hitherto unknown, and which I now give :— 

This letter I translate from the old French, with due 


care:—— 

Srmz,—C’est estre audessus 
du pois et de la foule de vos 
grans et importans affaires que 
de vous scavoir prester et des- 
mettre aus petits a leur tour 
suivant le devoir de vostre au- 
thorité royalle qui vous expose 
a toute heure a toute sorte et 
degré d’homes et d’occupations. 
Toutesfoys ce que vostre maiesté 
a deigné considerer mes lettres 
et y comander responce i’eime 
mieus le devoir a la benignité 
qu’a la vigur de son ame. T’ay 
de tout temps regardé en vous 
cette mesme fortune ou vous 
estes ct vous peut souvenir que 
lors mesme qu'il m’en faloit 
confesser a mon curé ie ne 
laissois de voir aucunement de 
bon euil vos succez. A présant 
aveq plus de raison et de li- 
berté ie les embrasse de pleine 
affection. Ils vous servent la 
par effaict mais ils ne vous 
servent pas moins icy par fepu- 
tation. Ie _ retentissement 

autant que le coup. 

Nous ne saurions tirer de la 
justice de vostre cause des 
si fors a meintenir 


ou reduire vos subictz come 


“Srrr,—It would be above 
the weight and the multi- 
tude of your great and impor- 
tant affairs, to know how to 
make you accessible to smal] 
ones, as is the duty of your 
royal authority, which exposes 
you at all hours to all sorts of 
men and occupations. Still, 
your majesty having deigned to 
pay attention to my letters, and 
having commanded replies to 
them, [ prefer owing it to his 
goodness than to the rigour of 
his soul. In all time I fore- 
saw in you the fortune which 
is now yours, and your majesty 
may remember that when even 
I was obliged to confess my- 
self thereon to my curé, I none 
the less saw with satisfaction 
your successes.* Now I can 
love them with more liberty 
and reason. They serve you 
there [before Paris) by the ef- 
fect they produce, and here no 
less by their reputation. The 
report is as effective as the 
blow.+ We should fail to draw 
from the justice of your cause, 
arguments as strong, to keep 


rebels quiet, or to pacify your 
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nous fesons des nouvelles de la 
prospérité de vos entreprises et 
puis assurer vostre maiesté que 
les changemans nouveaus 
qu’elle voit pardeca a son ad- 
vantage son heureuse issue de 
Diepe y a bien a point secondé 
le franc zelle et merveilleuse 
prudance de Monsieur le Mares- 
chal de Matignon. Duquel ie 
me fois accroire que vous ne 
recevés pas iournellement tant 
de bons et seignalez service 
sans vous souvenir de mes 
assurances et espérdnces. 
l’atans de ce prochein esté non 
tant les fruits a me nourrir 
come ceus de nostre commune 
tranquillité et qu’il passera sur 
vos affaires aveq mesme tenur 
de bon heur faisant evanouie 


jcome les precedantes tant de 


grandes promesses de quoi vos 
adverseres nourrisent la volanté 
de leurs homes. Les inclina- 
tions des peuples se mainent a 
ondées. Si la pente est une 
fois prinse a vostre faveur, elle 
lemportera de son propre 
branle* jusques au _ bout. 
leusse bien désiré que le guein 
particulier des soldats de vostre 
armée et le besouin de les con- 
tanter ne vous eut desrobé 
noméement en cette ville prin- 
cipale la belle recommandation 
d’avoir treté vos subietz mutins 
en pleine victoire aveq plus de 
solagement que ne font leurs 
protecturs et qu’a la differance 
d'un credit passagier et usurpé 
vous eussiés montré qu’ils 
estoint vostres par une protec- 
tion paternelle et vraiement 
royalle, A conduire tels affaires 
que ceus vous avés en main il 
se faut servir de voies non 
communes. Si s’est-il tousjours 
veu qu’on les conquestes par 
leur grandur et difficulté ne se 
pouvoint bonmant parfaire par 
armes et par force. Elles ont 
est¢é parfaictes par clemance et 
magnificence, excellans leurres 
a attirer les homes, spéciale- 
ment vers le iuste et legitime 
parti. Sil y eschoit rigur et 
chastiement il doit estre remis 
aprés la possession de la mais- 
trise. Un grand conquerur du 
temp passé se vante d’avoir 
doné autant d’occasion a ses 
enemis subjuguez de l’eimer 
qu’a ses amis. Ft icy nous 
sentons desia quelqu’effaict de 
bon prognostique de limpres- 
sion que recoivent vos villes 
desvoices par la comparaison de 
leur rude tretement a cclluy des 
villes qui sont sous vostre 
obfissance. Désirant a vostre 
maiesté une félicité plus pre- 
sante et moins hasardeuse et 
qu'elle soit plustost cherie que 
creinte de ses peuples et tenant 
son bien necessairement atachet 
au leur je me réiouis que ce 
mesme avancement qu'elle faict 








vers la victoire T'avance aussi 





rebellious subjects, as we dingy 
from the news which reach » 
of the prosperity of your e. 
terprizes. I can assure 
majesty, that the advantages 
he has obtained, and his 
sortie from Dieppe,t hare 
seconded here, in very good time 
the great zeal and marvellog, 
prudence of Monsieur the May. 
shal de Matignon.| I flatter 
myself that every day, you 
majesty, when receiving the 
news of his good and sign 
services, will also remember 
my assurances of devotion, aug 
the hope I always imparted tp 
him from a long time back, | 
expect from the coming sum. 
mer, not so much the frnity 
which serve for our nourish. 
ment, as I do common trp. 
quillity, and I hope that it wij 
have, for your affairs, the sam 
continued fortune as th 
preceding, and that it will cang 
the great promises§ to vanish, 
by which your enemies 

up the spirits of their parti- 
sans. ‘The inclinations of the 
people are guided as by waves; 
if the tendency be once in your 
favour, it will carry everything 
by its own weight. I could 
have ardently desired that the 
private gain of the soldiers of 
your army, and the need of 
contenting them, may hare 
taken from you, especially ia 
this provincial town [ Bordeau) 
the great glory of having treat 
ed your mutinous subjects, 
you victorious, with more care 
than do their pretended pr 
tectors, and that in oppositioa 
to a passing and usurping 
power, you have shown thst 
you loved them with paternal 
and truly royal protection. Te 
manage affairs like yours, or- 
dinary means must not be used 
It has thus always been sees 
that conquests, thanks to thar 
very grandeur and difficulty, 
could never be completed by 
arms, and by force. They a 
completed only by clemency asd 
magnificence, excellent baits ® 
attract men, especially towaris 
the just and legitimate party. 
Rigour and punishment 

be lain on one side after on 
power has been again gainel 
A great conqueror of time 
past, boasts that he gave # 
much occasion to his 

enemies to love him, as he 
to his friends, And herew 
already feel some effect, whith 
is a good prognostic of the # 
lutary impression your rebe: 
loons receive, comparing thet 
rough treatment under thet 
rulers with those which # 


under your obedience. Ws 
ing to your majesty » MP 
piness more presen = » 
hazardous, desiring 

may be rather pore? 
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feared by your people, and re- 
garding his welfare as neces- 
sarily bound up with them, 
I rejoice that the progress 


vers des conditions de paix plus 
facies. Sire, vostre lettre du 
dernier de Novambre n'est 
venue a moi qu’asture { et au- 


dela du terme qu'il vous plaisoit you make towards victory 
me prescrire de vostre séiour a brings you nearer easy condi 
Tours. Je resois a grace tions of peace. Sire, your let- 


ter of the last of November 
has only just reached me, at a 
later date than the time which 
you were pleased to fix for your 
residence at Tours. I look on 
it as a most particular favour 
that you have deigned to let me 
feel that you looked with plea- 
sure to seeing me so. I, a per- 
son useless, and whoam his more 
from affection even than from 
duty. Your majesty has most 
appropriately confirmed his ex- 
terior to the height of his new 
fortune ; but your majesty has 
equally acted well, in changing 
nothing in the frankness and 
ease of his interior relations. 
He has been pleased to con- 
sider not only my age, but my 
desire also, and to call me to a 
place when he was a little in 
repose from his laborious agi- 
tations. Will it not soon be 
in Paris, Sire? There is no 
means, nor resource of health, 
which I could not employ to go 
there.—Your very humble and 
very obedient servant and sub- 
ject, MONTAIGNE. 
De Montaigne, 
18th Jan., 1590. 


* An allusion of course to 
Henry’s Protestantism, which 
he had found it convenient to 
throw off. 

+ Let the reader notice this 
superb phrase in the French. 

? Henry IV. was besieged in 
Dieppe with 7,000 men by 30,000 
Parisians, under the Duke de 
Mayeuce. 

Governor of Guienne and 
Bordeaux, where Montaigne re- 
sided. 

? The Duke de Mayence's 
promises about the annihilation 
of Henry IV. 


singulitre qu’ell’ aie deigné me 
faire sentir qu'elle pranderoit A 

de me voir, personne s1 
inutille mais siene plus par 
affection encore que par devoir. 
El’ a tres leuablement rangé 
ses formes externes a la hautur 
de ss nouvelle fortune, mais la 
débonaireté et facilité de ses 
homeurs internes elle faict au- 
tant louablemant de ne les 
changer. Il lay a pleu avoir 
respet non sulement a mon 

mais a mon désir aussi de 
m’apeler en lieu ou elle fut un 
pen en repos de ses laboricuses 
agitations. Sera ce pas bien- 
tost a Paris, Sire, et y ara il 
woieas ni santé que ie n’estande 
pour m’y randre.—Votre tres 
humbleet tres obeissat serviteur 
t subiet, 

MoTAIGNE. 

De Montaigne, le 18 de Janv. 





* Nous retrouvons cette ex- 
pression dans les Essais, liv. 3, 
ch. 9: “ qui se nourritet sexras- 
pére de son propre bransle. 

+ Lec mance a )’original. 

$ Montaigne affectionne par- 

icalierement ce mot qu'il ecrit 

aussi asteure. Il l emploie fre- 
qaement: “ Nous sommes asture 
aux milles d’Italie ; ler vol. de 
son voyage ;—ils disent que So- 
crates jurvit le chien; Zenon 
cette meme interjection qui sert 
asture aux Italiens, cappari 
(eaprier); Fssais, liv. iii. ch. 5; 
—Moy, asture, et moy, tantost, 
sommes bien deux ; £ssaizs, liv. 
iii. ch. 9, etc. 
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This letter is addressed to the King, but at no par- 
ticular place. Henry IV. had been proclaimed king 
on the 2d August, 1589, the day of the assassination 
of Henry ILI.; but six days later he had raised the 
siege of Paris, from want of money, ammunition, and 
troops. He had retired to Normandy, expecting to 
need a further flight to England, or La Rochelle. Bat 
his valour and genius had turned affairs alittle. While 
half his enemies expected to hear of his capture and 
imprisonment, he left Dieppe, defeated the troops of 
the Duke de Mayence, appeared before Paris, and 
astonished the whole world by his activity. Still he 
was but a vagabond king, and Montaigne’s courtier- 
like wish was far from being realised. Though the 
Parisians were longing to see a king, Montaigne lived 
not to see him in Paris, for our philosopher died on 
the 12th Sept., 1592. 

Montaigne desired to see the king in Paris, pro- 
bably a little for his own sake. He loved the capital, 
as may be seen, book iii., chap. 9:— 


“Je ne veulx pas oublier cecy, que je ne me mutine jamais 
tant contra la France, que je ne regarde Paris de bon cil: elle 
a mon corur dez mon enfance ; et m’en est advenu, comme des 
choses excellentes. Plus j'ay veu, depuis, d'autres villes belles, 
plus la beauté de cette cy peult et gaigne sur mon affection ; je 
aime par elle mesme, et plus en son estre seul que rechargée 
de pompe estangiére; je l’aime tendrement, jusques 4 ses ver- 
rues et ses taches: je ne suis Francois que par cette cité grande 
en peuples, grande en félicité de son assiette; mais sourtout 
grande et incomparable en vari¢té et diversité de commoditez, la 
glorie de la France et l'un des plus nobles ornaments da monde. 
Dieu en chasse loing nos divisions ! Tant qu’elle durera, 
je n’auray faulte de retraicte od rendre mes abbois.” 


All that now need be added is, that the letter is 
written in a bold, manly, energetic writing, not at all 
in keeping with the philosopher’s own description of 
his caligraphy, and that the literary world have very 
much to thank M. Achille Jubinal for the treat he 
has given them. 








TRAVELS OF AN ENGLISHMAN IN HUNGARY DURING TIE LAST CENTURY. 


Everynopy has now heard of Hungary, and few 
Persons would be ready to own that a few years 
4go they scarcely knew of the existence of such a 
fountry, which peculiar circumstances have made 
deeply interesting to the public mind. Let any 
man to whom politics has not been an habitual 
study, look back a dozen years, and he will, if he 
recollect at all, be aware of having had in those days 
& most confused notion of the whereabouts, charac- 
ay. and history of a State now as famous as 
Poland. But what was the position of the people 
of the last century ? Portugal was tolerably fa- 
Mmiliar ; Spain was well-known ; France was not a 
‘erra incognita ; Switzerland had had narrators 
of its beauties ; Russia, Poland, Sweden, and 

k, had found chroniclers; England, Ire- 
and Scotland had been visited by literary 





foreign travellers; Germany was dawning on us; 
Italy, Greece, and Turkey, were tolerably familiar ; 
but, until of late years, Hungary has been a desert 
—an unknown region. After about the time of the 
French Revolution, Baron Borns’ “ Mineralogical 
Travels ‘n Hungary and Transylvania’’ was about 
the only work known, when Dr. Robert Tounson, 
a native of Scotland, I believe, ventured into the 
unknown country, and wrote a most interesting 
account of his travels. In another article, at some 
future period, we purpose giving the most recent 
details on the people and productions of Hungary ; 
but, before so doing, it will be charming to look 
back half-a-century, and know what then was 
the land become so suddenly famous. 

The man who looks back that half. is 





-century 
startled at the locomotive progression which hag 
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been made, Travels were then important things, 
and a book describing strange sights and new 
scenes was received with rapture. Its author was! 
regarded as akind of hero, who had dared unknown | 
perils to diffuse knowledge and amusement. All) 
this is changed. We know scarcely any journey, | 
the record of which would astonish. A visit to the, 
identical spot which is the North Pole is no| 
novelty; the 100th degree of longitude in the | 
Polar Seas has been found; men start from London | 
to California without amazing their friends; a 
voyage round the world is a trifle; in a word, 
nothing but the discovery of a new continent con- 
taining some metal, by its scarcity more valuable 
than gold, would awaken enthusiasm, This is an | 
unenthusiastic age. The lost books of Livy would, | 
a century ago, have caused a literary emeute ; now | 
nobody would be at the trouble of reading them. 
But Robert Tounson—whom we have before us| 
in a French garb, containing some valuable notes 
and explanations by one Cantuel! —looked upon his. 
travels in a more serious light, and set about them | 
conscientiously, Le commences thus :— 


“ T reached Vienna at the commencement of the winter; and 
as I was forewarned of the difficulties to which travellers are 
exposed in a country so little civilized as is Hungary, where | 
proposed to take a turn, I thought it best to await the season 
whea the days are longer, and men’s wants fewer.” 


H{aving thus premised, our traveller gives a very 
lively description of Vienna, and then proceeds :— | 


“ Having learned by experience that, from want of time, one | 
is often reduced to neglect an infinity of things, not only in the | 
current affairs of life, but also in journeys of the kind I was | 
about to undertake, I awaited the fine season. What I heard | 
every day tended to persuade me that it would be very impru- | 
dent to venture before that period into a country whose inhabi- | 
tants were still almost savages. The picture that was made to’ 
me of the Hungarians might have diszusted a man less aecus- 
tomed than I was to the inconveniences and privations inseparable | 
from travel; but luckily I was apt to believe only half the re- 
ports I heard. Several Hungarians gave me letters of introdue- 
tion, and advised me not to be guided by reports distorted by 
national hatred. The 5th of May saw me on my way, accom- | 
panied by a servant who had been several years in Hungary. | 
He spoke Hungarian, German, Wailachian, and the different | 
idioms of Sclavonia. 1 sent my portmanteau by diligence to | 
Oedenburg, and started on foot. | 

“ | traversed at first a very agreeable country. On my left | 
] often saw the Danube ; on my right was a chain of mountains | 
atretching from the north to the south, and which became very | 
steep towards the north. Along the base were numerous vil- | 
lages, but no country houses of the rich. My perspective was | 
checked in the distance by mountains covered with snow. Aj} 
bitter cold had retarded vegetation. The summer sowings were 
searcely above ground; but the others had already reached a 
foot and a half in height, and promised well for the cultivator. | 
As I only started after dinner, I stopped at Oberrechsdorf, where, 
as I expected, I found a very bad inn. It was in vain that I 
begged the landlord to give me clean sheets; he said he could 
not change the linen of his beds every day. I revenged mysel/ 
by ging to bed in my boots, Next day 1 crossed the Leytre, 
and entered Llungary. 

“It is at Wimpassing the custom-house is situated; and as 
the Austrian government has recently published a prohibition 
against any Frenchman residing in the distant provinces, and even 
against any one of them penctrating to within a certain distance 
of the capital | Dr. Tounson travelled just after the great revo- 
jution], 1 expected to be stopped and examined, but I passed 
Without question. The Austrian government was seriously 
occupied in preventing the diffusion of French ideas in the pro- 
vinces. * * *® ® On entering Hungary, the country be- 
comes more uneven. The cultivation is very careful, and con- 


sists chiefly Q! corn and meadow land, ‘The slopes exposed to 
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the sun are covered with vines. The farmers seemed behind. 
hand; they had not planted the supports of their harvest. Ji, 
the larch which is generally used, because of its hardiness and 
duration. Among the vines were many peach trees, 

were in full flower ; they are more agreeable to the eye than the 
palate ; the fruit is insipid, is sold cheap, and called vine-peaches 
At the foot of a little chain of hills, about three miles to the 
left of the road to Oedenburg, is Ehenstadt, the seat of Prings 
Esterhazy. Towards night I reached Oedenburg. I met on the 
road several cars of fowls for the Vienna market, and two o 
three bands of pilgrims, of both sexes and all ages, guing to §, 
Mary of Zell, in Styna.” 

Dr. Tounson soon reached Oedenburg, which 
he describes as very old and irregularly built, but, 
notwithstanding, containing very pretty houses, ip 
which the nobility of the neighbourhood resided in 
the winter. Its population was 12,000, and its 
trade considerable, being chiefly in cattle, and pigs, 
and wine. The Doctor says :— 

“ The reputation of its wines, which are really not very good, 
oceasioned a very funny mistake. While traversing Bosnia, | 
saw hanging over the window of a cellar a list of the wines sold 
there, and Oedenburg wines were among the number. This 
announcement surprised me. 1 knew that Scotland was cele 
brated for its cakes, but I had never heard speak of its wines, 
[ thought it might be whisky, and to make sure I entered the 
cellar, when I found the wine was from Hungary. The name 
of the town is sometimes written Edinburgh, but properly it is 
Oedenburg, signifying the solitary or desert town, a name it 
took ages ago, after having been almost destroyed by an enemy's 
army.” 

Using his letters of introduction, the Doctor wag 
surprised at the erudition of the Hungarian nobles, 
in languages, an erudition they share with the Poles, 
The son of Count Szecheney, aged ten, spoke Hun- 
garian, German, Latin, French, the idioms of Italy, 
and that of Croatia. The father, however, was less 
advanced in economical knowledge than his son ia 
languages, for, despite his enormeus wealth, his 
manor at Zinkendorf was in a ruinous state 
Younson thus describes his visit there :— 

“The Count showed me a considerable collection of books, 
maps, and Llungarian coins, ‘Though the Countess and her chil 
dren had remained in the town, andIwas the only stranger, 
the guests were numerous, when we sat down to sup en famille, 
All the officers of the Count’s house were there. Each had his 
particular title; his proeurator took precedence of the others 
who were his secretaries, his stewards, &c.” 

The Count took him to the residence of Prinee 
Esterhazy, who was a great hunter, and whose for- 
tune amounted to £90,000 sterling per annum, not 
an uncommon fortune for nobles in those days. 
The Doctor then visited a coal-mine, at no great 
distance from Oedenburg, which produced good coal. 
It was worked by twelve men, and the produce was 
sold’ at tenpence a hundred-weight. 

“So near Vienna,” says Tounson, “a coal-mine should be com 
sidered a treasure ; but here, as everywhere else almost on the 
Continent, there is a prejudice against this kind of firing. 2# 
fo the use of coal that they altribule our moroseness and 
prevalence of consumption in ourtsland, It is only used in man 
factures.” 

The Doctor next preferred to visit Raab, but found 
this difficult, there being no public vehicle going 
that way, and no post carriage. His friend, the 
Count, proposed he should have a forespan, that is 
an order from the magistrates, which ordains the 
judges of the peasants to furnish the bearer with 
horses to the next station, a distance, generally, 





fifteen or twenty miles, This cost fifteen creulsem 
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or sixpence per horse ; sometimes two horses were 
allowed, but travellers were generally required 
to take four, making two shillings for a journey of 
twenty miles. This was instituted originally only 
for the military. 

« Bat,” says Tounson, “in the more distant provinces of Hun- 
guy, it is the usual method for all travellers, and except at cer- 
tain seasons, is not a charge to the peasant, because he gains 

‘ole what a man and two horses can gain by a day’s work, fixed 
by the Urbarivm at twenty creutzers. 

Bidding adieu to Szecheny, who had been in 
England, the Doctor entered a peasant’s cart, drawn 
by two lean horses, and would, according to his own 
remark, have been, in England, taken for a poacher 
going to jail. He travelled thus twenty miles, when 
he halted at the door of the judge, showed his /vre- 
span, and preparations were made for the next 
stage, These judices plebei, as they were called, 
were mere peasauts, whose authority extended 
merely over the peasants. They were chosen, some 
by the lord of the village, some by the peasants, 
and some by both. They had no salary, but got a 
few halfpence from travellers when they used dili- 
gence in procuring horses, Tho Austrian soldiers, 
who were about as gentle then as now, would use 
blows to expedite them, The next stage was 
Mihlos; and the day being a f-7/e, and the horses 
not ready, the Doctor took a stroll. The peasants 
wore wide pantaloons, a waistcoat lined with fur, 
and heavy spurs, it being a holiday; but their 
common costume was grey cloth trowsers, boots, 
a short shirt, and a sheepskin vest. Tounson thus 
describes a scene at the fcle :-— 


“Thirty or forty young girls, or women, were arranged in 
two lines, and faced each other, at a distance of fifteen yards. 
All the girls in one line held hands, and moved their arms to a 
slow tune, sung by some of them. Now and then they changed 


to the glebe, where the rent is paid by personal service, or fa 
kind, the management of an estate is very different, and much 
more difficult than that where the cultivators are free, and pay 
in money. In Hungary, the management requires as mangy 
cares and precautions as a huge factory, with a multitude of 
stewards and bailiffs. The laws mast needs give the landlords 
great authority over the peasants, who complain, and aften with 
justice, of the extortions of their lords; while those accuse the 
peasants of idleness and bad faith. This order of things es- 
isted once over all Europe; it is the infancy of society.” 

England has only to look back to the date of 
her emancipation from such things, to know how 
far she is in advance of the rest of the world, over 
which the feudal sway is only now ceasing. France 
sixty years ago had all the worst relics of the 
system. 

In four hours after leaving the Count, and after 
travelling through an arid and sandy country, 
Tounson reaches Raab, celebrated in the Hunga- 
rian struggle. It was a pretty, well-built town, 
on ariver of the same name, with 12,000 inhabitants, 
Here the Doctor found little to satisfy his curiosity, 
except some antiquities of no consequence to the 
general reader. Dotis, which he next visited, was 
more picturesque, being in a large plain at the foot 
of lofty mountains. In the plain there were mult 
tudes of marmots, the great enemies of the Hunga- 
rian farmer. At Dotis was a college, where the 
professors were ex-Jesuits, The foundations of the 
town he describes as of red marble. The doctor 


says :— 


“There are fabricated here neither fine cloth nor Dresden 
china. Intelligent workmen would not learn here the perfection 
of their art. Still, what is made, though coarse, is carried on on 
a flourishing scale. An agent of the Emperor recently ordered 
100,000 yards of coarse cloth for his army. This cloth is made 
with long, coarse fleece, like that of the ovis sfrepsiceros so com- 
mon in Hungary. ‘The weavers work sitting, and instead of 
using their left hand when they want to take the wool off the 





places ; the girls of one line passed under the arms of the others, 
who hit them smartly on the back as they passed. The songs | 
consisted in questions and answers suited to their tastes. One 
line asked the other what would make them happy? The other | 
auswered—a splendid garden, well stocked with fruit; a good | 
farm with cattle, or a young and faithful husband. Though I had 
drank a tolerable lot of wine at my dinner, the girls did not seem 
pretty. Their dress was not favourable. The hair of their 
temples was drawn back very tight, and joined to that of the 


back of the head, which thus formed a huge lock, which hung || 


like the tails of the Swiss women. They had a white handker- 
chief round the neck, a close-fitting plaid, a short petticoat, with 
alittle apron. Their short petticoats showed off their yellow 
leather boots, with iron heels, which they use like the men their 
spurs, to produce an accompaniment while dancing.” 

Proceeding on his way, the Doctor passed some 
days at the castle of Count Feititich, one of the stiff 
Hungarian nobles who wore their mustachoes in 
spite of King Joseph. A remark of the Doctor’s, 
and the natural consequence, might be studied with 
advantage by rich Irish landlords :— 


“He resides habitually on his estates, and occupies himself 
with the culture of the land. His village is very pretty. The 
peasants’ houses, built uniformly, and in a good state, form a 
very long and wide street. They are covered by thatch, and 
the walls are of mortar. ‘They are warm and durable. .... 
Many of these peasants have considerable flocks of sheep. The 
Coant has farmed his own flock of 1,100 to one of them, on the 

ag conditions :—For every lamb, he receives annually a 
and a gross, or about two shillings and a penny, three hun- 
dredweight of butter yearly for the whole, and two sheep every 
beg, his table, The farmer has a right to pasture on his 

“% ground, and at the end of the lease must give up the 

“geal number, La « countzy where the peasante are subjected 








point of the spindle, they use the right foot, to which they 
fasten a piece of wood to lengthen it. I saw in several small 
rooms, six or eight workers of both sexes, and allages. The 
women were very imperfectly dressed, but not quite naked. The 
| men, less delicate, or more sensitive te the warmth, had no cloth- 
| ing ou but their great breeches, But people who only gain three- 
| pence a-day seldom have any ideas beyond eating and drinking. 
| There are in the town two or three fullers. 

“Pottery is also manufactured. I visited one manufactory 
which appeared to be considerable. But the small ones are the 
| most interesting. Some of them have furnaces like those seen 
| elsewhere, but the poorest build very small ones, in a very simple 
jmanner. Their interior form is that of a beehive, five or six 
feet high, built with earth and mad, with a side. Such also is the 
|top. In the bottom they dig a diteh into the soil, across which 
are some bars ofiron. This is the oven, and the pots are placed 
across the bars. They dig on one side of the hole more deeply 
than on the other, and have an orifice on the outside to make 
the fire. They make a great deal of black pottery. It is a course 
imitation of Mr. Wedgewood’s beautiful workmanship. To colour 
the vases, they shut the oven before the wood is consumed, and 
the earthenware is thus impregnated with smoke. Some have 
ovens which are completely dug out of the ground. 

“At the foot of the walls of the castle is a laka, five or six 
miles in circumference, which yields great profits. Every three 
or four years it is drained ; the fish are taken out, and next year 
they sow Indian corn, hemp, &e.; M. Korabinsky says that the 
eee realized £700 sterling, and that once it reached 


This ruined castle was once the residence of the 
great Matthias Corvin, the Alfred of Hungary,whom 
the people love to think of. He is one of their 
great heroes, and the hero, too, of their splendid 
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days of independence. But we must follow the 
doctor to Komorn :-— 


“This town on the Danube has 5000 inhabitants. Leaving 
Dotis, it took me three hours to reach it. I passed the Danube 
on @ floating bridge, or rather barge . . . . which can bear 
fifteen carriages and a hundred foot-passengers. The fortress is 
celebrated as having never been taken. Joseph had it demolished, 
and sold the materials. ‘To a situation strong in itself, was 
added all that art could devise. In 1786 it suffered much from an 
earthquake. History cites many as having afflicted this part of 
Hungary. M. Grossinger, an ex-Jesuit, and author of Zoologica 
Hungarica, dwells in this town.” 


Of acity now so famous, the Doctor has no more 
tosay. The wine was bad, and he dined ill, so 
that he could not stay! He posted on to Grau, 
where he met a resident Englishman, M. Dormer, 
brother of Lord Dormer, who received him well, 
and gave him a good dinner. He was a Roman 
Catholic ; and, excluded from the British army, 
had entered that of Austria, married a Hungarian, 
and settled in Austria, with many other Irishmen. 
The Doctor blames the Test Act ; but says, even 
bad things sometimes produce good results, for, by 
means of it he ate plum-pudding and roast beef at 
Grau. The ruined castle of this city excited his 
admiration, as well as a warm spring, then aban- 
doned to the frogs, which were as active in winter 


asin summer, There was also, he says, a spring 
whence Epsom salts and magnesia were taken. | 


Tounson sagely remarks that the city might largely 
benefit thereby, if these medicaments could be made 
as popular as salt and sugar; bunt he conceives 
the supply will always be greater than the demand. 
Grau was then a town of 6000 inhabitants, whose 
archbishop was always governor of the canton, 
primate, chancellor of Hungary, and legate of the 
Pope, with the exclusive privilege of crowning the 
King of Hungary and creating nobles. He was 
bound to raise 2000 troops, and was prince of the 
empire. His residence was at Buda. 

On a pedestrian tour the Doctor lost his way, and 
gives some pitiable details of his sufferings, from 
having nothing but brown bread and sour wine ; 
also mineralogical and botanical details, foreign to 
our purpose, but a trait of manners is not :— 

“ My hostess had compassion on my sufferings ; and, being un- 
able to give me anything to eat {he counts bread, wine, and eggs 
as nothing|, she gave me a double portion of feather-beds to 
cover me. In Hungary and in Germany, instead of sheets, 
coverlets, and counterpanes, they use a light feather-bed, which 
is generally too short; and, as they are equally used in sum- 
mer and winter, the traveller who is at all too warm has no 


other resource but to draw himself out and put himself on top, 
with nothing to cover him.” 


We have seen the same practised in France, but 
with sheets. But the Doctor declares the people are 
heathens, with inns no better than in the days of 


Busbequins, and Busbequins ate at Grau to last 
him until he reached Buda :— 


“ The entrance to Buda,” says Tounson, “ gives an unfavourable 
idea of it. The town has no fortifications or gates. You enter the 
capital of Hungary as you woulda village. The Jews occupy the 
exterior part of the town; and it is almost superfluous to add 
that their quarter presents the most disgusting spectacle of dirty 
indigence. But if Buda be not remarkable for its magnificence, 
it is for its extent. 1 fancy, from my journey to an inn, the 
extent is four miles; but, flanked on one side by the Danube, on 
the right by the citadel, it is very narrow. Speaking of London, 
we consider as one town the three of which it is composed ; so 








of Buda and Pesth. They are only separated by the Danabe, 
and are joined by a bridge of boats. Taken together, they hays 
considerable populations. Pesth has 16,000, and Buda, or Offes, 
22,000. The finest public buildings are at Pesth. The 
Palace is vast and majestic ; the Invalides’ Hospital, now the bey. 
racks, is spacious and well built. It contains 4,000 men, agg 
could contain 8,0000.” 


The University of Buda was rich in revenues ang 
collections, with a good library, while the town also 
boasted a botanic garden, an observatory, two 
theatres, one of which was a church. The plays 
were in German, but recently some had been played 
in Hungarian :— 

“On Sandays and grand festival days,” says Tounson, “the 
public amuse themselves, as at Vienna, with Ae/ze, or animal 
fights. The directors have two very fine wild bulls. One day 
when I was present at this humane spectacle, one of these was 
sent into the arena to fight a Hungarian ox. He attacked the 
bull, and was floored at once. Some English bull-dogs made 4 
better fight, but a Hungarian ox was no match at all for him, 
Then they sent out a raube bear, that is a bear starved to a state 
of terrible ferocity. To him was opposed a well-fed bear, smal. 
ler and weaker. The raube bear knocked him down, seized him 
in his claws, strangled him, and carried him into his den. The 
disparity of size made the combat very disagreeable. A Green. 
land bear amused the public much longer. In the centre wasa 
pond, with a duck swimming on it. As soon as the bear ap. 
proached the basin, the duck plunged below, the bear tried to do 
the same, but the duck, quicker at this game, always contrived to 
escape.” 


The Doctor complains of a general want of amuse- 
ments, though in winter there would be balls and 
partiesenough. But there were good coffee-houses, 
one the finest, he says, in Europe. It had a large 
room, several billiard-rooms, and one for non- 
smokers, It seems to have been quite in the Paris 
style. Ladies dined there, and counts and barons 
were seen beside shopkeepers and clerks. The 
hot-baths of Buda, which owe their origin to the 
Turks, were excellent, and suited to all purses ; but 
men and women, young and old, bathed in public 
baths, he tells us the men, in puris naturalibus, 
the women sometimes slightly clothed. The water 
he describes as intensely hot. After this Turkish 
institution, the Doctor describes Roman antiquities, 
which are numerous ; but I must quote him :— 


“ Near these Roman ruins, there will be soon some others; 
that of a silk mill. This vast machine was built lately and 
worked for two years, but it has ceased to go for ten years, and 
will soon rot. The inactivity of the mill, and of Hungarian in- 
dustry in general, is, it is said, the work of the Court of Vienss, 
which wants to keep this nation dependent, like a colony.” 


Already ! 


“T was,” he continues, “at Pesth during the fair. It is the 
most important in Hungary, and lasts eight or ten days. A grest 
number of traders come from Vienna with their goods. But the 
principal articles are those of the country, and horses, They am 
driven like cattle, and are quite wild. ‘They are penned like 
sheep. When one is sold, it is no small affair to give him up, 
and take him away, for they will let none come near them 
Their mode of catching them is worth describing. They makes 
running knot in the end of a long cord, and leave a large ope 
ing ; they fix this knot over a slit of a long pole, with which they 
try to pass it over the horse’s head; but this task is 
generally with much difficulty. If the knot, missing the head, 
falls on the ground, they try to catch the horse’s leg. As there 
are many together, this sometimes takes a long time. As e008 
as the horse is seized, there is a frightful tumult. The keeper 
seem to run great dangers when they seek to put on the halter. 
Three or four vigorous men seize his ears, his head, his neck; 
and despite all their efforts, they seldom succeed without throw 
ing him on the ground. Then he must be taken away, which 


again difficult, The purchaser has generally a solid, vigoro™®s 
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and tame horse on which he can count. He ties the new one 
to his head with a thick cord, and has much difficulty often in 
gaceeeding. Every part of this operation is dangerous for the 
horses and for the guardians. Those of little stature, such as 
are found among the peasants, are worth £4, or less. Those for 
the cavalry troops are worth from £6 to £9.” 

Horned cattle and wool were then much sold. 
A pair of fat oxen fetched as high as £9; wool of | 
Hungary went at 30s. and 44s. the ewt. ; German | 
yool, double, and Spanish wool, as high as £4 and 
£416s.; tobacco sold at 10s. the ewt.; that of 
Szegedin at 14s., and that of Debroe at 16s. These 
prices are curious. Pottery is also sold. The 
Greeks, Armenians, and Jews, who were the chief 
traders, were of course present in large numbers. 

“The presence of recruiters,” says the Doctor, “ who, as usual, 
abounded in the fair, furnished me with an opportunity of seeing 
the Hungarian dances. ‘They are very gay, but very tiring. The | 
men, clothed in Hussar dresses, looked very well. The rowels | 
of their spars are as big as a penny, but without points. Some 
wore double rowels, and they served to enliven the dance, the 
dancers striking their heels together, while they tapped their | 
boots and breeches with their hands, It is with these dances | 
that the recruiters entrap their victims.” | 

The artisans, as elswhere in Hungary, were) 
chiefly Germans; the tradesmen, Armenians and | 
Greeks; for a true Hungarian, in those days, | 
devoted himself only to arms and agriculture. But | 
Hungarians only could make the clothes of that || 
nation; their trousers and boots would have puzzled | 
any one, as would their saddles; while a Hungarian 
sabre was also an ingenious article, only to be 
fabricated in Hungary. The national costume 
Tounson describes as very expensive ; the breeches 
were always covered with bullion, and the coat 
furred and frogged. A raiar feather for the cap 
eost alone several pounds. The silken scarf, with 
gold and silver tassels, was of the richest | 
character. 

Tounson records many traits of the Emperor 
Joseph, highly honourable to that monarch. And 
it must here be owned, that had the Hungarian 
nobles of 1848 resembled those of the last century, 
and the late Emperor the Emperor Joseph, the 
sympathy of Europe would probably have been dif- 
ferently directed. The Magyar nobles were obsti- 
nate, and tenacious of their absurd'privileges, which | 
were so many wretched feudal tyrannies ; and it is 
only in as far as under the influence of Kossuth | 
they have changed, that they merited our well 
wishes. One anecdote is worthy of constant re- 
membrance. If many European despots could have 
acted thus constantly, revolutions would be rare :— 








“This town (Buda-Pesth) acquired, in 1784, a supplement of 
neh inhabitants, when the government and the public offices 
were transferred to Presburg. It was on this occasion that the | 
citizens showed their wretched selfishness, and the Emperor 

Joseph displayed so much greatness of soul and public spirit. | 
The ancient citizens of Buda rose, from the date of the arrival 

of their new fellow-citizens, the rents of their houses; and the | 
tale of their wines and goods brought in so much more money, 
that, in testimony of the advantages procured to their town, 
they wished to raise a statue to him. ‘ When prejudices and objec- 
tions shall have disappeared; when true patriotism and just ideas 
of the well-being of this kingdom are established; when each 
shall be disposed to make, in proportion to his means, the proper 
sacrifices to the wants of the state, its prosperity, and security ; 
When useful studies, salutary instruction, simplicity in the ser- 
mons of the clergy, the union of true religious ideas with the 
laws of society, sulid justice, riches founded on increase of 








‘|ality caused the late war. 


population, and amelioration of agriculture, shall be introdaced ; 
when the nobles and their peasants shall agree on their rights 
and their reciprocal duties ; when industry and manufactures shall 
have all the activity of which they are susceptible, and whea 
general unanimity shall reign in all the provinces of the mo- 
narchy, as I desire and hope, then I shall have merited a statue ; 
and not because by shifting the public offices, with no end but 


|| for better inspection, I have caused the landlords to let their 


>. 


houses at higher rents, or to sell their wines dearer. 


Several cattle farms, and the Rakos, or field of 
assembly, were about all the other things of note 
that Doctor Tounson noticed near Pesth. This field 
was wont to be covered by 80,000 tents, by champ- 
ing steeds, and mailed knights. Since the fatal 


‘|battle of Mohalich, in 1526, none have taken 
| place, but the Magyars revere its memory. 


Tounson soon found that Austria and its govern- 
inent was profoundly unpopular in Hungary, and 
that this had been the case from time immemorial, 
The deep-rooted hate of every true Hungarian to 
Austria, the Doctor traces to the fact that an 
Austrian king had ruled them from the day when 
they lost their independence, which itself was a 
sore point to arace passionately fond of indepen. 
dence, and so careless of bad government. The 
great attempt of Joseph to render his empire ho- 
mogeneous was itself a bitter source of diseontent 
in Ilungary, which, with separate laws, was always 
in the same position as if Victoria were Empress 
of England on one side, and Queen of Scotland on 
the other. Tounson says :— 

“The Hungarians are a race of brave, generous, and hardy 
men. ‘This character has preserved them many of their most 
precious privileges, and prevented the mouarch’s power from 
becoming wholly arbitrary. ... Not only when the crown was 
elective, as it was until 1682, under the reign of Leopold L., but 
now that it has become hereditary in the House of Austria, 
from gratitude to that Emperor, for driving the Turks out of 
Hungary, it is a fundamental law of the state that each new sove- 
reign shall, on ascending the throne, on oath, consent to maintain 
the privileges of the national... .. They enjoy two of the most 
important privileges which a people can enjoy, that of making 
their own laws, and voting their own taxes.” 

It was the perfidious attempt of Austria to cheat 
the nation out of these two great rights, that in re- 
But in Hungary, as 
elsewhere, in 1785, it was only the nobles and 
clergy who were supposed to be the nation, while 
even the representatives of towns were looked on 
as usurpers inthe Diet, The peasants were mere 
serfs, who, with the citizens, paid all taxes, the 
rich nobles and clergy having other uses for their 
money. The serfs, however, according to Tounson, 


| were freer than those of Russia and Poland, who 
‘| were mere slaves, 


But the miserable institutions 
of serfdom were the same everywhere, and were only 
milder in form, without being less odious, The 
nobles refused to give up their iniquitous privileger, 
and, at the time of our Englishman's journey, they 
were in full vigour. The peasant paid all the 
taxes, and were called misera contribuens plebs— 
‘‘the miserable, tax-paying people,’ in public acts. 
The rich clergy, as 1 have already said, were also 
non-payers, though the revenues of the bishops 
varied from £36,000 to £900, Joseph tried to do 
away with too much of all this at once; and hav- 
ing never taken the trouble to be crowned, was 


the more unsuccessful, while he added arbitrary, 
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absurd, and despotic edicts to those which were 
wise. But he wisely tolerated the Protestants, 
and destroyed 137 of those nests of idleness and 
folly known as monasteries and convents, leaving, 
however, 179 untouched. But a great part of the 
old system was restored by his successor. There 
is a rather long extract on Protestantism in Hun- 
gary, which is interesting :-— 

“The persecution of this religion had often occasioned not 
only contests, but acts of violence. Under the mask of religious 
seal, injustice, avarice, and hatred, had tried here, as elsewhere, to 
reach its end, The rights of the Protestants had been solemnly 
fixed and settled in 1606, by the articles of the treaty of Vienna, 
between Boolskai, their protector, and the Emperor Radolf ; 
and in 1645, by the peace of Linz, between Rakotzi and the 
Emperor Ferdinand I[f. The Protestants were, nevertheless, 
troubled under various pretexts. Howconld the most equitable 
of sovereigns prove their protector, when he was continually sur- 
rounded by their enemies, who seized every occasion to render 
them odious, and to represent them as a dangerous sect? They 
were nevertheless persecuted under the reign of Maria-Theresa. 
In 1740, she ordered that all who abjured the Catholic faith 
should be imprisoned for two years; and condemned to hard 
labour, if, in the interval, they returned not to the bosom of the 
church, But to the honour of the Hungarian Diet, we must 
mention that, in the Diet of 1791, when the privileges of the 
Protestants were confirmed, there were, with the exception of the 
clergy, but 84 members who voted against them ; 291] voted in 
their favour, amongst whom were 18] magnates, nearly all Catho- 
lies. The spirit of tolerance does great honour to the Hunga- 
rian nation. In what nation of Europe do Dissenters enjoy the 
privileges which the Protestants enjoy in Hungary? They have 
free worship, churches, steeples, schools, free access to all public 
posts, and the selection of a member of the legislative council.” 


The law exempted them from attending mass, 
processions, or other ceremonies, any privileges of 
communities, notwithstanding they were allowed 
synods, conferences, and the selection of every 
dignitary in their church, They were free to have 
schools, and to rule them as they pleased, and to 
publish all books, not being satires on Roman 
Catholicism. They were exempt from all church- 
rates (hear that, Church of England !) and every 
due tothe Roman Church. Protestant criminals 
were allowed freely to confer with their pastors, 
even to the scaffold; they were exempt from all oaths 
contrary to their belief. In the case of mixed 
marriages, the children were to be educated as 
Catholics if the father were Catholic, and the boys 
only to be Protestant if the mother were Catholic, 

Still the intolerant Roman ciergy did not wholly 
abstain from persecutions, This interesting chap- 
ter Tounson concludes thus :— 


“The Protestants of Hungary are not to be considered as an 
inconsiderable sect. The number of Calvinists and Lutherans, 
united, is said to equal that of the Catholics; two ages ago they 
were the majority. We find in the Manche Hermaan, that in 
1559 all the great families, except three, were Protestants. De 
Lucca says that, in 1779, the Protestants of Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania were only 450,000 souls; but before the conscription of 
1785, the population of the country had always been estimated 
too low. Here, as in Germany, the Protestants pass for being 
superior in manners, knowledge, and industry ; and yet they have 
been treated with as great rigour as if they were useless mem- 
bers of society. From 168] to 1773 they were robbed of 675 
churches.” 

The diminution of Protestants in Hungary, Bohe- 
mia, Dalmatia, Croatia, and Sclavonia, is easily 
explained, The persecutions of Austria failed to 
terrify ; but she seized on the youth, on the weak- 
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minded, on the selfish, on the ambitious, and she, 









bribed those into conversion whom she could no 
bully. 

It is exceedingly interesting to know what , 
country was, before we proceed to inquire what it 
is. Tounson informs us that Windech, the Hun. 
garian geographer, estimated the population, jp 
1780, at 3,170,000, without Transylvania, Sel 
vonia, and Dalmatia ; but the Diet of 1781 found 
that Hungary contained eight millions, exclusiy, 
of Dalmatia. 

3,627,617 below 12 years, of whom 1,831,308 males, and 

1,594,309 females, 


3,212,089 above 12, married and not married, of whom 
1,581,805 males, and 1,620,234 females. 


140,340 widowers 
167,132 widows } not counted above. 


19,103 belonging to the church, of whom 4,863 are 
females. 

34,790 nobles of both sexes, 

17,213 public officers. 

96,535 absent for an unlimited period, of whom 33,413 
are females. 

79,371 absent for a limited period, all men, 

25,317 Jews. 


7,417,415 

Tounson describes the population as of a most 
extraordinary heterogeneous character; descendants 
of Vandals, Huns, Goths, Gepeda, Lombards, 
Magyars, Romans, Kalmucks, Sclavonians ; with 
Germans, Jews, Greeks, Armenians, and Gipsies 
scattered here and there. He reminds us that 
Louis the Great of Hungary was a much more 
powerful king than Louis the Great of France, with 
states extending from the Baltic to the Black Sea, 
and thence to the Adriatic. And now it is a pro 
vince. 

With the exception of its mines, Hungary, from 
its barbarous and imperfect institutions, could not 
pour forth the natural riches of its fertile and ex- 
cellent soil, but still it was the granary of Austria. 
But the duties on exportation into Austria were # 
high as to paralyse trade. Tounson saw everywhere 
cellars full of wine, barns full of corn, and mea 
dows overstretched with cattle and horses, But 
the paternal government contrived to keep these 
things at home, and placed double the duty on 
things coming from Hungary, to what articles from 
Poland paid. But our traveller says that with 
good roads, and a market, Hungary has vast riches 
for exportation, in wine, tobacco, and corn, Bat 
the balance of exports was always in favour of 
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And Hangary exported, chiefly, agricultural pro- 
duce, cattle, pigs, sheep, goats, flour, corn, barley, 
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| wine, liquors, wool, wax, honey, potash, flax, gall- ° 
nuts, feathers, fish, game, meat, fruits, tobacco, 
colours, drugs, wood, skins, leather, tallow, metals, 
copper, paper and printing ink, pottery, &c. 
Several attempts at extending the commerce of 
Hungary had been made in Tounson’s time, but 








the withering influence of Austria was there, and 
she remained another Ireland. 





A CHORUS. 


SEMICTIORUS f. 
SPHER’D in the ocean air, 
An island wondrous fair, 

Earth wheels along, 
In mystic song, 
All, all alone— 
Aye rolleth on 
’Mid starry isles, 
In golden smiles ; 
Through silent night, 
In cresset light ; 
Through babbling day, 
In sheeny ray ; 
Through twilight dim, 
Pealing her hymn ; 
Through storm and calm, 
Chaunting her psalm ; 
Through billowy space, 
Urging apace, 
Rocks and mountains, 
Seas and fountains, 
Savage domains, 
Beauteous plains, 
Spirits sublime, 
Of every clime. 
Swerving never— 
Ever, ever 
Breathless hurrying, 
Sleepless journeying, 
Round, round her sire, 
Whase eye of fire, 
With magic might, 
Controls her flight, 
And chains her to his throne. 


SEMICHORYS ff. 
Spher’d in a spirit sea, 
An island mystery, 

The human soul, 

In music roll, 

All, all alone 
Circleth her throne ; 


Proudly careers, 
*Mid rival spheres ; 
Through thought’s deep 
night, 

Steereth her flight ; 
Through thought’s lit day, 
Wingeth her way ; 
Through twilight gloom, 
Seeketh her doom; 
Horrent with fears, 
Bedew'd with tears ; 
Hoping, dreaming, 
Doubting, scheming ; 
Swerving ever, 
Albeit, never 
*Scaping the eye 
That flames on high; 
Tearing, turning, 
Spinning, burning 
Round, round her God, 
Whose awful nod, 
With kingly might, 
Directs her flight 

And binds her to His throne. 





CHORUS. 


Ye rolling isles that orb the sky, 
Luming the lampless wilds on high ; 

Ye spirit spheres that light the world, 
Through deep eternal ages harl'd ; 

All hail! Praise ye the Great Supreme ; 
lim, central glory, be your theme. 
Lowly sing, and loadly thuader, 

Angels stoop to list and wonder, 


J. B.D, 





THE SILVER RING: 


A BLOTTED PAGE FROM A 


A sMALL round table, in the centre of a little 
room, was covered with neatly-endorsed papers, 
wrapped in bundles with the old red cord that once | 

served for parcels of quills. The room was 
thort and narrow, but high; and its farnishings 
seemed to be done in miniature, as if somebody had 
to construct a half-grown room, with 

tomateh. The grate was not more than 

twelve inches wide, but it fitted exactly into the 
spertare that had been cut open in the wall, to 


PAWNBROKER’S DAY-BOOK. 


cept the fender, which made a circle 
chimney, and rose into a wire sereen 
level of the grate. The fire burned bri 
clear. A narrow window admitted light, w 
there was any light to be admitted ; but the 
narrow shutter was closed, and heavy drops 
knocked incessantly on the glass, as if they 
been invested with life, and sought shelter 
bitter cold of a most “ unsatisfactory 
did more to condense, trample 
the snow without, than to 
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represent a chimney. All the essentials to a fire- 


Place were contracted to similar proportions, ex. | 
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way. The little roand | 
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oaken top, had a suitable companion in an oak 
chair, made after the fashion common a hundred 
years ago, when people had time to squeeze them- 
selves into chairs, like boxes set on one end with- 
out the cover, and with a division in the centre for 
a seat, and were never in any hurry to get out 
again. Numerous conveniences were attached to 
this chair. It was a fire-screen, or a door-screen, as 
the wind or the grate prevailed. The open space 
between the door and the floor, and the brisk little 
fire in the grate, maintained a battle of tempera- 
ture, wherein the old chair acted as an arbiter and 
referee, and sheltered its occupant from heat or 
cold as he required. This occupant was a hard, 
short, narrow man, with wan, withered, and 
wrinkled features, beneath a few grey hairs, ap- 
parent under a nondescript cap, of red material, 
shaped after the fashion of the brown paper caps 
that joiners sometimes wear, The epitomised 
room had redeeming qualities—it was scrupu- 
lously neat and clean—dust was proscribed, and 
everything fitted so nicely to its place, and kept 
its place so well, that strangers to its systematic 
arrangements, when once over the first examina- 
tion, acknowledged that any more space was quite 
unnecessary, and would be much in the way. 

The old man was poring over the leaves of a 
closely-written book, bound roughly together by no 
tradesman’s hands; the penmanship was very 
regular and beautiful, like those small, neat writ- 
ings furnished by accountants’ clerks for the benefit 
of the lawyers, who, producing the worst average 
writing in the world themselves, always contrive to 
get the best for their own use. My knowledge of 
the old pawnbroker and discounter was not attained 
in the way of business ; for I had little to pledge, 
and less to discount. I was a friend, but not a 
customer ; and it is doubtful whether I would have 
been his customer and his friend at the same time. 
Our intimacy was unromantic. It had no other 
basis than an interchange of good offices, although 
the pawnbroker’s daughter was, and is, singularly 
beautiful, and made better than beautiful by the 
largest heart that ever belonged to a miser’s daugh- 
ter. She was happy then, and is happier now ; 
but that fact had, and has not, any bearing on my 
condition, for my place was never more—and may 
it never be less—than that of friendship, in her 
heart. She was, except gold and a bank-book, the 
only light of the old man’s eye, and the only love 
of his heart, in the world, and above the earth ; 
and she beat her competitors out of his affections— 
she vanquished the bank-book, and when its 
balances became less at last, its owner heeded their 
gradual consumpt only in as much as that abridged 
his daughter’s fortune. : 

The close of 1847 is cut deep into many memo- 
ries. Its commercial desolation was terrific. The 
largest firms trembled before the hurricane. As- 
tonishment was worn down. Nobody was sur- 
prised at anything. The announcement of the 
stoppage of the Bank of England would scarcely 
have abridged a breakfast, except that of a de- 
positor or of astockhoider. In acold, clear winter’s 
forenoon, late, very late, in 1847, the sun, for two 


hours, or three, poured heat and light togeth«s 








into a narrow court near the Bank. Tho bpag, 
knobs and bell-pulls, on solicitors’ doors, war, 
brighter than even in the summer-time. The 

to the door were supernaturally white, and the 
scrapers particularly black. A bright, warm day 
had become so rare that charwomen and honge, 
keepers determined to give the first, for a m 

a cheerful welcome. London life is full of eon. 
trast. Some of the narrow-necked, bottle-shaped 
courts off the great thoroughfares are painfully 
quiet. ‘The bustle and noise of the outer world 
is unknown within this neck, and might as welj 
be in California, for any influence exercised by 
them in these receptacles of order. Conversation ig 
a bore in Cheapside ; but two yards away a 

ear may almost catch the pulsation of its own 
heart. Mere offices make little noise. Warehouses 
are widely different ; but in a court impervious to 
waggons, warehouses are impossible; and spar. 
rows chirp and chatter away their lives pleasantly 
within a hop-step-and-leap of confusion’s current, 
composed of waggons, omnibuses, and all kinds 
of vehicles, choked together, and, in a long line, 
preventing progress in any direction. The fore 
noon was bright and fair. Over a vast hous 
the sun’s rays fell most merrily, making millions 
of diamonds, pearls, and brighter things still, in 
the window glass, with the sweetest colours in them 
that painters, in their dreams, ever imagined ; s 
as no fuller could imitate, and the rainbow could 
not rival. Green, yellow, and deep-red gems of 
the sun, formed, in every window, a grand illumi- 
nation of this great house of shadows, ghosts, and 
memories. A porter and an old clerk chatted to- 
gether of old times, as they suuned themselves at 
the open door, and speculated on the confusion that 
might oecur if Mr. Pritchard, the head of the firm 
of Pritchard, Hilliard, & Co., should just then make 
his appearance ; which it was most improbable 
that he would do. I made some inquiry at the 
old clerk, regarding a former companion of his, 
who, I knew, had been, but now was not, to be 
found there. The inquiry was ineffectual ; but the 
clerk, gladdened by the presence of a human being, 
suggested a walk through the house, of which 
he was now principal care-taker, with the stout 
porter as a lieutenant. The desk and the stools 
stood there, as the clerks had left them. Round 
rulers were suspended on brass pins, attached to 
the neat brass railings that protected the desks. 
Portfolios, with paper and envelopes within, and 
pens and ink beside them, lay on some round tables, 
in retired corners. Boxes of wafers still occupied s 
place on the level spot of wood in the common desks. 
The floors were all nicely divided into their various 
departments. Matting was transformed into carpets, 
as an approach was made to those screened corners 
where a confidential clerk, or a junior partner, had 
his station, seeing, but not seen, as he over 

his department. Grates were brightened, and ia 
some of them coals were ready, with a stratum of 
wood and another of paper beneath them ; weary- 
ing, cold, and shivering for the lucifer match that 
was to communicate life in decomposition to them, 
for they had waited to be burned for three months 
The three floors formed a sad collection of the dey 


. 
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of commerce ; neither day-book nor ledger 
was to be seen. The safes were closely locked. 
The silence was not that of sleep, but of death. 
Nothing ever broke it but the stray and light steps 
of the old clerk, or the heavy tramp of the clumsy 
porter. At one period mice had been found in the| 
mfortable mice ; who came out of holes’ 
at night, and fed on crumbs of broken biscuit ; but| 
they fled after the biscuits, which disappeared 
shortly after the clerks. Two or three spiders were | 
found dead in odd corners, for a famine of flies had | 
long existed ; and so both the spoilers and their} 
victims perished together. What a garrulous old| 
clerk that was ; how many rumours he had heard. | 
Nobody ever came_ there, indeed ; but he went to| 
the hair-dresser’s, and to the tobacconist’s, while 
his wife frequented the dairy and the greengrocer’s ; 
and the fall of the house—thereby meaning the 
commercial, not the material house—had shaken the | 
district, and been felt over all London to Kensing- 
ton, on the one hand, and the Blind Beggars on the 
other. Then that little head was as full of specu- 
lations as of long grey hairs, all of them centering 
in Pritchard, Hilliard, and Company. He wanted 
much to know if the dissolving corpse would 
ever be galvanised again. He had heard that 
Mr. Pritchard’s stock in the Amiens and Grenoble | 
Railway was rising; that Mr. Hilliard had 
invented a new line to Cashmere and the! 
Oby river, which would be the grand link be- 
tween us and the great Northern Ocean beyond 
Siberia ; though what we had to do with the great 
Northern Ocean in question did not clearly appear. 
He had learned that Mr. James’s aunt could not 
live many days, and the firm would get a round 
hundred thousand. Because bills cannot be altered, 
he thought, in his simplicity, that wills were never 
changed. The price of Indian corn, he believed, 
was rising ; and it had need to rise far, to cover the 
deficiencies of the house, according to the state- 








ments of all the papers, which exhibited a probable | | 


dividend of 2s. 6}d. per £1, on £1,928, 000 of proved 
debts, The clerk was the last of a long and great 
array of clerks. He had been born in the house, 
according to ordinary language, for his father was 
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ment would persevere, notwithstanding the mort. 
gages of the Mauritius, in their ‘ sugar levels,’ as 
Mincing Lane described the sugar duties?” But 
why should we be wiser than Mincing Lane or 
Downing Strect itself—nothing but hope in home- 
pathic doses remained for the colonial interests ; 
and the patients did not seem to improve. The 
old clerk rejoined the porter at the door, who had 
the Daily News and a pot of beer to speculate 
upon ; and I returned to the weary confusion of 
Cheapside with a sobered mind, like that of a man, 
who, like Hervey, has meditated for a season 
amongst the tombs. 

The commercial desolations before and after the 
suspension of the Currency Act by the Government 
in 1847 will be long and fearfullyremembered. Many 
men who occupied the high places of commerce 
succumbed before the storm, and are lost, out of 
memory. Many more escaped with the complete 
loss of all that they had gained in years of patient 
industry. A vast number lost, not only the past, 
but mortgaged the future, in endeavouring to keep 
a fair account with the world ; and years will come 
and go ere even the arrears uf Peel's period of pro- 
sperity, 1845, and its satellites, 1846 and 1847, are 
entirely swept out from the ledgers of many toiling 
men. Swept out they never will be from the debit 
side of many ledgers ; for their owners are out of 
reach of any count and reckoning in time. The 
grave has many hearts that the mania of the period 
and its consequences helped to break. The maho- 
gany spade and barrow, and the first sod of the 
Trent-valley railway, only assisted to continue a 
delusion that has not yet wrought out all its results ; 
although it has made many once warm hearths 
cold, scattered for ever many families, broken fair 
and strong hopes like crystal vases, and thrown 
their shivered fragments to all the winds of air and 
earth. The ravages of cholera in London during 
1849 left no apparent blanks on the streets, in 
public places, or in the business of that city. No- 
thing has been left undone, because many died. The 
commercial disease was therefore more appalling in 
its results, within its own department, than the 


|physical. The manufacturing and mercantile world 


a light porter in the days when Mr. Pritchard’s||to this day “ misses its lost,’’ and to this day they 


grandfather was struggling upwards. His hopes 
all centred in the firm; and he thought of its ruin 
asa Highland henchman watches over the coffin 
of his childless chief, in whom has perished the 
descendant of a handred kings, and the last repre- 
sentative of manyhonours, “ Did we think the house 
would revive again?” Alas! we had no such 
thoughts; but why break the bent willow ?—“ all 
things are possible.” “ Did we expect pimentum to 
rise, or saltpetre to take a better place in the mar- 
ket ” Oar ignorance was deplorable, for we knew 
nothing either of the statistics of pimentum or 
saltpetre: but here again—happy be hope—the 
thing was possible ; saltpetre was just to come 
into demand ; but who could have dreamed it, for 
the Napoleon of peace was even then in Paris. 
“Were Surats to improve ?”” How should we know 
that, when never a broker in all Liverpool would 
give a direct answer, and spinners grumbled inces- 
tantly of short time? “ Did we think the Govern- 








say that business cannot now be done as it was done 
before. So it was towards the close of the Decem- 
ber of 1847; the old man had been in the habit 
of discounting bilis, sometimes with, and often 
without a deposit or security. The discounts had 
been large, and the business extensive, It is an 
easy way of making money that of merely signing 
one’s name, and strange enough it is to see how 
“the love of money”’ blinds its votaries to the conse- 
quences of their habits. Nobody seeks an irregular 
mode of discounting bills, whose security is unex- 
ceptionable ; and high rates of discount are paid 
only by those with whom capitalists suppose that 
there is a great risk. 

Old capitalists of moderate means have a bh an- 
kering after this dangerous manner of 
their capital, and, during the railway heat, bills were 
drawn, signed, and turned into money with fatal 
facility. El Dorado seemed to have chosen Britain 


for its dwelling-place. People expected to get rich, 
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‘and many became rich, by doing nothing. I bought 
coats from a tailor of the most cadaverous and 
suspicious ce. Aged thirty-five years, and 
five fect ten inches high, his circumference was 
under twenty-four inches at the greatest girth. 
The small-pox had seized him roughly in his youth, 
and left its marks so deeply dug into his yellow 
cheeks that age will never obliterate them. He 
had that long, colourless, springless hair that sticks 
by a man’s head in close wreaths, as if it were 
dipped in the substance wherewith her Majesty’s 
servants make Queen’s heads adhesive. That de- 
scription of hair denotes to me always an owner 
with cunning unobtrusiveness, who would catch me 
if he could ; a person with whom one likes to do 
battle in buying or selling. One morning, I found 
the man of tape undisguisedly angry. The current 
was not usually perceptible under his smooth exte- 
rior, but this time it had broken out like a cata- 
ract ; so rough and raging, that it became neces- 
sary to make an exposition of the cause ; and, in 
explanation, he handed me a printed circular, dated 
from Token House Yard, London, and the offices 
of the Mile End and Chelsea Direct Railway Com- 
pany, registered according to Victoria so-and-so, 
and intended to form a grand trunk line of railway 
to be laid on piles over the length of London, and 
as far above the chimney-tops of the highest houses 
as the tunnel was beneath the level of the Thames. 
The prospectus set forth divers advantages con- 
nected with this grand scheme, all of a character 
highly interesting to an inhabitant of London, but 
in no way urgently important to a tailor’s appren- 
tice in the country. At the close of the prospectus, 
R. W. Thistledown, on the part of the directors, 
intimated that Mr. Rh. W. Green, in applying for 
shares that would be allocated to him, had referred 
for his respectability to the party addressed, Mr. J. 
Cron, “And this civil circular,’’ said I, “has so irri- 
tated you! Did you expect to catch an allo- 
cation letter for all the Mile Ends and Chel- 
seas yourself?” ‘ That’s not it,” said the master 
tailor, “ but I did not know R. W. Green.” “ Well, 
if you don’t know the man, say so—and there, 
I take it, Mr. R. W. Thistledown’s and that respec- 
table confraternity of speculators, the Mile-end 
and Chelsea’s connexion with him will cease.’’ 
“ But I know him now,” added the tailor; “I inquir- 
ed at the number, for it is the same with my friend 
Dartson the bootmaker ; and he was on his way 
to me with another copy of the circular, and an- 
other inquiry regarding James Brown,” “ And who 
is James Brown ¢” “ Oh, he is my errand boy, who 
would have been elevated to the bench in six 
wocks, except for the cireamvention of his circular.’’ 
** And who, pray, is R. W. Green?’ “ That’s Dart- 
son’s boy. The two scoundrels,” said the tailor, 
“ have run shares in this imposition. Times,” quoth 
he, “have reached a pretty pass, when apprentices in 
their second year apply for shares ! The fellows earn 
two-and-sixpenee weekly, and stole the postage 
stamps.” “Of course they are turned off ?” I suggest- 
ed. ‘Of course,” said Cron, “ of course, we could 
not keep two swindlersin our establishments.” “1 
thought Dartson and you might, Cron,” I added. 
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paid our way, made 4 little money, and a busines, 
by industry? Why should we keep young fellog, 
who apply for shares, without owning a penny, 
pay the postage?” “Such masters, such 
Cron,” I added. “* How many shares have Dartso, 
and you applied for? How many have beg 
allocated to you? You hold one hundred 

and York Direct, three hundred Culedonians, fifty. 
eight Dublin, Athlone, and Galloway ; three hu. 
dred York and North Midland; a parcel of Triest. 
and Vienna; a bundle of the Great Northern 
French line; a pocketbook full of the grand Ganges 
and Indus junction, or Allahabad and Benarg 
Direct; scrip in as many more sftbs 
lines as would make or mar a _ fortune 
It’s none of my business, Cron, but what says 
your banker to all that? Rather over your means 
doesn’t he think ?” 

The bait had taken—cunning Cron was off his 
guard for a moment—the awkward moment that 
often discloses a fatal secret. ‘* My banker,” said 
Cron, “ makes no inquiry, and has no business to 
make any—our own paper is good—first class 
paper, sir; and Dartson knows old Beancroft”— 
there he paused, ‘‘ Dartson knows old Beaneroft 
—does he? And old Beancroft charges you and 
Dartson at the rate of 15 per cent., don’t he ?—A 
swinging profit in business is needed to stand I 
per cent. for money and stamps.”’ 

‘* Poor Cron !”’ it was an unlucky morning—his 
shield was on the ground again. ‘ Mr. Smith, sir,” 
said he—*“ Mr. Smith, Dartson and I ure respeet- 
able men, of undoubted credit, sir ; and you should 
have a care in your observations. Mr. Smith, sir, 
we have never paid more than 5 per cent, dis 
count.’ ‘ And 5 per cent. commission, Cron” 
‘‘ And 4 per cent. commission,’’ answered Cron, 
triumphantly ; “ and our book, sir, taking 
all together, the good with the bad, is one of the 
best books on ’Change, and worth a large sum for 
premiums, and will soon be worth more.” 

Good advice ;—what a vast amount of good ad- 
vice is spilt upon the barren ground of selfish hearts, 
harder in their nature, and more spotted, than the 
speckled Peterhead granite !—as it fared with the 
good advice that I gave Cron, to sell their serip 
and shares while they would yield a premium; 
take up their bills—pay Beancroft—be honest 
men, and sleep soundly at night. 

‘‘ Beancroft will renew,’’ said Cron. ‘ Premi- 
ums will rise; the market looks up ; the brokers 
say it improves; and, Mr, Smith, poor men cannet 
throw away a chance for money, when the tideis 
with them.” 

“The coat that was to have been sent last 
Tuesday—is it ready now ¢’’ 

“It will be finished to-morrow night, and sest 
next day,” said Cron. 

“ Or the next, perhaps, when you get a boy who 
does not speculate in railway shares; and 1 mast 
apply to some tradesman who does not fabricate 
garments and iron roads at the same time.”’ 

Many months after that date, and late in the 
evening, Mr. R. W. Green, who had become me 
sage boy to Beancroft, requested my immediate 
presence at his second employer's, The night wm 








“And why? Are we not respectable tradesmen, 
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get and cold—I held no discounts—and to-morrow || not warped within him; and, when they were to 
was Christmas Day; yet I could not well refuse ;|| be parted with, the inconvenience was felt severely, 
go gathering a warm cloak around me, I made my || but it was not like the agony of altogether tearing 
way through rain and sleet, at an hour unusually || himself to pieces, which Beancroft must have felt, 
jate, to the pawnbroker’s Lome. There was no if he had been correctly estimated by his neigh- 
dread in my mind of any extraordinary hospitality bours and his friends. 

to oecur in accordance with the season, and the old The crisis came at last, For long hours of the 
servant hinted that the master had been in an | Christmas night, we three sat over those black 
“ynco tease the hail day.” He was in his little|| accounts ; striving to reach that which is always 
room, pondering over the old book already men- ‘difficult to ascertain, the worst result ; the utmost 
tioned; and his daughter seemed to have been|/sum that would remain to pay, and the smallest 
examining another of a different description, Mr. ‘imaginable value of those assets wherewith it must 
Beancroft made no apology for breaking up my | be paid. Mr. Beancroft had been more prudent 
enjoyments, whatever they might have been, of || than I supposed, but net than Miss Beancroft knew. 
Christmas Eve; but went direct into the heart of|| The floating capital in his business was evidently 
the business, with the assurance that we lived in||absorbed, and more than destroyed; bat years 
terrible times, when no man knew what was his own; || since, when railways were considered dangerous, 
to which assent was easy, for its truth was obvious. | to invest either life or money on, he had purchased, 
And then the fact came out that Beancroft him-||in his daughter’s name, some farms in an upland 
self was in difficulties; a result that did not alto- | district of a neighbouring county. They were not 
gether astonish me, after what I heard of Cron large, and they were not very valuable ; but they 
and Dartson’s bills. His obligations were con-|| had cost more than any deficiency that appeared to 
tained in the book before his daughter. There | stand upon the business, bad as it had been in the 


were shares in various companies transferred from || end. 
the credit to the debit side of the account, with|| The  bill-discounter had his own views, 


large sums opposite to each of them. Scrip and||and they were entirely opposed to those of his 
stock, in all descriptions of companies, had been||daughter. He desired to negotiate for means 
mortgaged with Beancroft for advances, and he|/to meet the various bills, and carry on his 
had registered on them. ‘The most improbable|| business, She wanted to pay the money due, 
prospectuses seemed to have been received with the || break up the business, and remove to the country. 
greatest favour by the money-gatherer. Cron and | Most people would have considered themselves to 
Dartson’s acceptances,worth ten per cent., perhaps, |! be sufferers from a great calamity, while she 
from the two estates, were opposed to liabilities of|| imagined the crisis to be sent in fulfilment of her 
a stupendous amount. Red debentures of a cop-|'dearest wishes. His business was distasteful to 
per company, presumed once to be better than||her. A shadow hung over it, for it prospered on 
Bank of England notes, were marked nil by Miss}; poverty. Her farms were valuable enough to cover 
Beancroft. They were not the worst, for they in- |the deficiency, and leave a balance over; a small 
volved no further payments ; but there were scrip|/ balance, large enough for small wants, and too 
and shares in companies on which new payments limited for ordinary life in cities. But she longed 
were demanded, and the gross sums for which the|| before he died to lead the old man to green spots 
demands had been compromised or paid were like those of his early youth—to cut the cord that 
chronicled in the same hand. Dishonoured ac- | bound him to a thousand cares, and held him down 


ceptances had been carefully considered, and their || amongst the lowest things of earth, which tinged his 


value, always apparently under the reality, was ‘character amongst his neighbours, and made him 


eredited, The whole bill-discounting and share- | more a selfish man in their opinion than in reality. 
advancing business was nicely balanced; and|/ She thought—and thought not wrong—that when 
presented a considerable deficiency, due on|/a wide separation and a final one was made be- 
the 24th, and which would be over-due on | tween him and his narrow boxes for impoverished 
the 26th. All the other payments had been met || customers, his long shelves and drawers for the 
—an unusual circumstance; but this large sum || pledges of the vicious or the unfortunate, his cal- 
remained, and it was not easy to discover how its|/ culations of interest, his gains and his risks, that he 
liquidation could be accomplished. Through the|| would become a new man in his old age; that, with 
terrible ordeal of the previous twelvemonths, old || the scenery of his boyhood, a portion of its warm 
Beancroft had passed apparently unscathed. One|} spirit would return; that, ere he left the world, he 
loss after another had made no apparent change || might have learned rightly to estimate its value, and 
inhim. To a casual acquaintance, he seemed the value of all that lay beyond the silent solitade 
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only, and exclusively, aman of money, His riches || of the churchyard, 
were apparently a part of himself. This estimate The struggle with old habits and new hopes—the 
Was erroneous ; for his wealth had been carefully || hopes of more than the threescore years and ten— 


hoarded, but only gathered around him, instead of|| was terrible, but successful. We won, but how 
could we fulfil the conditions on which we had eon- 


being amalgamated with hisexistence. So, as one 
coil after another was torn off, the man still re- 
Mained, until he was stripped of all, but yet the 
man was there. He had latterly worn riches in 
the wisest way; they were wrapped round him 
—too near the heart, perhaps—but they were 
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purchases as he bought them, but had nothing over. 
The money could be had by a little negotiation on 
the farms, and the bills might have been allowed 
to stand over on their security, but the latter was 
an alternative that old Beancroft particularly and 
passionately desired to avoid. Then, when all 
other resources failed, the old book came into 
play. It was a strange-looking volume, rudely 
stitched, and neatly written. I had heard of copy- 
right, and wondered whether he meant to sell the 
manuscript, and who could give him an offer. 
“This,”’ he said, ‘‘ is my chronicle of favours—a 
blotted day-book—where I have kept the names 
and circumstances of many persons to whom I 
have been useful. Our business disclosed strange 
changes to me, for I lent the spendthrift on his 
father’s silver plate, and the widow on her mar- 
riage ring. Sometimes I helped those who had 
pledged everything, and could no longer help them- 
selves. At other times I lent, and took not from 
the borrower the offered security, Occasionally 
the starving came into my path; I lifted them over 
the style, and they ran past, out of my sight, and 
their memory, in the wayto wealth, The world never 
thought that money was given in a pawnbroker’s 
shop, and I never sought to make the world wiser 
than it wished to be; but I noted down the strangest 
meetings as they passed; and yet I know not now 
where, amongst all whom I have helped, to seek a 
good turn, although I want to borrow only on secu- 
rity.” Mr Beancroft did not make all this speech 
atonce. The story oozed out, sentence by sentence. 
It was merely his account of the book, and it 
made me curious to know itscontents. The pawn- 
broker had treasures left of which I had formed no 
suspicion. 

But half-past two on Christmas morning was 
not an hour to indulge idle literary curiosity. 
“Captain Brown,” said Miss Beancroft ; and her 
father repeated, “‘ Captain Brown.” “Is he rich 
enough ?” asked the daughter. “ He had £5,000 
in the three-per-cents, besides his farm. ”—‘‘ Then 
he will do it.” 

Captain Brown puzzled me. What had she to 
do with Captain Lrown; or how came she to know 
any one of her Majesty’s commissioned servants ? 
True, it was none of my business ; and the ques- 
tion now was, how to reach Captain Brown, for he 
was forty miles away, but the railway passed 
within ten miles ofhis farm. Yet he might be from 
home, for it was Christmas time; and, on the 
whole, nothing could be more probable, even if the 
post, proverbially slow in country places, had been 
punctual, that a letter to him might be answered 
within a fortuight—and we had a day. 

Miss Beancroft was not romantic, or she might 
have proposed to go herself, for the journey to 
her father was not to be thought of; but she sug- 
gested Mr. Smith, and he felt compelled to comply. 
A letter was soon written and sealed, and as the 
first train left the station at six o’clock, I had 
time to go homie, to dress, to drink coffee, but not to 
sleep. The frost during the night asserted its su- 
periority, the streets were hard and dry, small 

flakes of snow were tossed pitilessly round the 








drowsy watchmen walked over their beats at mor 
than twice their common speed, and early passes. 
gers hurried on like men whose hours were 
mortgaged, And yet the station was un 
crowded. Merry groups defied the cold, ang 
laughed at the frost. All the carriages were 
and ere we started there was the hurry and bust, 
in settling down amongst great coats and ¢ 
amongst furs and horse cloths, aggravated jp 
this case by numberless children, boxes, and bag. 
kets. The space beneath the seats never wag g» 
crushed up in our experience, and the seats them. 
selves were not merely filled, but doubly occupied 
by babies carried for nothing, and children at half 
price. The prospect was blank and desperate, 
Two hours in a railway carriage before the appear. 
ance of the sun, with thin fleecy clouds obscuring 
a wan moon, and drifting always over her from 
the north-west, bringing gusts of bitter wind 
and whirling heaps of dry, hard snow; with three 
ladies and two gentlemen in our carri 
each of the five, besides myself, with a noisy 
incumbrance; and such a packing of reticules, 
and brown paper parcels, containing precious loayes, 
or buns, or other still more perishable ware, 
that to stir one’s foot from its first position was 
cognate destruction to the finest work of the confee. 
tioner; or might inundate the carriage with British 
wine from Champagne bottles. The prospect was 
dismal, and the frost cutting and keen—ten degrees 
below zero, and twenty beneath comfortable tra 
velling. I almost wished, for my friendship was 
being congealed, crystallized, and frozen up, that 
Miss Beancroft had selected another messenger, 
or that Captain Brown had chosen another resi- 
dence, Then another lady wondered how they 
should ever get there, and the other gentleman 
mentioned that he was to send his vehicle. After 
that, a consultation occurred how they could 
manage to get all crushed into that conveyance; 
and I began to fear that though Browns, like Smiths, 
be many, yet this was my own Captain Brown; and 
it became a desperate effort with me to beat them, 
The thirty miles?were out at last, and our carriage 
was emptied of the living and their lumber, 
But the carriages moved on, and the babies moved 
also, and all manner of mischief was occurring 
amongst the parcels; while, at the two stations where 
we stopped, other carriages disgorged passengers, 
and made more room for those who remai 
ours remained fast. Still, there was a third ste 
tion, and I had hope; but we passed it, and re 
mained without improvement. My fellow-passem- 
gers were willing not to be troublesome, and apolo 
gised when their will in that respect was crossed. 
At last the name of Captain Brown occurred, for 
one lady was anxious to know the precise distane® 
to Captain Brown's; and a gentleman muttered, 
through any number of furs and wrappers, “ From 
eight to ten miles.”’ ite 
I ascertained that Captain Brown’s vehicle 
come for the party ; but they all decided on oa 
fasting at the inn. 
vantage, from the precaution of breakfasting 


home. 









corners of the lamp-posts by a ruthless wind; while 





was frosted ; so before the last baby 


I had thus an obvious ad 
A gig was easily obtained, and the hom® 
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visitors had been warmed, and made ready for the 
read, my drive was done. 

The sun was weak. His rays could not soften an 
icicle, and scarcely could dissolve the gorgeous de- 

drawn by the frost on cottage windows during 
the night; but they put a million of sparkling gems 
on every bush, and they gave the road and all the 
snow-clad land innumerable clear small eyes, not 
than needles’ points, and equally sharp, that 
at, and pierced into, and blinded other eyes 

that looked too long upon their splendour. 

Still the bitter north-west wind threw down now 
and then on man and horses one of the little clouds 
that it was driving so fleetly and so fiercely from 
the north—and whenever that feat was repeated, it 
howled in wild glee, buffeting the world with its 
snow, and threatening, by-and by, to bury sheep 
and shepherd on the hills, and travellers on the 
road, in its own favourite mantle; good enough for 
the north wind; but too cold, too heavy and thick 
for human beings and other animals. 

Between the glade and the gloom, I was pleased 
rather when the driver told me that this young wood 
belonged to Captain Brown, that the cottage on the 
little hill in front was Emily cottage; and all the 
shrubbery, ricks, and offices around it were Captain 
Brown’s shrubbery, ricks, and appurtenances. As 
we drove round to the front, two or three little ur- 
chins, male or female, were at the gate; and one of 
the latter, in yellow curls, a blue frock, and a white 
pinafore, scampered off, exclaiming it was “ no- 
body” —off, round the little knoll, that in courtesy, 
I believed, was green in summer, and had Mrs. 
Brown’s flowereknot—for the existence of a Mrs, 
Brown was apparent—in the centre; where even 
now, at Christmas, an Alpine, a Himalaya, or a 
Chimborazo rose was blooming among the snow. 

The great Newfoundland dog came out of his 
green house, shook the snow from his black coat, 
took notice that the visitor was respectable, and 
walked in again. 

The cottage was larger than my distant view 
had led me to expect; and when I was shown into 
® parlour, with maps of eastern lands, and plates 
of Himalaya scenery, on the walls, I thought how 
slender was the thread that had drawn me here, 
and wondered what reception Captain Brown 
might give toa card with no more words than Mr. 
N. W. Smith engraven thereon. 

The “ Smith” cards are all hapless, They are 
next to nothing. Even when we make them 
“Smythe”’ they result in that most profound chaos 
of English names, It is true that “ Brown” is 
little better; and that was some consolation. But 
the Captain gave short time for reflection, and my 
credential was delivered to a man of fifty—nothing 
remarkable in size, feature, or lineament—a middle 
man—good-natured, and well pleased with himself, 
the world, and his business, despite the potatoe rot ; 
nothing remarkable, except that on one finger he 
vore an antique, and not very valuable, silver ring. 

Such ornaments were long since discarded from 
sclety, and a gentleman with ear-rings would not 
have caused any more surprise to me; but the let- 
ter evidently astonished him, ‘You know Mr, 





Beaneroft, I suppose, Mr. Smith?’’—And that I 
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knew him was evident from my long, cheerless, and 
cold journey. “ You know the contents of this let- 
ter, perhaps?” And I knew its general object, 
without being particularly acquainted with its con- 
tents. Then Mrs. Captain Brown was called in; and 
there was nothing very remarkable in her appear- 
ance—not even a silver ring, which might have 
been the habit of the place ; but she read the let- 
ter rapidly, and came to business, asking at once, 
‘* Then, can you oblige Mary Beancroft ?” “ Well, 
[ believe we can,” answered the captain, putting 
the emphasis on we; and, without noticing that, 
she rejoined, “and you will, cheerfully, [ think.” 
So the matter seemed to be closed. I was asked 
to breakfast again ; and, in course of a few 
minutes, it came out that I was to have a com- 
panion home. But then the Calcrafts were 
coming to dinner, and to spend the day; and that 
seemed only a reason for expediting our departure. 
Mrs. Brown undertook to entertain the Calcrafts. 
A train started at one, and we could reach it. The 
breakfast was brief and plentiful—like one of the 
old-fashioned breakfasts at country inns, when the 
coach was at the door, and the horses were in hand; 
not quite so fast work as the voracious exhibitions 
at Carlisle or Wolverton, bat somewhere between 
that and ordinary circumstances. Short as it was, 
the time was sufficient to raise the quiet lady of 
the cottage in my opinion; for, after she had in- 
quired into all the circumstances that I could dis- 
close connected with the Beancrofts, she said, as 
if the matter had been quite indifferent to her, “I 
suppose bonds cost a large sum of money.” And 
I believed they did—whereupon she added, that 
“Mary Beancroft would have still enough to live 
upon, in the little cottage upon her muirland farm; 
but yet it was a pity—a very great pity, that hav- 
ing so little. left, she should have to pay anything 
for a bond;” and she wanted much to know what 
bonds were meant for, and what good they did; so 
that Captain Brown had to explain that bonds 
were originally intended to keep people honest, 
and as their friend Mary was honest already, he 
did not much see the use of a bond in her case; 
and that was the end to which his wife was point- 
ing; for she also thought that they might do very 
well without anything of that kind. 

I was pressed to return again when the spring 
and the Beancrofts had come to the hills. The blue 
frock, the curls, and the white pinafore, were at the 
gate ; while the Captain had many injunctions laid 
on him to return by night, and the vehicle was pro- 
mised to be at the station when the train came in at 
half-past seven. 

Nothing could be done on Christmas Day, the 
Captain explained; but “I wished to put old 
Beancroft’s mind at rest, and to secure the perform- 
ance of a good resolution before it be changed.”’ 
The train got quickly home, and the 
were nearly empty. The Beancrofts and Captain 
Brown seemed to be particularly old friends, likely 
to manage their business well ; and I was jaway 
to fulfil my destiny in dining with the Greens. 
The winding up-of Beancroft’s business proceeded 
rapidly ; and some months afterwards, when pete | 





were two miles only from Captain Brown's, 
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of forty, and in the little cottage spoken of on 
Christmas morning, I read in the old book the out- 
line of the curious story that carried me so far into 
the country on Christmas Day. 

Thirty years before that time, when all the wars 
were closed, all the dead had been counted, and 
the bereaved had settled down into their altered 
state, a young widow and her little daughter lived 
in lodgings in the east of London ; but the widow’s 
heart was crushed, and even her young charge 
could not revive her lost energy ; so she died, and 
little Emily Ward was left upon the parish, for 
her father had been killed for his country, and her 
mother had died, to gain her a lodging in the work- 
house, and the education of a pauper child—a 

orphan. 

Emily Ward never saw her father, and she soon 
forgot her mother; while she knew the relatives of 
neither of her parents, and they never inquired 
for her. Some other pitiful tale may have com- 
posed this mystery, but it was not unshrouded, and 
Emily Ward was left to spend the kindly sympa- 
thies of a young and warm heart upon the work- 
house authorities, who taught her the elements of 
education, and apprenticed her to a milliner; when 
needlework was dearer than now, and the materials 
for Hood’s “Song of the Shirt’’ were not so abun- 
dant. 

The milliner had no distinguished qualities, good 
or bad; but as Emily was a sharp girl, and a valu- 
able “ seamster,” she was well treated, and had 
more happiness, perhaps, than many children of 
her age could have extracted from a friendless and 
toiling apprenticeship. Little Emily often re- 
visited the workhouse on Sundays, for the matron 
was anxious to see her old children; and sometimes 
she went to the Sunday-school, and now and 
then to the church—when the work was done at 
home, and no customer pressed for the completion 
of her order, for Sabbath observance was-not much 
discussed twenty-five years ago. Also, she had a 
cheap bible and a prayer-book given to her from 
the workhouse by one of the Bible societies, in 
which she read of the cedars of Lebanon and the 
lilies of the valley; but she was a tall girl ere ever 
she had seen an acre of grass, except twice in the 
parks. 

A more successful rival carried away the best 
part of the business attached to the establishment 
where Emily was apprenticed, and the affairs of 
the house got into such disorder that at last the 
house itself was taken possession of by two strange 
men, and there was an end of that matter. 

The ruined milliner clung to her best appren- 
tice, and removed with her down east beyond Fins- 
bury Square, to a dingy region, where there were 
great manafactories of noxious materials, and 
everything bore proof of a wide removal from 
aristocratic regions. She took one room in a small 
house in a plate called Bunhill Row, and wrote a 
ticket for the window. She had caught a new 
idea concerning the division of labour. The ticket 

bore, that “ widows’ caps were neatly made to 
order.” Her business was confined to widows’ 
_eaps. She did nothing whatever in widows’ gowns 
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of business closely, and you may thrive—iry many, 
and you will be ruined.” The idea was s 

and now “ widows’ caps’’ are to be seen written 
on tickets in many windows of that locality. The 
idea struck into the ground, but its originate, 
sought consolation under her troubles, in the gin. 
shop at the corner of Lamb’s Buildings, instead of 
the butcher’s at the next door; and so Emily Warg 
wrought hard, and prospered not. 

A Seotch engineer had found employment in 
one of the works in the neighbourhood, and had 
located his family under the same roof with the 
widows’ cap manufactory. Nearly at the same 
time the Misses Birkstyle commenced busi 
under flattering auspices, in the largest Scottish 
town. A journey to London from Scotland wag 
even then a serious business; but Miss Birkstyle, 
senior, decided to brave the dangers of the road, 
and the temptations of the great city, for the sake 
of her profession. Being in London, she deter. 
mined to call on her old acquaintance, the wife of 
the Seotch engineer. Mrs, Gray was a kindly. 
disposed person, and having pitied the loneliness 
and aided in the sorrows of her young English 
neighbour, had received many kind offices in re 
turn, Miss Birkstyle felt her journey towards 
Mrs. Gray’s residence offensive after she passed 
the locality of Finsbury Square. She saw nothing 
nearly so bad as she might have seen out of her 
own kitchen window, on the third floor, at any 
time; but Miss Birkstyle did not frequent the kit 
chen. On reaching the house, the journey wat, 
however, amply repaid by the ticket concerning 
‘widows’ caps.”” Miss Birkstyle was not an orl 
ginator, but a skilful appropriator of other person's 
designs. She could talk of nothing else but 
“ widows’ caps’’ to Mrs. Gray, until that matron 
began te get alarmed, and to suppose that her 
friend was “ fey;” and as Betsy Birkstyle herself 
was a female very uulikely to require this particu 
lar article, that her own widowhood was approach- 
ing. The matter ended by the engagement of 
Emily Ward for the Scotch house of Birkstyle, 
whose senior partner decided on making “ widow? 
caps’’ a leading article. 

A long time previously to Miss Birkstyle’s cele 
brated London journey—for it was celebrated, and 
advertised in the Journal, the Chronicle, the Ge 
zette, and some of the other papers—there lived 
in a small town, in a retired way, a very 
man and his family, of the common name # 
Brown. Mr. Brown, in his youth, had been to th 
Indies, had lived among the blacks, had married, 
according to the malevolent, an Arabian prineets 
whom he abandoned; and according to othe 
enjoyed a pension for good service to the gover® 
ment. The Browns had a very pretty little how, 
in the middle of a garden, surrounded by a hig 
wall, and shut out from the world. Their cottag? 
looked to the south, and in the summer days # 
front was covered with roses, and the bees amesg 
the flowers sung their low song, like a please 
bass, to the treble of the linnets amongst the pom 
and gean, and cherry trees. The Browns 
pleasant life, and seemed to deserve it, for 
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came into the world in well-regulated divi- 
sions, for when Robert was thirteen exactly, Amelia 
was only ten, Christian was seven, Jane was four, 
and Isabella one, nett. The neighbours knew no- 

whatever of the Browns’circumstances, They 
shared their gooseberries annually in August and 
September. They took tea with them once per annum; 
and the Browns, once per annum, had tea with each 
of their neighbours in return. They were seen regu- 
larly at the parish kirk, in summer, twice ; during 
winter, once; on each Sunday ; because daring win- 
ter there was only one service. Mr. Brown, him- 
self, sometimes visited the Sabbath evening school, 
set up by the secession minister. He also attended 
the meetings of the Bible Society, which had been 
formed in the village, chiefly through the same 
instrumentality. For other matters he read the 
Tory county newspaper once weekly, and a number 
of ugly foreign papers, irregularly ; while he held 
firmly by the doctrine of church and state, and the 
memory of William Pitt; but the bulk of the 
lation, being hand-loom weavers, were also 
Radical Reformers, and greatly scandalised by 
the corn laws. 
Three more years of this happy, quict life passed, 


and daughter were at rest together; and they 
were buried together in the churchyard. Bat the 
neighbours were all quite sad during that Christ. 
mas, for these deaths seemed a mournful calamity. 
A short time passed away, and ere the spring came 
in, the widow and her three remaining daughters 
had to leave their home, because the purchaser 
wanted it put into repair—so their goods were sold 
off; but the day was fine, and Widow Brown was 
able, as she left, to pull the first croeus from Robert's 
garden. They went by the waggon, a weary dis- 
tance, to the great city, where they expected to 
find most readily the means of subsistence ; and 
they were lost to the villagers. 

When the Birkstyles commenced their business, 
they found a Mrs. Brown in the atties of the house 
in which they held a flat, and her daughters some- 
times wrought for them; and when the English 
girl, Emily Ward, came to give eclat to the Birk- 
style’s trade, they found a lodging for her with 
Mrs. Brown, which was in every way a convenient 
arrangement. 

Emily was a favourite everywhere; and she 
often tended the youngest girl, who never re- 
covered the exchange fromthe country garden to the 





and then came the first great trial in the family— 
the parting with poor Robert. The Indies were | 
not then generally intelligible to the people. 
In point of fact we knew little more regarding 
them than that there poor men were transmuted 
into rich Nabobs in exchange for their livers, It 
was rumoured that Robert was going to India, in 
the hope of meeting an Arabian princess, or a pen- 
sion. 

On the last Sabbath, everybody looked at him 
inchurch as if he had been to be sacrificed with 
asharp knife, on a stone, in a circle, by the old | 
Druid his father. When the coach\—there was 
only one coach—passed on Wednesday, they both 
went away together; and Mrs, Brown returned 
with all her daughters, to the walled garden and 
the cottage, most disconsolately, to walk where he 
had walked, to weed his garden, to tend his flowers, 
to wipe his seat, to settle his little room, and to 
weep there. Mr. Brown returned in two wocks, 
and matters went on as usual; but no Robert was in 
the way—he was on the ocean, on his route to Trin- 
comalee or Benares, and nobody out of the family 
knew to which. 

Mr, Brown believed, in an orthodox manner, in 
the uncertainty of life, “ de spiritualibus;’’ but he 
expected, surcly,that with the pension, “de temporali- 

” he would not die; or that all his girls would die 

ore him; for, except a few shares in an ill-man- 
aged bank of a neighbouring county, he had saved 
nothing. 


Several more years had passed, and when the 


close attics, five flats from the stones—for there was 
no ground uncovered near that place ; but, in spite 
of the stranger’s care, her sister’s love, and her 
mother’s watching, the child drooped and died, and 
they buried her, the first of three sisters, in a city 
grave-yard. 

Close rooms, and Long hours, did little to preserve 
the health of the surviving girls, although such trials 
could not hurt Emily Ward, who never knew 
better ; but they wrought on to the last, for their 
earnings were not large, and their expenses were 
considerable; until, one Sabbath afternoon, as 
the aged widow read hopeful promises from her 
old Bible, the eldest of her surviving daughters 
bowed down her head upon the pillow of her bed, 
and she lifted it no more, for when they sought to 
help her, she was dead too ; and they buried her 
beside her little sister. 

A few months passed away, with ono only of 
the Miss Browns and Emily Ward ; but the latter 
did nearly all the work, that was done for their 
subsistence, to spare the former and recruit her 
health. The design was likely to be successful ; 
but there had been no fever in the neighbourhood 
for eighteen months, and those who knew best the 
habits of the city, felt that it must soon come. It 
came too soon for many, and climbed the common 
stair, passed the Birkstyles, and seized on the 
weakest inmate of the atties. 

This was the severest blow; for the Birkstyles 
intimated that unless Kmily Ward changed her 
lodgings, they must deeline to give her work ; and 





*pples were all gathered in, and the days were very 
thort, there came a rumour that the bank was | 
ken, and merchants did not “take their notes.” 
Some time after Halloween, but only a few days, 
People said that the bank was to take away Mr. 
rown’s cottage; and he became ill, and lay down 
die, in the next room to that in which Amelia 
placed to die before the summer was 





who, in that ease, would nurse her patient? The 


engagement on ‘widow's caps,” and all other 
affairs, was abandoned, and then the acquaint- 
ance with the Beancrofts commenced. The fever 
was tedious, and the small supply of money soon 
ran out; while rent, and medicine, and food, had 
to be paid for, 
Emily with those trinkets, that could be most easily 


At first the widow Brown sent 








been 
finished, The year was not out quite, when father ||spared, to the pawnbroker’s. The patient, her 
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mother, and her nurse lived on that resource, and 
the visits were very regular. The shop was dark, 
and mean in its appearance, and the space out- 
side the counter was divided into stalls. 

The fevered patient had sunk at last, and her 
mother was alone in sorrow with the stranger. They 
had sought nothing from the parish, and they deter- 
mined to bury their dead without its aid, But the 
determination put Beancroft in possession of nearly 
all that they could pledge. Still they effected their 
purpose; and Emily Ward had seen the last of her 
three friends put beside her sisters ; had seen the 
earth filled in, and the grass fitted over the mould 
again; had returned to her attic, had heard the 
sore-tried mother read from her Bible, beside their 
cold grate; and when she ceased, in her grief she 
remembered, what the young girl chose to forget, 
that they were in an empty house, without fire 
and without food. 

Their conversation was long and sad. The 
Birkstyles would now employ Emily egain, for the 
fever was gone out of the attics. But the present 
wants, those of the night, and of the next week, 
pressed on them, and they had nothing but the 
Bible that they could turn to money, until Mrs. 
Brown produced from a little purse, a strange 
and antique ring, cut with some curious figures; 
and her companion carried it to Beancroft’s, as 

the evening closed in, with strict injunctions that 
it was first to be redeemed, when they became 
richer. 

The English girl had gone so often on similar 
errands that the broker and his shopman knew 
her well; but the latter grumbled at the silver 
ring, and the master was appealed to. The 
young mistress, a child, was with her father at 
the time, and she persuaded him that the silver 
ring was the last article that their customer had to 
give ; and then Emily Ward looked so wearied and 
wretched, that she succeeded in getting permission 
to take her to the kitchen; and there the old ser- 
vant, who, when her mother died, had undertaken 
to manage Mary Beancroft, learned the story of 
Emily Ward and the Browns. The little girl was 
kindly hearted, and the housekeeper put good 
thoughts intoher mind, They had no difficulty in 
aiding the lonely widow, and the not less lonely 
English needlewoman, for the pawnbroker’s love of 
money was not equalto his fondness for his 
daughter. He ascertained the truth of Emily’s 
story from the Birkstyles ; and the pledges gra- 
dually got quicker back to the attic than they could 
have been redeemed by her savings; but somehow 
the ring was neglected. 

Time passed away, and the old servant was glad 
when Mary Beancroft succeeded in persuading 
Emily Ward to visit them often in their dull house, 
for she knew more of the world than they did, 
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living out of sight, and behind the memorials of 
poverty and improvidence. 

Time floated on, and brought an end to 
Brown’s trials in the world, and Emily Ward be. 
came a member of the Beancroft household ; yet 
still the silver ring was forgotten, for nobody valued 
it; and it went, ultimately, at some sale of unre. 
deemed pledges, into the hands of a collector of 
curiosities. ’ 

Many years had passed, and Emily Ward, now 
getting up in years, not particularly attractive, and 
not brought out at Beancroft’s, promised to succeed 
the old housekeeper; but one afternoon a gentlemag 
called at the pawnbroker’s, who did not in any way 
resemblea person whowanted a small sum of money, 
He inquired for Mr Beancroft; and that gentleman, 
presuming that the caller was in the private bill. 
discounting line, requested him to walk into the 
little room, where business of that kind was done, 
The-gentleman wore the strange silver ring, and 
his errand was to see whether the pawnbroker 
would recognise it again. A gold ring he would 
not have recognised, but the silver ring, with its 
strange devices and hieroglyphics, occurred imme. 
diately to his memory. In answer to many in- 
quiries he told all that he knew—how he came by 
it, from whom, and for what. The wearer had 
returned to his country a moderately rich man for 
an Anglo-Indian. He returned earlier than he 
might have done, with a smaller fortune, and a 
sounder liver than usual; because he heard 
nothing of his family. At the old village 
he learned two deaths; but he left six; and 
the traces of four were lost. His letters, he knew, 
had been returned ; and although fully informed of 
their calamities, he gathered no information of their 
fate. Asan Indian, he was consulted by an anti- 
quary regarding the carvings and cuttings on & 
silver ring. He recognised it as one that his 
father had brought from the East; and now he had 
traced it back to Emily Ward—the person best 
qualified to give him all the information that he 
required. It need not be repeated. Captain 
Robert Brown was alone in the world, and when his 
first grief at the conversion of suspicions into 
realities was past, he thought that he could not 
do better than, in return for her care of his rela 
tives, and as the only person to whom he could 
speak of them, deprive Miss Beancroft of her com 
panion, And that could only be done in one way 
—the course that was adopted. He purchased 
the farm where Emily Cottage was built—a fand- 
ful name, and the only trace of young romanee i@ 
their connexion. Neither of the two was very yous 
but they are not the less happy on that account; 
and their “ Silver Ring” reads always the lesso® 
“that one good turn deserves another, and som 
times meets its deserts.” 
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Tax interest attaching to the Edinburgh Exhibi- 
tion of this season is greatly enhanced by a variety 
of circumstances, amongst which we cannot escape 

ifying the reproduction of several of the works 
of Sir Henry Raeburn, the prince of Scottish por- 
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| the distinguishing, features of the present Exhibi- 
tion. We may as well, therefore, go on, as we have 
commenced with them. Amongst this class, we 
rank “A Moorish Girl,’”” No. 7, because we have 
been led to understand that “the dark laydye”’ 


trait painters—the death of the President of the|| had sat for the picture. Some would-be judges 


Academy, Sir William Allan, since the opening of 
the rooms, where only one, and not the most success- 


have pronounced this scrap “the gem of the Exhi- 
bition” —an eccentric notion, certainly; for although 
not positively bad, the picture has hardly enough 





ful, of his productions appears upon the walls— the 
singular beauty and felicity of the fairy picture of 
Noel Paton, the last elected Scottish Academician | 
—the interest newly evinced by her Majesty in| 
Scottish art, in voluntarily sending Landsecer’s ex- | 
quisite picture, “The Free Kirk,”’ tothe Exhibition | 
—and the measure of justice at last dealt out to the! 
specimens of sculpture brought forward, by placing | 
them conspicuously under the fine dome light of 
the southern octagon. The great variety of the 
excellent second or third class pictures shown by the | 
artists adds more than aught else to the attractions 
of the Exhibition, and enables the habitues to feel | 
that on no previous occasion eould their visits be so| 
profitably protracted, or so pleasurably renewed. | 
We should certainly judge that, under such a con-| 
junction of favourable circumstances, the attend- 
ance for the season has not diminished, but, as it 
appears to have done, augmented. The profusion 
of works of promise is this year so great as hap- 
pily to preclude the necessity for noticing, in an 
annual criticism, any but the most notable pieces. 
The tribe of landscape imitators, in their forcible 
feebleness, on whom we inflicted some of our last 
year’s strictures, may, therefore, in the present in- 
stance, escape with the unnoticed crowd. 

The post of honour has been assigned to a por- 
trait by Sir Henry Raeburn, No. 1 in the catalogue; 
and, as an object of art, it displays qualities which 
fally entitle it to its pre-eminence. There are some 
fine portraits in the room; never were there finer 
than four which form a sort of quadrille party at 
its opposite sides and extremities, viz.: John 
Graham Gilbert’s “Mrs. Merry,” John Watson 
Gordon’s “ Countess of Eglinton,’’ his ‘‘ Lord Jus- 
tice-General,” and the ‘‘ Adam Rolland’ of Sir 
Henry Raeburn. The works of the Knight of St. 
Bernard’s, we understand, are beginning to be a 
leading object of request with picture collectors; 
and those lovers of art who may carefully study 
the two portraits, No. 1 and 6 of the present 
collection, will not be far from arriving at the con- 
elusion that the portraits of Sir Henry Raeburn 
rank amongst the first productions of modern art. 
The rich, full-toned colouring, characteristic of the 
master, does not distinguish more the portrait either 
of the lady or the gentleman here exhibited, than 
the vitality of the expression, and the pictorial 
effect of the entire design in its vigorous simplicity. 
The lady is an exquisite representative of female 
loveliness, as all Kaeburn’s ladies are, notwith- 
standing the short waists and homely fashions of 


“The good old days when George the Third was king.” 
Portraits are the leading, though by no means 





of life in the eyes, upturned like those of a dack in 
a thunder storm, to redeem the dusky hue of “the 
Moorish Girl.’” We wonder, by-the-by, if the 
original really were ‘‘a Moorish girl ;” for we ob- 
serve in the outer octagon the eficy of a well- 
known street porter of Aberdeen, under the desig- 
nation of “ a Jew’s head ;” and he is only a Mormon, 
not a Jew. No. 31, “Portrait of J. Thomson Gordon, 
Esq., Sheriff of Mid-Lothian,” though nota first-rate 
portrait, is a very striking likeness by John Ballan- 
tyne. The popular sheriff, the admired orator, and 
boon companion of the elite of the city, finds his 
portrait subjected, however, to so little criticism, 
that we willingly evade it also. There is no man 
amongst us now whose promise of greatness is supe- 


'|rior to that of Sheriff Gordon, and it will not be 


long ere better portraits of him are forthcoming. 
‘ Portrait of Mr. James Merry,’’ No. 51, by John 
Graham Gilbert, R.S.A., is, of all the new portraits 
in the Exhibition, the best. Itis a full-length,boldly 
standing out from the canvas, without the accessory 
almost of any sort of background. The arms are 
beautifully—we had almost said moulded—for the 
pure flesh tints nearly persuade one of their reality; 
and the drawing of the hands, the testing point of 
portraiture, is perfect. The figured lace dress may 
not, perhaps, be so well painted as the satin one in 
the full-length portrait of the Countess of Eglinton, 
on the opposite side of the room—buat, in every 
other respect, this picture bears off the palm; and 
Mr. Watson Gordon should look to his laurels—he 
no longer stands indisputably jirst in this line of 
art. No. 90, “Portrait of the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Eglinton and Winton,” John Graham Gil- 
bert, is far from being satisfactory. It is a full- 
length, in yeomanry regimentals, and by no means 
a felicitous representation of the dashing earl. No. 
99, “ Portrait of the Right Hon. the Lord Justice- 
General,” is in Mr. Watson Gordon's best manner, 
and not the less effective for the circumstance of the 
learned judge appearing in a gentlemanly court 
suit—instead of the paraphernalia of the college of 
justice of which he is the presiding senator. 

In his accustomed place upon the eye line, and 
at the right centre of the great room, hangs the 
only work contributed to this year’s Exhibition by 
one who, since it was placed there, has paid the 
debt of nature. Sir William Allan’s great picture 
of the “ Battle of Bannockburn,’’ was, but for the 
illness whose termination proved fatal on Friday 
evening, the 21st ultimo, destined to have occupied 
this position. It is understood that this unfinished 
national work was one worthy of the deceased 
artist’s reputation, and, had he been spared to 
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complete it, would have added largely to his fame. 
“ The Cup found in Benjamin’s Sack” is a picture 
which appeared at last year’s Exhibition of the Bri- 
tish Academy in London, and requires no criti-| 
cism, even if that were desirable in reference to a| 
work which will now be regarded with feelings far | 





The leading picture in the exhibition is Joseph 
Noel Paton’s marvellous piece, No. 151, “ The) 
Quarrel of Oberon and Titania’’—a companion to| 
the picture of the ‘‘ Reconciliation of Oberon and | 
Titania,” painted in 1847, The crowd before this 
canvas never decreases, The fertility of fancy | 
that has peopled with living forms the wild wood. 
glade, has furnished inexhaustible sources of enter- | 
tainment, to entrance the spectator beyoud prece-| 
dent or calculation. The multitude and variety of | 
figures is only paralleled by their beauty, or frolic-| 
some spirit, There is a glowing and majestic) 
vigour in the male figure. He flourishes in im-| 
mortal youth; and every lineament is of more than | 
mortal mould. The most delicate pea-green dra-| 
pery invests his form, which some conceive to be} 
the fairy colour, but which, we have no doubt, the 
artist intended to be delicately symbolical of the) 
jealousy that instigated the quarre!. Titania is a| 
less successful, though still eminently beautiful, | 
figure. Behind her skulks the “ little changeling | 
boy,” whom she refuses to Oberon, “to be his 
henchman,” So far only does the supposed quar- 
rel extend; the myriads of sportive fays and 
fairies amongst the leaves and flowers around being 
all otherwise occupied, according to their bent. 
A Will-o’-the- Wisp is luring some into the marsh, 
and it is curious to contrast the disconcerted coun- 
tenance of a venerable and grotesque fairy, with 
the obvious shrieks and laughter visibly depicted | 
on the more youthful participants in this mishap. 
Disporting in the tiny pools, and amongst the gen- 
tle sedges, forms of exquisite mould are seen. 
And here, as well as amongst the wild flowers, and 
up in the woodland, all the diversities of which 
nude symmetry is susceptible in art, have seem- 
ingly been seized upon by the artist, in contrast 
with the broad good-humour of genuine burlesque 
displayed in many of the satyr-like males. The 
dusky figures of symmetrical contour, so Asian- 
like, which, with dark hair and flashing teeth, have 
also been introduced to relieve the dazzling bril- 
liancy of the other forms, possess in many instances 
attributes fully as graceful as the white fays, their 
compeers. The poetic fancy of the artist is profusely 
lavished on the floral and other embellishments of 
the scene; the water-lilly, the fox-glove, blue-bells, 
the grapes and tendrils of the vine, and other exqui- 
sitely beautiful forms and hues from nature, are 
strewn around. Each figure seems to pursue its 
sport with an earnestness which has not mortal 
alloy in its composition. The tiny imp who is in- 
tently blowing off the light down of a seeded dan- 
delion—the groups who are bathing with miniature 
nautilus shells, or fox-glove petals for their bathing- 
caps—the racy little rascal who is playing at cha- 
rioteer by driving a cricket—the terror of one 
standing in a niche of stone, near which a spider 
is busy weaving ite web—the noble sports of others 





a-hunting the snail—the loves of the butterfly ang 
the rose—the stolen kisses of the fairies themselyeg 
—and the inebriated damsel squeezing the juice of 





the grape into a shell—all seem pursued with a zeaj 
with which nothing in this mere mundane world ig 


ever essayed, Whilst, however, all this individg, 
removed from the cold serutiny of the connoisseur, | | 


ality characterises the occupants of his canvas, 
even their pursuits, Mr, Paton has not failed to dis. 
play in their combination an amount of ingenuity 
and felicity which, after all, is the great feat of his 
performance, 

It is not too much to pronounce this production 
of a young artist, in short, a masterpiece. Nog] 
Paton has made the fairies as much his own ag 
Shakspeare or Spenser; and he has done it in 
style, and with an elaborateness, which will always 
preserve him, like them, from being approached by 
imitators of less indomitable perseverance, or legs. 
gifted genius,” 

“Christ Walking on the Sea,”” No, 132, by Ro 
bert Scott Lauder, R.S.A., is an extraordinary 
embodiment of preternatural effects—advantage 
having been boldly taken of the miraculous cha- 
racter of the scene, to scatter the lights across the 
picture in the most daring but dexterous manner, 
The beams that irradiate the tops of the shoulders, 
relieve the back, and spiritualise the body, of the 
figure, may be designated one of the happiest 
strokes of artistic ingenuity ever brought 
forward by a Royal Scottish Academician, 
This artist has also illustrated from Rowe, 
“The Penance of Jane Shore’’—a painful subject. 
He has also repeated the picture of ‘‘ Burns and 
Captain Grose;” a highly finished sketch of which 
was in last year’s Exhibition, and much more to 
our liking than the present transcript, 

In Mr. J. Eckford Lauder’s picture, from the 
'“Taming of the Shrew,” there is good painting 
‘and good character. 

“Luther listening to the Sacred Ballad,” No, 
139, by Robert M‘Innes, is a picture after our own 
heart. See the rapt attentiou in the very attitude 
of the Reformer at the window—the grace and love- 
liness of the female figures at the door—the sort of 
‘subdued fanaticism that distinguishes the sacred 
ballad-singer himself—the enthusiastic admiration 
of the populace, and the scowl on the coarse and 
vulgar faces of the retiring medicant friars. It 
is happily conceived, and, as far as the figures 
go, admirably executed. There is a want of 
decision in and about the still-life details, which 
are less than need be in keeping, even as respects 
colour, with the living groups. But very little 
would have rendered this an inimitable production. 
| In the principal room, Horatio Macculloch has 
two landscapes of high excellence and varied cha 
'racter—the oue, a “ Lime-kiln in the Highlands,” 
depicts a scene of “brown heath and shaggy 
mountain,’’ most congenial to his pencil; and yet 
whether the poetry be in the picture, or in the 
name attached to it in the catalogue, we infinitely 
prefer ‘‘ A Quiet River,” No. 144. The “ Lime 
kiln,” it is true, has its well-rendered heath and 
bank—its streamlet at which a Highland bey 
stoops down to drink, now bursting into dazzling 








|trausparency, now shrivking into shade, with the 














dmoke of its lime-kiln operating as a fine false 
light in the middle distance, and its majestic 
und of soft blue hills. A fine sky o’er- 
canopies the whole ; and every pebble in the water- 
gourse, as well as every ripple on the stream, we 
might almost say each hair on the shaggy-coated 
shepherd's dog, is marked \-th distinctness. Still, 
the lazy, dreamy, and meandering beauty of that 
“ Quiet River,’’ under that quiet sky, is a thing 
that even Macculloch does not every day accom- 
plish, and we love that small and simple bit of 
nature as much as we do the great landscape. 

For brilliancy, freshness, beauty, and harmony, 
in those refreshing colours—blue, green, and white 
gothing in the exhibition exceeds No. 54, “ Scene 
jn the Forest of Arden—a Day in June, after 
Rain,” by J. A. Houston, R.S.A., and its appa- 
rently companion picture, No, 105, “ Forest Glade 
in Arden,” by the same artist, The first and best 
of these pictures is the property of John Miller, 
Esq., of Liverpool. 

What we would call the “contributed pictures” 
consist, in the first place, and besides the Raeburns 
and other portraits, of “The Trial by the Ordeal of 
Touch,” of Daniel Maclise, the property of John 
Wright, Esq. of Liverpool; and ‘The Free 
Kirk,” by Edwin Landseer, the property of 
Her Majesty. The grand cartoon-like draw- 
ing of Maclise strikes every beholder, defective 
though, to our taste at least, is his colouring, 
and disagreeable as the subject under illustration. 
Landseer’s picture, again, although of cabinet size 
ouly, brings out a beauty, but, at the same time, 
an energy of execution, that is only exceeded by 
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glect the dogs. lLandseer can paint a Skye 
terrier, and a couple of shepherd’s colleys, as no- 
body else can; and here they are—comfortably 
seated on the soft wool of the goodpeople’s Sanday- 
plaids—the younger shepherd’s tyke blinking and 
purring in the sun, almost like a cat—you could 
swear you heard him, 

Mr D. O. Hill has various pictures in the Ex- 
hibition, but we can touch only on his large and 
well-filled canvas, No, 292, “The Valley of the 
Nith from the Uplands of Dalswinton.” In the 
distance, as we are told in the catalogue, and finely 
perceive in the pure atmosphere of this artist’s in- 
imitable perspective, are the Cumberland Moun- 
tains, the Solway, Lochar Moss, Dumfries, Terregles, 
Criffel, &c., and above the scaur on the river, to- 
wards the right, middle distance is Burns’ farm- 
house of Ellisland, and the walk near it where he 
composed Tam O'Shanter. The town of Dumfries 
nesties under the hills, and all are finely and dis- 
tinctly rendered. 

The sculptures have very happily received, in part, 
a position in which they are more likely to be appre- 
ciated than formerly; and now really form, al- 
though we cannot here dilate upon their merits, 
not the least attractive feature of the Exhibi- 
tion. The spirited productions of Patric Park 
hold probably the first place. There is a new aspir- 
ant, William Brodie, whose chief fault is, perhaps, 
timidity; but yet the modest and gentle figures of 
‘* Little Nell and her Grandfather’’ are finely model- 
led, and the ‘‘ Bust of Dante,”’ by this new artist, is 
not without character, although we should have looked, 











the life itself, But the dogs—we must not ne-| 
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Scenes of the Civil War in Hungary, Translated from 
the German, by F. Shoberl, 1 vol.; London, 
William Shoberl. 


Tas volume contains a translation of letters written 
by a German officer, serving first in Italy, and, after the 
capture of Peschiera by the Piedmontese, with the army 
of the Ban of Croatia, in Hungary. The writer confines 
his remarks almost exclusively to those incidents of the 
war which occurred under his own observation. He was 
employed as a lieutenant in one of the Hussar regiments, 
and was much engaged on outpost duty. His position 
resembled that of a guerilla chief, or a leader of partisans, 
and not only exposed him to more than ordinary fatigue, 
but also to extraordinary risk and excitement. His cor- 
respondence bears to have been written and forwarded at 
different periods during the progress of the great struggle 
in Italy and Hungary. The writer expresses a contemp- 
tuous opinion of the Italians, with the exception of the 
Piedmontese regular battalions, whose bravery and good 
discipline are frankly acknowledged. He writes not in 
the same terms, but in language equally severe, of the 
Honveds, the landsturm, or irregular battalions, of Hun- 
Gary, whose desperate valour cannot be denied ; but whose 
Cruelties, disorders, and excesses, he mentions in terms of 
the utmost reprobation, Some allowance must be made 
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| for the opinions of a ter whose profession is war; 
who must have written his notes under the excitement of 
recent conflicts; and who may be fairly expected to 
entertain disrespect for the conduct and efforts of semi- 
disciplined citizen soldiers ; but we see no reason to doubt 
tie general accuracy of his statements ; and all that can 
be done for Hun or Lombard, is merely to take off a tinge 
from the strong colouring, if even that can be honestly 
effected. ‘The Italians are bravadoes and cowards urtil 
their enthusiasm has been checked, and their resolution 
confirmed, by discipline ; bat they had Charles Albert’s 
little army in evidence that they can be made soldiers, 
The Honveds believed at least that they were fighting, 
not only for their independence, but to save their fields 
and their folds from plunder, their lands from confisca- 
tion, and their families from injury and outrage. 
cereal crops, their cattle, and their horses, were 
while their currency was depreciated, or made illegal 
entirely valueless; so that the savage warfare of 
Honveds must be blamed, if it is to be censured, 
much forbearance. The Austrian officer, by whom 
letters were pencilled in quarters, in bivouse on 
battle-field, or in the hospital, acknowledges, with 
rent inadvertence, at one page, to the title of Baron W 
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and as he was attached to the outpost Hassar service, 
the army of Baron Jellachich, those Germans who say 
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wish to know his identity can have no difficulty in accom- 
plishing that object. For our purpose, the internal evi- 
dence afforded by them of a generous man and a good 
soldier being at the authorship, suffices wéll. His Italian 
campaign was short, but he was closed up in Peschiera, 
and was present at the capitulation, which occurred, as he 
says, from the want of ammunition. The Austrians ob- 
tained good terms, marching out of the ruined fortress 
with their arms, and under promise merely not to serve 
against Italy in that campaign. This condition did not 
prevent them from being serviceable to the House of 
Austria in another quarter, where, ultimately, their ser- 
vices came to be more requisite than in Italy. Of the 
Piedmontese soldiers, the writer speaks with much regard, 
on account of their courage and discipline :-— 

“ The brave and well-disciplined Sardinian army alone gave 
a sanguinary colouring to this Italian campaign; while the 
Crociati, and all the volunteer corps, by whatever names they call 
_— were, for the most part, a downright cowardly rab- 

And, again, of their generosity on the march of the 
Austrians out of Peschiera :-— 

“ The Piedmontese—I must say it to their credit—behaved on 
this occasion with decorum and dignity ; and among their officers 
I made acquaintance with several highly accomplished and agree- 
able men, with whom, notwithstanding the peculiar nature of our 


respective positions, I passed some very pleasant hours, Under 
no circumstances whatever would we have given up the fortress 


to any but regular troops. Before we would have opened the 
gates to free corps, we would have blown the place into the air 
with the last remnant of our powder.” 


The statements in the second letter regard the 
curious frontie: d'strict in which the Ban of Croatia holds 
almost indispu‘able sway. The Ban Jellachich is evi- 
dently “the man of the people” of Croatia. Brave, 
generous, learned, and talented, he may have taken the 
right path or the wrong ; but he has acted in conformity 
with the views of the rough but hospitable people 
amongst whom he rules. The Ban Jellachich had no 
hereditary influence to recommend him. He was a 
young officer, and was wise enough to work into favour 
with his soldiers ; and the military frontier is inhabited 
entirely by soldiers. He is a poet, and the people sing 
his songs. He speaks their language ; is a Croat ; and so 
they naturally follow him. The border district, from the 
Bona di Cattaoo to the Maldau, is 1000 English miles in 
length, and from 20 to 60 miles broad. This district 
contains many tribes, of whom the Seressans are the 
favourites of the author. They are the best shots on the 
border ; and we are told that “any Seressan would wager 
ten to one that he hits a swallow as it flies, at thirty to 
forty paces.” The Croatians, and other border tribes, 
fought as heartily against the Magyars as the latter warred 
against the Austrians, We suspect, indeed, that faults 
may have existed amongst all parties ; for when even young 
ladies take the field, and fight in great battles, an almost 
incurable hostility must be rankling in the minds of the 
various races. In the campaigns of Hungary, several 
daughters of aristocratic families, on both sides of the 
question, seem to have worn arms, and perished on the 
battle-field. The zeal of the people for Jellachich and 
the Emperor is apparent in the following passage :— 

“So torn and tattered were also the coats of some of the Ot- 
tochans, who had come with me from Peschiera, that the men 


were obliged to fling them away, and to have recourse to their 
woollen cloaks and their working jackets. These brave 
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children, before they were obliged to march off again; and they 
did so cheerfally and joyously, amidst hearty Zivios for Jelly. 
chich. 

“ What the military frontier, and particularly the Croatian ang 
Sclavonian part of it, has performed this year, is almost inered. 
ible. About 35,000 men were in Italy ; 20,000 were required fog 
the protection of the frontier itself; for the Bosnians, excited by 
agents of Kossuth’s, taking advantage of the critical situation of 
affairs, attempted incursions; and yet the Ban, in not quite sig 
weeks, brought together 36,000 men, who certainly were not 9 
completely equipped as to be fit to appear at a review, under the 
Linden (Limes) at Berlin; but, nevertheless, as fit for fighting 
and animated by as good a spirit, as could be wished. 

“ What enthusiasm, what zeal for the Emperor and the indepen. 
dence of Croatia! I have myself seen, in districts of the Otto 
chan regiment, wives and maidens take up the musket, and 
repair to the chain of posts on the Turkish boundary, that alj 
the men might be able to take the field; and such an eight 
days’ duty at these frontier posts is no trifle, and requires not 
a little firmness. Old, half-invalided frontier subalterns, ines. 
pacitated for taking the field, were the commandants! Young, 
many of them handsome females, composed their troops. By 
my faith, I should have no objection to be the commandant of 
such a corps of Ottochan females myself.” 


The Slavonian and Croatian tribes retain the old Eastern 
and patriarchal customs, so that often a family consists of 
sixty or eighty individuals in one house, consisting of dif. 
ferent sub-families, if that phrase be allowable, but all 
closely connected. We could match the one hundred 
persons in one house in Scotland; but they are not on the 
patriarchal plan. 

We are pleased much with the description given by this 
Austrian officer of the Slavonian villages, which are 
evidently in a better state than was generally supposed in 
this country. The volume is chiefly occupied with the 
details of personal adventures and rencontres, in which the 
author was interested. They are often of that tragical 
character too common in civil war ; and this war proved 
to be one of the most bitter contests that has ever occurred 
in Europe. The Austrian officer confesses that an army 
of fifty thousand men will be required for years to come 
in the occupancy of Hungary, so that Kossuth and 
the Magyars, Bem and the Poles, have left it an un- 
profitable appendage of the Austrian crown. He bears 
repeated testimony to the bravery of the Magyars, and 
even records his admiration of the Pesth hussars—the 
mounted citizen soldiers of the capital, We notice that 
the work has already reached a second edition, and, from 
its character, we should not be surprised if it attained s 
large circulation, 





Senior's Political Economy. Griffin & Co. : London and 
Glasgow. 

THE definitions and technical terms, in any science, 
are the language of that science, the vehicles by which 
knowledge is conveyed to its students, and ultimately to 
the world, So imperatively is this the case with regard 
to chemistry, botany, anatomy, and the other divisions of 
natural history, that some men hesitate to acknowledge, 
as a science, any department of knowledge which does not 
possess a proper table of acknowledged definitions, and & 
vocabulary of strictly technical terms, each having one, 
and but one, undisputed signification. 

Now, Political Economy is just in this equivocal or 
transition state ; it offers to the world a mass of opinions, 
& greater or less amount of illustration, and sometimes 8 
greater, sometimes a less, foundation of admitted facts ; 
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fellows had been but a few days at home, with their wives and 


in short, we are rather at a loss, and have considerable 
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pesitation, in admitting Political Economy to be an 
science. 

It comes before us rather as a collection of hypotheses, 
and opinions as to the future, and of arbitrary and meagre 
selections of truths, with regard to the past ; in its un- 

and want of unanimity in its conclusions and 

objects, it resembles the metaphysics of a century back, 

being a medley of creeds, a contest of factions, with tem- 

triumphs of particular systems. We hesitate to 

award the title of “ science’’ in such a state of matters, 

and do not require to be reminded that Political Economy 

is not one of the “ exact sciences,’’ or tliat it is not of 

the order “inductive ;” or that, although not aspiring to 
« demonstrative,’’ still it offers ‘‘ moral’’ evidence. 

We deny that the persuasions and conclusions of any 
of the modern schools of Political Economy, amount 
even to “moral’’ certainty. No one pretends that the 
garmises and conclusions of Adam Smith, or the presump- 
tions of J. R. M‘Culloch, are, in point of certainty, and 

ieability, for one moment to be compared with the 
sarmises and conclusions which the physicians of our day 
arrive at in the practical applications of their science. 

Yet both political and medical sciences have been put 
ints one category, by Dr. Abercromby, the most useful 
ead successful, if not the most profound, of modern teach- 
ers of mental science. Abercromby has finely remarked 
that Medicine and Political Economy are based on “ un- 
certain data.” Probably twenty years have passed since 
Abercromby first made this discriminating remark ; and 
yet within these twenty years, ay, within these fifteen,* 
the practice of Physic has made such advances, that its 
most difficult problems are, in the hands of properly edu- 
cated men, susceptible of such analyses, and development 
of subsidiary problems and facts, that Medicine is no 
longer obnoxious to the stigma of an uncertain science. 
While Political Economy, during the same period, has 
retrograded, the accumulation of facts has been neglected, 
the sacred test of historical experience has been slighted. 

The shortest mode of justifying this complaint of un- 
certainty and confusion in all that is called Political Eco- 
pomy, is a reference to the table or catalogue given by 
Archbishop Whately, in his “ Logic’’—~of the various and 
contradictory significations of the same words and terms. 

If Political Economists hope for any permanent share 
of influence ; if they wish to make themselves useful in 
their day and generation, they must set their house in 
order, adapt their reasonings and their information 
to the intelligence and the wants of the age, estab- 
lish general principles, and agree to some system based 
tpon a wide and indisputable range of facts and obser- 
vations ; let them make use of the same intellectual 
instruments, and submit to the one universal test of 
experience, to which all scientific pretensions must sooner 
or later be submitted. Political Science is retrograde ; 
itis in a position analogous to that of Chemistry seventy 
years ago, and nothing can elevate it from the morass 
of dubiety and quackery but a severe application of the 
Sductive method, a new accumulation of modern and re- 
lable facts,on which to fal] back as evidences, and the adop- 
tion of that characteristic and highly intellectual practice 
of weighing or estimating probabilities, which constitutes 

* Since the general admission of Broussais’ theory of Gastro- 
@ierite; and the adoption of the stethoscope, and the cycle of 
facta indicated by it, 
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the strength and glory of Medical Science ; the practice 
or method which can alone build up the boundary wall 
between true science and idle conjecture, 

“ Political Economy is retrograde.” The writers of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries aimed at cons 
necting all political, industrial, and cemmercial specu- 
lations, with the prosperity, or the greatness, or the 
happiness of their respective communities. The econo- 
mists of our day recognise only one object—riches, They 
forget the caution of the ancient philosopher to Croesus, 
“ He that hath more iron may become master of all this 
gold.” 

Mr. Senior, lately the Professor of Political Economy 
at Oxford, has done good service to the public in his 
candid disavowal of all intentions of investigating or 
advocating anything beyond the inquiry into mere 
“ wealth,’’ its definitions, characteristics, and elements ; 
what, for brevity, we would call the mere natural history 
of riches. Being a classically educated, and a profes- 
sionally trained man, he has performed his task in « 
masterly manner ; he sets out by frankly stating both 
what he intends to explain, and what he does not intend 
to meddle with. He boldly says of Political Economy, in 
the limited sense in which we apply it, is not happiness, 
“but wealth.’” With people accustomed to thorough 
investigation, and systematic study, Senior's treatise is sure 
of a good reception. It bears the stamp of a philosophic, 
logical mind, and its dry details are enlivened by lucid 
arrangement, and clear and rather original thinking. 
Whether we agree with the author’s negation of import- 
ance in his subject or not, we cannot but appreciate his 
arrangement, and the unceasing variety of historical, 
anecdotal, and statistical illustration which he brings to 
bear upon the different portions of his subject. 

The work is a strictly analytical examination of that 
portion of political philosophy which concerns wealth, 
Such is the drift of his definition. He repudiates all 
political, moral, and social considerations, as being out of 
the province of the political economist; he censures 
M‘Culloch for overstepping this boundary ; but with all 
his care to restrict himself, Mr. Senior could not conduct 
his investigations without frequent reference to progres- 
sive movements of communities, or of the nation ; move- 
ments, progresses, arising out of the effect of public opi- 
nion upon the legislature, the body politic, consequently 
implying moral and political action, suggested by the 
very ideas propounded by himself and others; the im- 
provement of waste lands, for example, see page 82 ; and 
Absenteeism, p. 160. 

The principles stated as the postulates of the science, 
are the four following elementary propusitions :— 

“ Ist, That every man desires to obtain wealth with as little 
sacrifice as possible. 

“2d, That the population of the world, or, in other words, the 
number uf persons inhabiting it, is limited only by moral and 
physical evil, or by fear of a deficiency of those articles of wealth 
which the habits of the individuals of each class of its inhabi. 
tants lead them to require. 

“3d, That the powers of labour, and of the other instraments 
which prodace wealth, may be indefinitely increased by using 
their products as the means of further 


though with every increase of labour bestowed, the 
retarn is increased, the increase of the return is not ia propor. 
tion to the increase of the labour.” 






























































































































The chapter on population is one of the most readable 
in the book ; it contains more of fact and observation 
than average. Among many other proofs of the desir- 
ableness of authors ascertaining their data for themselves, 
instead of repeat‘ng obsolete errors and traditions ; we 
have the following about shoes :-— 


“To the lowest class of the inhabitants of Scotland, they are 
laxuries ; custom enables them to go barefoot without inconve- 
nience, and without degradation. When a Scotchman rises from 
the lowest to the middling classes of society, they become to him 
decencies ; he wears them to preserve, not his feet, but his station 
in life.” 

Our author is a second Vicar of Wakefield. Some 
wicked wag has been trying the extent of his credulity. 

We thought Smollet’s hint might have taken effect 
among the bookmakers ere this time ; he makes one of 
his English travellers in Humphrey Clinker report as 
follows :—* The men (in Scotland) are wild selvidges ; 
they wear short petticoats that do not cover their knees.” 

The amiable Crabbe, the poet, when on a visit to Sir 
Walter Scott, met several Highland gentlemen, also 
staying with Sir Walter. It was that year in which George 
IV. visited Edinburgh, and the lairds had put on the 
masquerade “ Highland” costume, philabeg, dirk, and so 
forth. Honest Crabbe, believing them to be the genuine 
“ selvidge” chiefs of Smollet’s novel, or of Cockney 
Political Economy—and not knowing Gaelic, accosted 
them in French ; and the task of speaking French was 
kept up by both parties, until Sir Walter found an op- 
portunity of hinting to Crabbe that the Scottish gentle- 
men might prefer the language of ordinary society. 

The majority of our public writers on statistics, eco- 
nomy, and public interests, know just as much of the 
actual state of British interests, as our benevolent author 
does of the shoe-trade in Scotland. 

What a pity that our legislators and their tutors in 
England will not pluck up courage to get upon a railway 
and pay us a visit; they can get their lives insured for the 
trip, by the “ Railway Insurance Company,’’ and if they 
are afraid of being starved in this “ treeless’? country, 
they can order their supplies of food to follow them per 
rail from the London markets. 

The first elementary proposition requires little com- 
ment—the second elicits from Mr. Senior a good abstract 
of the causes that regulate population in old countries. 
With regard to new countries, it is evident he has not 
seen such, or he would have placed more emphasis on 
labour (agricultural industry), and less on capital. The 
best advice that can be given to emigrants, was that of 
Mr. Boulton’s, “to get upon land, though the emigrant 
had only a dog-hole to live in for the first summer; to clear 
as much forest as will make room for a little wheat or 

Indian corn,”—and this course in Canada soon makes a 
man independent. Professional men, and mercantile men 
in England, have too much faith in capital, and too little 
in labour ; that is to say, labour applied to the raising of 
food from the ground—as in a new country ; indirectly 
applied as it isin Manchester, labour is inevitably of con- 
tingent value, it is subject to the fluctuations of many 
things ; of particular trades, of commerce generally, of the 
exchanges, of bad management of our currency. The 


quantity of surplus food on sale by those who raise the| 


food, whether at home or abroad; the surplus devoted to 
the inhabitants of large towns, affects, regulates the value 
of their manufactures, and diminishes, when deficient, the 
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remuneration’ for luxuries and necessaries ; which can ty 
dispensed with in hard times. Short crops, famines, 
disturb or destroy the home trade, and ruin certgiy 
branches of foreign. 

We are too much dependent for our supplies on f 
ers; we neglect our own waste lands, and tolerate top 
patiently the abuses of legislation which keep good land 


locked up in mortgaged, fettered hands, by entails ig 
preserves and deer forests, besides portions condemned 
to pasture, which ought to be supplying corn, becanse 
uncommuted or excessive tithes press less heayily Upon 


pasture. 

Though the third proposition represents the progress 
of the nation in the direction of claiming and employing 
its agrarian resources, as doubtful, yet we were 
disappointed in our author disposing of the little “ if,” by 
which the proposition is guarded, assuming, admitting that 
agriculture, like other businesses, is susceptible of improve. 
ment—and of very great improvement, too—here ig ay 
encouraging quotation—page 82 :— 


“ Those regions, indeed, which lie within the limits of perennis 
snow, or consist of rock or loose sand, or precipitous mountaia, 
are unsusceptible of improvement. But with these excepti 
the produce of every extensive district seems capable of being ab 
most indefinitely increased, by constantly increasing the labo 
bestowed on it. Nothing appears more hopelessly barns 
than an extensive bog, with its black-looking pools and rushy 
vegetation. But by draining, by burning the limestone on whieh, 
in Ireland at least, it generally rests, and by employing the lime 
to convert the matted fibres of the turf into a vegetable mould, 
the bog may be made not only productive, but fertile. There ar 
about thirty-seven millions of acres in England and Wales, Of 
these it has been calculated that not eighty-five thousand, les, 
in fact, than one four-hundredth part, are in a state of high eal 
tivation, as hop-grounds, nursery-grounds, and fruit and kitches 
gardens ; and that five millions are waste. All thatis not waste 
is productively employed; but how small is its produce cm 
pared to the amount to which unlimited labour and abstinens 
might raise it! If the utmost use were made of lime, and mat, 
and the other mineral manures; if, by a perfect system of drain 
age and irrigation, water were nowhere allowed to be excessive 
or deficient ; if all our wastes were protected by enclosures asl 
planting ; if all the land in tillage, instead of being scratched y 
the plough, were deeply and repeatedly trenched by manual 
labour; if minute care were employed in the selecting aad 
planting of every seed or root, and watchfulness sufficient to pre 
vent the appearance of a weed ; if all live stock, instead of being 
pastured, had their food cut and brought to them; in short, if 
the whole country were subjected to the labour which sme 
citizen lavishes on his patch of suburban garden; if it wen 
possible that all this should be effected, the agricultural produc 
of the country might be raised to ten times, or, indeed, to mach 
more than ten times, its present amount. No additional labet 
or machinery can work up a pound of raw cotton into more tha 
a pound of manufactured cotton ; but the same bushel of se 
corn, and the same rood of land, according to the labour asl 
skill with which they are treated, may produce four bushels, @ 
eight bushels, or sixteen.” 


“ Will it pay to improve the land ?” is the great qu& 
tion with the economist and with the landlord, Is thelasl 
of ordinary quality ?—Will it maintain people to workit, 
as average land does in other countries ?”’ ought to & 
the great questions with the nation, With the difficalti 
between the mortgaged landlord and the Jew best 
holders, we have nothing to do. Let them settle their 
differences, Land that is three-fourths 
should be sold. Mr. D’Isracli says that land is at 
material. If so, the farmers are manufacture 
then let the manufacturers have free access to # 
material ; let the farmer, and every body connected wit 











land, bave free trade in land, and put the farmer on 
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ame level with the Manchester cotton-spinnef. 
Let the nation will it to be so. And if Mr. D’Israeli is 
right in terming land “raw material,” tien let game 
preserves, useless parks, deer forests (those monuments 
of barbarism and feudal tyranny) ; let all lands, com- 
mons, wastes, thickets, and preserves, at present impro- 

y locked up, arbitrarily withheld from the proper uses 
and functions of land, in this civilized and densely peopled 
country, be immediately brought into the market, if the 

t holders refuse to apply land to its natural uses. 

Legislation must come to this; the public are beginning 
to ask for some accounts of the quantities and applications 
of land in England, and the landocracy, must, by-and-by, 

‘ve an account of their stewardship, in the shape of fair 
datistics of land, and its produce, similar to the agricul- 
tural statistics of Belgium, or the ancient, but now forgot- 
ten, Doomsday Book of our early British sovereigns. 

The ‘admission, or the claim’ of Mr. D’Israeli, that 
land should be viewed as raw material, cuts short the 
Gordian knot of the rent theory, the tithe question, and 
will put the pauperism question inanew light. We are on 
the eve of a great social revolution ; a few years will de- 
termine’whether it shall be a violent one, like that of 
France sixty years ago, or a safe and gradual one, to be 
accomplished by timely concessions on both sides of the 
House of Commons ; a mutual agreement to promote in- 
dustrial and national interests, a hearty and energetic 
co-operation of parties who have till now been anta- 

ists, 

We regret that our space precludes fuller notice of 
Senior, We can recommend the book as one of the safest 
of its class ; it is not free from obscurities, and long trains 
of argument based upon hypotheses, and intended to_be 
applied to the actual state of things: but the recent and 
present discussions going on in Parliament are rapidly 
dissipating the figments of the Economists. Men will, 
by and by, learn to reason, to act upon facts and expe- 
rience, and to discard figments. 





Recollections of Sir Francis Chantrey. By George Jones. 
London : Edward Moxon. 


Is a volume of greater interest to artists than to 
any other class of men ; and one that relates many anec- 
dotes most creditable to the celebrated sculptor, who, in 
his professional capacity, enjoyed the esteem of four British 
monarchs in succession, and whose works form now the 
most eminent specimens of sculpture that we possess in 
this country. A man who mingled much and long among 
the classes in which Sir Francis Chantrey moved must 
have had a rich fund of recollections ; but the present 
volume consists of not recollections by, but recollections of 
the sculptor. He was born near Sheffield, in 1782. At 
‘comparatively early age he became famed as an artist ; 
and his first great work was four colossal busts of Admirals 
Duncan, Howe, Vincent, and Nelson, for Greenwich Hos- 
Bilal, Soon afterwards he was introduced to Horne Tooke 
and Sir Francis Burdett. His career appears to have 
Opened amongst that class ; but he kept himself free from 
all politieal discussions. In this respect he acted on the 
advice of Horne Tooke, who was the most zealous of poli- 
clans, and the greatest agitator of his day, bat who 
felt the incompatibility of political partisanship and suc- 
‘8 in sculptare—such success as Chantrey then 
Seeded most—namely, that which would remunesate 
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his labour. In 1812, he executed a marble statue 
of George III. for the city of London ; and his progress 
from that period was “ steady and satisfactory.” His visits 
to the Continent must have interrupted his ordinary pro- 
fessional engagements at home ; but he always thereafter 
had a greater demand for his busts and statues than he 
was able to supply. He began life as a painter and sculp- 
tor ; but he preferred the latter department, and in it 
gathered his fame ; and as it proved ultimately a sufficient 
fortune, which might have been greater, except for that 
generosity with which he administered, rather too freely, 
to the wants of less successful artists, Mr. Jones says that 
Chantrey was 

“Tender and sensitive as a child, charitable without limit, and 
so devoted in his friendship, that his loss is irreparable to those 
he cherished and esteemed.” 

The anecdotes recorded in the volume confirm this 
statement. Of Sir Francis Chantrey’s Edinburgh works, 
Mr. Jones says— 

“That of the Chief-Justice Dundas is very elegant and 
simple ; the statue of Lord Melville is rather heavy in character, 
and is one of the sculptor’s least successful efforts. His bronze 
statue of Pitt is excellent, and that of George the Fourth of 
superior character, but much injured by the location, as it was 
modelled to stand against a wall, or in a situation where the back 
part of the figure would not be conspicuoas.” 

The location of this statue exhibits very bad taste, al- 
though now perhaps too late to be mended. 

“If the bronze statue at Edinburgh were placed where the 
monument to Walter Scott now is, and the Gothic monument 
on the present site of the statue, the embellishment of the 
city would be increased; for an elevated object is wanted 
in George Street, and is very objectionable in Princes Street, as 
it cruelly injures the beautiful and classic building of the Insti- 
tution, by Playfair. Probably there is room enough between the 
angles of Hanover Street to afford a space for the Scott testi- 
monial.” 

The deed is done now, and cannot be remedied, although 
probably Mr. Jones’ arrangement would have been better 
than the ‘present in some respects, and with this slight 
objection, that the angles of Hanover Street would not 
have contained the Scott Monument without fatally im- 
peding the circulation, This volume is not a regular 
biography, but rather a collection, as it professes to be, of 
reminiscences most interesting to artists, and useful even 
to the public. 





lst of the Fine Arts. London: George 
Rowney & Co, 


2d. Cocks’ Musical Almanac. London: R. Cocks & Co. 

THESE almanacs have accidentally fallen past our hands 
for a month ; but they are addressed to particular classes, 
and are valuable to them in any month of the present, or 
any period of the next, or the following years. They 
are both remarkably cheap—one shilling ; and both con- 
tain a vast fund of information regarding their respective 
topics. General works are often sold as cheap, but class 
works can rarely be produced at this price. 


Almanacs, 





Hamilton's Dictionary of Musical Terms, and Clarke's 
Catechism of the Rudiments of Music. London: 
Cocks & Co, 

Are both shilling publications, of which the names 
explain the character ; while the fact of the first being in 
its thirty-third, and the second in its mineteenth edition, 
attest their worth. Both the Catechism and the Diction- 
ary are remarkably convenient works for all musicians 





who are not thoroughly conversant with music, 
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Ainsworth’s Works, Cheap Edition. London: Chap- 
man & Hall. 


THE re-publication of these Works in shilling volumes 
has been, we understand, remarkably successful. The 
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first is “ Windsor Castle;” the second, “ Rookwood,” ang 
the third, “Crichton.” The works are so well know, 
that we need say nothing more of them than that the 
reprints are neat, in the style of Simms & M'Tatyre’, 


Parlour Library, and similarly cheap. 














POLITICAL 


Tue taxes on knowledge participate in the character 
of the taxes on bread and beef; but they are more 
mischievous, for the taxes on provisions for the body 
incurred a loss of so much money; while the taxes on 
provision for the mind sacrifices that which money may 
not buy. Their opponents, who should number all 
the world, except Zhe Times and tle Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, have now a rare opportunity for abolishing 
these duties on mind. ‘Two committees exist in con- 
nexion with this business in London. One seeks the 
removal of the taxes on knowledge, and the other the 
repeal of the taxes on advertisements. The m'nor 
object is necessarily included in the major. The tax 
on advertisements would go with the stamps and paper 
duty ; and all might be accomplished, if the people so 
willed it. If they do not—and we have yet noticed 
few movements out of the trade—then it will be better 
to knock off the advertisement duty than miss all. 
The public could obtain at once the repeal of all taxes 
on knowledge, but if they do not seek that relief from 
a most impolitic burden, and prefer bricks, bottles, or 
beer, the newspaper proprietors act wisely for them- 
selves, in endeavouring to secure some advantage. 
The compositors in several towns have forwarded 
petitions against all these taxes; but they form a 
permanent committee in every town; and they should 
organise and promote petitions from the inhabitants of 
every town during the current month. A little exertion 
on their part, costing less than the delay of six 
or seven chapel meetings, or a single night’s squabble 
in the Union, would place a million and a-half of sig- 
natures on the table of the House of Commons after 
Easter, for the removal of this dead weight from their 
trade, and it would be removed. We promise them 
that there would he no quarrels with their employers 
regarding hours or wages for seven years to come, if 
they were successful. 





THE SESSION. 


Both Houses of Parliament began business by a 
debate and a division on the address in reply to the 
Queen's speech. This Ministerial document expressed 
sorrow in its own way for the existence of agricul- 
tural distress. The opposition desired to infuse more 
sorrow on this subject in theaddress. The discussion 

to us as one of degree. Lord John Russell 
was sorrowful, Mr. Disraeli more sorrowful, and Lord 
Stanley, perhaps, most sorrowful. After along de- 
bate, simple sorrow carried the victory by a majority 
of 119 in the Commons, and 45 in the Peers. These 
majorities were received with great cheers in, and 
great triumph out of Parliament. Consols rose, and 
the pro-ministerial press were thankful. 
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‘number of proxies on that division, which will not he 
in their power again. This report may be 
we believe, as resting on a solid foundation. 

The division in the Common’s, on Mr. Disraeli’s 
motion, on the subject of poor-rates, was closer, and 
far more dangerous to the Ministry, They escaped 
in a remarkably numerous house, by a majority of only 
21. Mr. Disraeli’s object was to transfer a small 
portion of the present poor-rates, from the rate-payers 
to the general revenue charges. Very small adv. 
tage could be secured to any party from this move 
ment ; but if the leader of the country party were to 
move for an investigation into the present mode of 
levying local rates, with the view of apportioning them 
more equitably than at present, over all property, we 
have no doubt that he would be successful. 

This division has startled men whom no warni 
would move. They say now that the battle of free. 
trade must be fought over again; yet we cannot per. 
ceive an intimate connexion between free-trade and 
the apportionment of local rates. 

It may not be uninteresting to add that on this 
great division the constituencies, as voting by their 
representatives, were thus divided :— 

With the Ministry ............c0000 532,519 
With the Opposition ............... 524,679 





Ministerial majorityof constituents 7,840 
This calculation is taken from registries that contain 
an over-estimate of the constituencies, which now are 
much smaller than at the period of its publication. 
The new Bill for the extension of the franchise i 
Ireland, will be carried, and will effect a great im 
provement in that country; but it is merely an ex- 
tension of the old errors regarding the franchise— 
settled apparently in the constitution. But why 
should we not have a similar bill for Scotland? The 
suffrage in all the three kingdoms should be placed 
upon an equal basis. 





FOREIGN MOVEMENTS. 


ViscounT PaLmerston has presented some doct 
ments to Parliament, for the purpose of justifying the 
attack on Greece. His papers show distinctly, we 
think, that the Greek Government have seized two 
islands worth nothing, aud are justly due to British 
subjects several claims worth next to nothing. The 
risk of war, not with Greece, but with other powem™ 
on these trifling matters, resembles a Chancery action 
on a claim of six shillings and eightpence. It 

be wiser to take the money out of the Greeks by® 
special charge on their vessels frequenting our ports 
than to blockade their coast for paltry claims of th 
rture. | 








It has been remarked, that the Ministers used a 








Some danger of war exists on the continent from 
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the inclination of the Northern powers to remove all 
i refugees belonging originally to their states 


the territories of the Swiss republic. 


or Sadtonet will fail, and we wan will fail peacea- 
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bly, like that on Turkey; for the powers which could 
not force the Balkan, with Constantinople before them, 
on this mission, will not dare to force the Alps with 
Paris in their front. 











RAILWAY AND JOINT-STOCK BUSINESS OF THE MONTH. 


For the present the railway market is drooping, and the 
ings of the few companies which have met so far are 
pot calculated to raise it. The London and North Western 
shares are down to a dividend of five per cent., and the line 
js now evidently beginning to feel the competition of the 
Great Northern Railway. We shall postpone any further 
remarks till the close of the half-yearly meetings, which will 
be over by the end of March, when we shall place before the 
readera complete abstract of the business done, and whatever 
alterations in value railway property, as compared with the 
ious half-year, may have undergone. Meanwhile, be- 
low will be found all the gatherings of the month of February 
to the 23d. The only three meetings of importance, it will 
be seen, have been the Great Western, the London and North 
Western, and the London and Brighton. 


Bolton, Blackburn, Clitheroe,and West Yorkshire Railway. 
—A meeting of this company was held at Blackburn, Lan- 
eashire, on January 28, to take into consideration the pro- 
priety of adopting either the proposal of the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Company, or that of the East Lancashire 
Company, for working their line of railway. The proposal 
of the Lancashire and Yorkshire company was carried by a 
large majority. The nun.bers were declared to be— 


For the Lancashire and Yorkshire ww. . 1,722 
For the East Lancashire — wm mi  I1,98l 
Majority for Lancashire and Yorkshire —. 34l 


After a short discussion, the recommendations of the rc- 
port were agreed to. The meeting was then made special, 
and a resolution was passed for the consolidation into 
stock of all the shares now fully paid up on the 31st of 
July. 

London and Greenwich Railway .—The half-yearly meeting 
of the company took place in London on January 29. The 
balance-sheet showed that the company had received 
£23,223 12s. 71. The expenditure left a balance applicable 
te dividend of £8,238 13s. lld. The adoption of the 
balance-sheet was then put, and unanimously carried, and a 
dividend of 3s, 9d. per share on the old shares, clear of 
income tax, was declared payable on and after 11th Feb. 


London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway.—The half- 
yearly meeting of this company was held on Tuesday, the 
2th of January. The amount of capital raised up to the 
Sist December, 1849, is £7,046, 168—consisting of loan capi- 
tal, £1,392, 938; preference share capital, £1,037,596; ordinary 
share capital, £4,615,634, the whole of this amount. The di- 
rectors state that the estimate given by them in October, 
1848, of £7,200,000, for the completion of all the company’s 
undertakings, will not beexceeded. The total receipts for the 
half-year have been £286,358, The increase for the half-year 
over the corresponding half year of 1848 has been £24,370, or 
&t the rate of 94 percent. Ofthis increase £14,000, or at the 
tate of 7 per cent, ison the ordinary passenger traffic; £1,553, 
or 31 per cent. on the receipts from periodical tickets; and 
48,370, or 24 per cent. on the goods traffic. A dividend at 
Se nto of £3 Be por cent. on the half year, was recommend. 

ed, with the setting apart of £15,000 to the reserve fund- 
The recommendations were agreed to. 


took place at Stoke-upon-Trent, Staffordshire, on January 
30. The capital account showed that the total expenditure 
had been £3,208,676 6s. 3d., and the total raised by shares, 
&c., £3,259,078 6s. 34. The report was adopted, and a com- 
mittee appointed to investigate the accounts, and to report 
to a special meeting to be held on April 7. 


East Lancashire Railway.—The half yearly meeting of 
this company was held at Bury, Lancashire, on Wednesday, 
30th January—Mr S. Grandy in the chair. The directors 
proposed a dividend for the past half year, on the ordinary 
share capital of the company, at the rate of 2 per cent. per 
annum, free from income tax; and to retain the sum of 
£45,586 in the reserved fund. The dividend to be paid from 
net balance of profit for the half year, &c., with £14,719; 
amount to be taken from the reserved fund, £5,634, making 
£20,353. 

Liverpool, Crossly, and Southport Railway.—The half- 
yearly meeting of this company was held at Liverpool, Feb. 
Ist. The capital account, to 3lst December, showed that 
£96,975 had been received, and £120,185 expended, leaving 
a balance against the company of £23,210. The revenue 
account stated that £6,915 had been received to 3ist Dee. 
last, and £3,773 in working expenses ; in dividend, £1,684; 
leaving a balance of £1,458 to the credit of revenue. 

The Caledonian Railway.—A considerable revolution in 
the affairs of this company has taken place in the course of 
the month, arising out of the recent differences between the 
directors of the company and a majority of the pro- 
prietors.: Two meetings were held in the course of 
the month in London; one on the Sth, the other 
on the 12th, which resulted, after a long, stormy discussion, 
in the appointment of a new board of directors. The follow- 
ing is the list carried:—The Hon. Edward Plunkett, 
Captain R.N. ; John Coppling, jun., Esq., Hackney ; James 
Baird, Esq., Gartsherrie, Glasgow ; Thomas Thornborrow 
Fawcett, Esq., London ; Thomas M‘Micking, Esq., Edin- 
burgh; Douglas Campbell, Esq., Edinburgh; Richard 
Potter, Esq., London ; William Johnstone, Esq., Commer- 
cial Bank, Glasgow; John Duncan, Esq., Aberdeen. It 
was afterwards resolved to prosecute the bills in Parlia- 
ment, having for their object to repeal, alter, and amend 
certain provisions of the Caledonian (Wishaw and Coltness 
Purchase) Act of 1849; and to repeal, alter, and amend 
certain provisions of the Caledonian (Glasgow, Barrlead, 
and Neilston Direct Lease) Act, 1849; and to oppose a 
(proposed) Bill for amending the acts relating to the 
Wishaw and Coltness Railway; a (proposed) bill to amal- 
gamate the Caledonian and Edinburgh and Glasgew 
Railway Companies; a bill to enable the Scottish Central 
Railway Company to lease their undertaking to the 
Caledonian, Lancaster and Carlisle, and London and North 
Western Railway Companies; a bill to effvetuate the lease 
and transfer of the Dundee and Perth and Aberdeen 
Junction, the Dundee and Arbroath, and Dundee and 
Newtyle Railways, to the Caledonian Railway Company. 

Northern Counties Union Railway.—The half-yearly meet- 








North Staffordshire Reilwoy.—The half-yearly meeting 


| 


ing of this company was held on 11th February. The balanee- 
sheet showed a total receipt to 27th July, 1949, of £214,488, 
leaving, after expenditure over the same period, but incin~ 






























sive of a return of £17,788 to the shareholders, and £12,974 
interest on calls, a balance of £30,225 in favour of the com- 
pany. The report was agreed to. 

Great North of England Railway.—The half yearly meet- 
ing of this company was held in their offices in Darlington, 
on Tuesday, the 12th inst. The Chairman said the resolu- 
tion he had to bring before them was, that a dividend be 
declared at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum upon the 
£100 shares, £40 shares, £30 shares, and £15 shares, whiel, 
for the balf-year, will be £5 per share on the £100 shares, 
£1 18s. per share on the £40 shares, £2 per share on such 
£40 shares as have been paid up in full, £1 10s. per share on 
on the £30 shares, and 15s. per share onthe £15 shares. The 
whole of the above dividend to be paid on and after the 19th 
inst., subject to the deduction of the income tax. The reso- 
lution, being put to the meeting, was carried unanimously. 

Leeds and Bradford Railway.—The half-yearly meeting 
was held at Leeds on Wednesday, February 13. The dis- 
bursements during the past half-year were £42,794 16s. 3d.. 
which, being added to the previous expenditure, made a 
total of £1,419,607 7s. 9d. The receipts during the half.year 
were £35,107 19s. 6d, which, added to the previous receipts, 
made a total of £1,419,396 6s. 1d. The statement of accounts 
was approved and adopted. 

Great Western Railway.—The half-yearly general mect- 
ing of the shareholders of this great company was held in 
London on February 14. The report submitted showed a 
nett balance in hand from the half-year’s traffic of £263,150 
14s 4d. The result of the half-year’s accounts, after de. 
ducting the rents and balance of interest paid (comprising 
that on the Berks and Hants extension shares), left £196,393 
Qs 11d, at the disposal of the proprietors. The Board and the 
auditors conjointly recommended that a dividend of 4 per 
cent. per annum be declared for the half-year to 31st Decem- 
ber last, which will leave over a balance of £39,708 9s. 11d. 
to the credit of the company. 

Northern and Eastern Railway.—The balf-yearly meeting 
of this company was held at London, February 14. The 
report stated that the dividend on the respective shares of 
this company, for the half-year ending 3lst December last, 
will become payable on the 25th February. On shares 
guaranteed 5 per cent. per annum, £59 paid, £1 5s. each; 
£50 paid (late quarters), £1 5s. 10d.; and £43 paid, £1 1s. 
6d. each. On shares guaranteed 6 per cent. per annum, £50 
paid, £1 10s.; and £43 paid, £1 6s. 6d. All less income tax. 
The accounts to the 3lst December showed that £067,598 
had been received, and £960,775 expended. 


Reading, Guildford, and Reigate Railway.—The half- 
yearly meeting of this company was held in London on 
February 15—Mr. Solomons in the chair. The report stated 
that the line cost £743,960, including £92,457 for line pro- 
posed to be made by the Direct Portsmouth Company, and 
£50,114 paid the proprietors as interest on calls. A farther 
sum of £30,000 will be required for works to accommodate 
the traffic at the stations, which, with about £14,000 due 
to the proprietors for interest, will be, in round numbers, 
£800,000. <A proposition was made for the consideration of 
a future meeting, that in addition to the £600,000 already 
paid, being £15 per share, the proprictors to pay up £200,000, 
being the remaining £5 per share, in the course of two 
years, on which the South Eastern Company offer to gua- 
rantee 4 per cent., makiog with the 5§ per cent. guaranteed 
on the £600,900, a total rent of £41,000 per annum, or 54 
percent. So much of the report as related to the ordinary 
business was then agreed to, Mr. Smale was re-elected, and 
Mr. Ironside was elected a director. The consideration of 
the proposition was then postponed to the 12th March, when 
it was understood that the lease would be prepared for sig. 
nature. ; 











RAILWAY AND JOINT-STOCK BUSINESS OF THE MONTH. 


London and Blackwall Railway.—The 
ing was held in London on February 19. The TOOTS atated 
that “The gross revenue for the half-year has amounte 
to £24,303, and the expenditure (inclusive of £2907 fee 
interest on debentures) has been £15,349, leaving « surpheg 
of £5,454, which, with the balance of £3,162 from the 
vious account, wil! admit of the payment of a dividend of ly 
6d per share, clear of income-tax, on the 107,240 shares a 
present entitled to receive dividend. The number of 
sengers conveyed in the half-year ending Dee. 31, 1848, way 
1,426,942; receipts £24,500; and for the 
period of 1849, passengers, 1,219,508; receipts, £20,288, 

Tondon and North Western Railway—tThe half. 
meeting of this company was held on February the 234, 
Euston Square, London. The attendance was very num. 
rous. 

By the half year’s accounts the net proceeds 


half-yearly meq, 








are mes (G08 9G 
To which must be added the balance carried 

forward from the last account pea 15,501 19 | 

£551,520 15 

Less further allowance for renewal of rails 15,770 10 9 

Shewing a disposable balance of. .. £532,749 11§ 


A dividend of £2 15s. per cent. for the six months, amount. 
ing to £489,112 7s. 3d., would leave a balance of £43,697 
is. 2d to be carried to the next half-year’s account. After 
a very long and exciting discussion, a dividend of £2 10s, 
per cent. for the balf-year was carried. 





INSURANCE COMPANIES, BANKS, é&c. 

The following meetings have been held since our lag 
summary :— 

Mutual Life Assurance Society.—The annual report pre- 
sented the following as the general cash account for the year 
ending December 31, 1549:— 

Dr. 








To balance in hand lst January, 1849 .. £3,808 7 2 
To the amount of premiums received on 
160 new assurances, assuring £35,994 8,227 29 
Tothe amount of premiums received on 
renewed assurances os : ane) a 24,429 17 ll 
To policy stamps received on new assurance 234 7 6 
To dividends on the stock in the funds .. 10,545 610 
To interest on mortgages ~. ene ote 853 16 3 
To interest on loans, banker’s balances, 
and half-yearly premiums — = 162 2 90 
To produce of the sale of £2,000 per annum, 
long annuities a <—_ hin ino 17,759 0 0 
To the part repayment ofa mortgage  -. 266 18 4 
To the repayment of loane from members 475 0 0 
Ted. w= sa» om MG we 
Cr. ape 
By the amount paid for 16 claims by death £10,023 0 0 
By additions to these claims i de 1,868 1 0 
By the amount paid for 24 policies surren- 
dered as” Gh ee ee es 1,143 6 6 
Cash advanced on mortgageanddebentures 23,304 6 6 
Laid out on the completion of the Society's 
house and premises, 39, King Street WW 1,559 2 1 
In the purchase of £5,000 stock in the New 
Three-and-a-Quarter perCents.. 4,612 10 0 
Ditto £320 per annum Government An- 
CE. ais mee ae di at 7,204 2 8 
Advanced to members on security of their 
Siieles wl ts 607 0 @ 
By cash expended in the purchase of 
policy and receipt stamps — 260 16 
By commission ins. Sh om 146 11 
Byreassurances .. .. 2 3 .. 81 9 4 
By general disbursements... a! es 8,048 18 4 
By local Boards seme 335 4 , 
By balance in hand to Dec. 31,1549  —, 6,482 11 





Totl .. .. «. ~ £61,70118 8 


Reliance Mutual Life Asturance Society.—A generil 
meeting of the members of this Society was held on 200 
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RAILWAY AND JOINT-STOCK 


ysnery, at the offices, King William Street, London—Mr. 
Prneep in the cbair. The report submitted stated :—The 
pemiom receipts since the 30th June have been £4,305 4s., 
gaking an aggregate for the entire year, as shown by the 
of £8,290 9s. 9d. The new business of the year 
goder this head consists of 124 Policies, for sums varying 
from £25 to £3,000, upon which the premium receipt has 
jen £1,808 Ils 10d. Thirty-five proposals for sums 
to £27,100 have, in the same period, been 
declined or not proceeded with, and sixteen proposals 
remained over for further consideration, of which ten have 
since been completed, giving an increase of £223 17s. 8d. 
p the premium funds. 

The society has for the past twelve months enjoyed a con- 
tinned immunity from claims by lapse of life; its good for- 
tane in this respect is extraordinary, the number of lives at 
fak for the year having been, including new assurances, 

four hundred. Upon the policies in force on the Ist 
January, 1849, the ratio of the probable mortality gave a 
sam of £2,273 for the claims that might have been expected 
in the year just closed, while the demands on this account 
have been nil. Sinee the last distribution of profits the 
society has paid £2,200 on claims, against a calculated risk 








for the three years of £5,593. 
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London and County Bank.—The annual general meeting 
of this company was held on Tharsday, 7th February, at the 
London Tavern, for the purpose of receiving the direetord 
report, declaring a dividend, and electing directors. The 
balance. sheet showed :— 











Dr. 
UGGS “aes ee iw ele” GR Oe 
Besssess Gand... <n. es. oe. oe 3333 9 6 
Customers’ balances,éc.. .. .. 1,675,406 19 © 
Nett profit for the half-year, after pay- 
ment of £9,079 5s. 2d. for interest to 
customers ~~ Se -— 8,735 7 8 
F 41,912,613 16 11 
r. 
Cash in hand — m-— mm mm £998,900 14 8 
Secnrities, discounted bills, &e — — 1,534,05916 & 
Bank premises, freehold and leasehold $2,107 lL 9 
Preliminary expenses, expenses of estab- 
lishing and purchasing branches... 17,540 14 1 
£1,912,613 16 11 
Profit and Loss Account. 
Half year’s dividendat 6 percent. £6,090 0 0 
Balance carried to reserved fund wn 2.735 7 8 
Nett profit forthe half-year ~~ £3,735 7 8 


The report was unanimously carried, 





OBITUARY NOTICES FOR FEBRUARY. 


ADAM OEHLENSCHLEGER, 


The month of February has been unusually barren in the 
deaths of eminent men, and our Obituary this month has, there- 
fore, few names to chronicle. The most celebrated dramatic 

of Scandinavia, Apam O£ZHLENSCHL@GER, who died of 
apoplexy, at Copenhagen, in the 71st year of his age, is the 
only one of any great note; but as our contributor in Denmark 
has, in the body of the present number, devoted an article to his 
merits and character, his last moments, and truly national 
funeral, we need only confine ourselves here to stating that he 
was born on the 14th November, 1777, in a little, low brick- 
built house, near the royal residence of Fredericksberg, in the 
neighbourhood of Copenhagen, of which his father was super- 
intendent-general, and that he filled one of the chairs in the 
University of Copenhagen, and was a Knight of various orders 
of northern chivalry. His best pieces are “ Hakon Jarl,” 
* Planatoke,” “ Axel and Walburg,” “ Correggio,” “ Aladdin,” 
“ The Shepherd’s Boy.” 





SIR WILLIAM ALLAN, R.A., P.R.S.A. 


Sr Witt1am ALLAN, the eminent historical painter, died at 
his residence, 72, Great King Street, Edinburgh, on the 22nd 
February, in the 68th year of his age. He had for a consider- 
able time been suffering from bronchitis, and had latterly be- 
tome much enfeebled. Le was born in 1782, of humble parent- 
age, and in early life evinced a decided predilection for art. He 
was first employed in the humble calling of painting devices on 
carriages. He subsequently distinguished himself by his portraits, 
but afterwards devoted his great powers to historical painting. 
After visiting the best of the continental galleries, he spent 
several years in Russia and Turkey, that he might study the 
rade and picturesque aspects there presented, and find suitable 
and striking materials for his pencil. His pictare of 
“ the Circassians” was, after his return, raffled for in Edinburgh; 
and, in a letter to the Duke of Buecleagh, dated 15th April, 
1819, Sir Walter Scott, who took a great interest in Allan, 
thus gives an account of the circumstance, and of the artist him- 
self:—“ A hundred persons subscribed ten guineas a-piece to 
raffle for his fine picture of the Circassian chief selling slaves to 
the Turkish Pacha—a beautiful and highly poetical picture. 
There was another @mall picture added, by way of second prize, 
and, what is curious enough, the only two peers on the list, 
Lord Wemyss and Lord Fife, both got prizes. Allan has made 
& sketch, which I shall take to town with me when I can go, in 


hopes Lord Stafford, or some other picture-buyer, may fancy it, 
and order a picture. The subject is the murder of Archbishop 
Sharpe on Magus Moor, prodigiously well treated. The savage 
ferocity of the assassins, crowding one on another to strike at 
the old prelate on his knees, contrasted with the old man’s 
figure, and that of his daughter endeavouring to interpose for 


‘his protection, and withheld by a ruffian of milder mood than his 
| fellows—the dogged, fanatical severity of Rathillet’s countenanee, 


who remained on horseback, witnessing, with stern fanaticism, 
the murder he did not choose to be active in, lest it should be 
said that he struck out of private revenge—are all amazingly 
well combined.” The picture which Allan executed from the 
sketch here described by Sir Walter Scott was worthy of his 
genius. It was afterwards engraved, and mast be familiar to 
our readers. The painting itself is in the possession of Mr. 
Lockhart, of Milton-Lockhart. Sir Walter added :—“ Constable 
has offered Allan three hundred pounds to make sketches for an 
edition of the ‘ Tales of my Landlord,’ and other novels of that 
cycle, and says he will give him the same sam next year, so, 
from being pinched enough, this very deserving artist 

finds himselfat his ease. He was long at Odessa with the Duke 
of Richelieu, and is a very entertaining person.” 

At an after period of his life, Allan visited Morocco, Greece, 
Spain, and the wild range of country from Gibraltar to Persia, 
and from Persia to the Baltic, for the purpose of stadying the 
seevery and manners of the various nations through which he 
passed. These he faithfally embodied on his canvas, and among 
his greatest pictures in this style may be noticed, “ The Dis- 
covery of the Cup in the Sack of Benj "one of the best 
paintings in the Exhibition of the Royal Scottish ; 
“ The Polish Captives,” “ The Slave Market at Constaati - 
“ Tartar Banditti dividing their Spoil ;” “ The Moorish 
Letter ;” with numerons others, descriptive of Oriental scenery 
and manners. The history of his own land also furnished him 
with subjects for his powerful and graphic pencil. Besides “ The 

” 


annals, so fruitful in remarkable and striking events. His paint- 
ing of Mary and Rizzio is well known, and most 

treated ; as 1s also his great battle-piece of Waterloo, which, we 
believe, is in the possession of the Duke of Wellington. 

In 1835 he was elected a Royal Academician, and in 1837 he 
was chosen president of the Royal Scottish Academy of Painting, 
Sculpture, and Architecture. In 1541, on the death of Sir 








ye 


David Wilkie, he was appointed her Majesty's limner for Bcot- 
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land. 
honorary member of the academies of New York and Phila- 
delphia. 

his famous picture of “The Ettrick Shepherd’s house- 
heating,” executed in 1819, he introduced a portrait of his friend | 
ir Walter Scott, who had ever a great regard for him. His 


Sir 
figure of “ The Author of Waverley in his Study,” done shortly 
before Sir Walter's death, is considered one of his most 





successful efforts in this department of art. He also finished an 
admirable painting of Sir Walter's eldest son, when cornet of | 
dragoons, holding his horse, which hangs over the mantlepiece of | 
the great library at Abbotsford. He was there during the last 

melancholy scenes of Scott’s life. Mr. Lockhart says, “ Perceiv- | 
ing, towards the close of August, 1832, that the end was near, | 
and thinking it very likely that Abbotsford might soon undergo | 
many changes, and myself, at all events, never sce it again, I | 
felt a desire to have some image preserved of the interior apart- | 
ments as occupied by their founder, and invited from Edinburgh, | 
for that purpose, Sir Walter’s dear friend, William Allan, whose | 
presence, I well knew, would, even under the circumstances of 

that time, be nowise troublesome to any of the family, but the! 


contrary in all respects. Mr. Allan willingly complied, and exe- | 

cuted a series of beautiful drawings. Healso shared our watch- 

ings, and witnessed al] but the last moments.” | 
With the greatest of talents as an artist, Sir William Allan | 


possessed singularly unassuming manners, and an amiable dispo- | 


sition. He was much esteemed, not only by his brother artists, | 
but by an extensive circle of friends. 





REAR-ADMIRAL SIR GORDON BREMER, K.C.B. | 


Sir James Joun Gorpon Bremer, Rear-Admiral of the} 
Blue, whoseSname is so well known for his distinguished services | 
in the war with China, died at Tunbridge Wells, on the 14th | 
February, in the sixty-fourth year of his age. He was of a 
family which, we believe, originally belonged to the North of | 
Scotland. His father was a lieutenant in the royal navy, who | 
was lost in the Halsewell, East Indiaman, off the coast of Dorset, | 
on the 6th January, 1786. His grandfathers were both captains | 
in the navy. He entered the navy in 1794, and was made 
lieutenant in 1805. He attained the rank of commander in | 
1807, and in 1812 he captured the Bon Genie, French privateer. | 
In 1313, he took an American letter of marque of 280 tons, and 
in June, 1814, he became a post-captain. When captain of the | 
Tamar, 26 guns, he was dispatched to form a settlement on 
Melville Island, Australia, and joined in the closing scenes of | 
the Burmese war. In 1836, he was created a knight commander | 
of the order of the Guelphs of Hanover (K.C.H.); and in 1537, | 
in the Alligator, of 26 guns, he founded the settlement of Port | 
Essington. He afterwards returned to India, and assumed the 
command in chief of that station, on the death of Sir F. L. | 
Maitland, at the commencement of the Chinese war. O'Byrne, | 
in his Naval Biography, says “To place on record the various 
distinguished achievements that in design owed their birth, and in | 
execution their success, to the presiding genius of Sir Gordon | 
Bremer, from the organization of the expedition that left Singa- | 
pore in 1540, on its mission of triumph and glory to China, until | 
the final capture of Canton in 1841, would be to compile a his- | 
tory of the war itself. Suffice it to state that his name wil! ever | 
stand forth as connected with the brightest oceurrence of that | 
memorable epoch, that her Majesty testified her gracious appro- | 
bation of his valour in conflict, and his discretion as her pleni- | 
potentiary in council, by conferring on him the dignity of || 
K.C.B., and that the voice of the country was echoed in a vote | 
of thanks to him from both Houses of Parliament.” The gallant | 
admiral’s last employment was as commodore superintendent of | 
Woolwich dockyard, from which office he retired in consequence | 
of ill health, in 1848. Sir Gordon Bremer was twice married, | 
first, in 1811, to Harriett, relict of C. Glasse, Esq., of Rochester, 
and secondly, in 1548, his first wife having died two years before 
to the eldest daughter of the late Commodore Sir James Brisbane 









OBITUARY NOTICES. 


In the following year, he was knighted. He was an] 


JOHN STARK. 


We ought to have noticed in an earlier number the death 
Joun Stark, Esq., of Huntfield, which occurred at 2], Rutlang 
Street, Edinburgh, on the 24th December, 1849. Mr 
had just completed his 70th year, having been born at Blyth’s. 
muir, Peebles-shire, on the 14th October, 1779. After a liberal 
education in Edinburgh, first under Barrie, well known iq his 
day as a teacher of elocution, and then under M‘In 
Wynd, whom he always regarded as the undoubted origing d 
Sir Walter Scott’s “Dominie Sampson,” he beeame g py; 
and by assidnity and telent rose to be one of the first in gy 
trade in Edinburgh. With many of the authors whose 
passed through his hands he formed intimate friendships, byt 
with none more than with the late celebrated Dugald Stewart, 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edj 
His correspondence with Mr. Stewart extended over many yeaus. 
and as the whole letters of that distinguished philosopher hare 
been preserved, they would form a valuable source of material, 
| for any oue who should write his biography. Mr. Stark wa, 
| best known in the literary world as the author of “ The Picturs 
| of Edinburgh,” which ran through numerous editions, and of 
|“ The Elements of Natural History,” in 2 vols., 8vo. He aly 
contributed largely to the periodical literature of the day, and 
for many years was a pretty regular contributor, first to the 


Ee 





|| Scot’s Magazine, and next, and chiefly, to Blackwood’s 


zine. Mr. Stark also read before the Royal Society of Edis. 
burgh, and published in their “Transactions,” a few papers og 
scientific subjects, in the last of which he challenged the commoa 
belief of “the supposed progress of human society from the 
savage to the civilized state.” 





LORD GODOLPHIN. 


On the 15th February, at the family seat, Gogmagog Hill, 
Cambridgeshire, Francis Godolphin Osborne, Ist Baron Godolphin, 
He was the second son of the fifth Duke of Leeds, by his first 
wife, the Baroness Conyers ; and was bern on the 18th October, 
1777. He married, in 1800, the third daughter of the first Len 
Auckland, and was High Steward of Cambridge. His lordship 
was for many years a member of the House of Commons, a 
Lord Francis Osborne, having entered Parliament in 1799, = 
member for Helston, for which borough he sat till 1802, whea 
he was returned for Lewes, which he represented till 1806. In 
1810 he was elected for Cambridgeshire, and he sat for that 
county up to October, 1831. He was a constant supporter of 
the Whigs, and voted in favour of the Reform Bill. In 1833, 
for his uniform support to the liberal party, the late Earl Grey 
obtained for him a peerage, with the title of Baron Godolphin, 
of Farnham Royal, County Bucks. He leaves three sons, vit, 
the Hon. George Godolphin Osborne (now Lord Godolphin); 
Capt. the Hon. William, late military secretary and aide-de-camp 
to Earl Auckland, when Governor-General of India; and the 
Hon. and Rev. Sidney Osborne. 


GENERAL LORD AYLMER. 


Suddenly, at his residence in Eaton Square, London, on the 
23d February, General Lord Aviuzr, G.C.B., in the 75th year 
of his age. He was the son of the fourth baron, by the 
daughter of Sir Charles Whitworth, and sister of the late Ear! 
Whitworth, and was born in 1775. He succeeded his father 
1785, and married, in 1801, the danghter of Sir John Call, 
ronet. He became a general in the army in 1841, and we 
colonel of the 18th Foot since 1882. He was formerly Gove 
nor-General of Canada. He received a cross and clasp for Ts 
lavera, Busaco, Fuentes d’Onor, Vittoria, and Nive. He asea 
the name of Whitworth before that of Aylmer, in 1825, on the 
death of his maternal uncle, the last Earl Whitworth, aad # 
succeeded by his brother, Vice-Admiral the Hon. 





KCB. 


William Aylmer, now Lord Aylmer. 





PRIESTED BY GEORGE TBOUP, 29, DUNLOP STBERT, GLASGOW. 






